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THE  nation  Is  in  too  high  a  ferment,  for  me  to 
expeft  either  fair  war,  oreven  fo  much  as  fair 
quarter,  from  a  reader  of  the  oppofite  party.  All  men 
are  engaged  either  on  this  fide  or  that ;  and  though 
confcience  is  the  common  word,  which  is  gi\en  by 
both,  yet  if  a  writer  fall  among  enemies,  and  caiuiot 
give  the  marks  of  their  confcience,  he  is  knocked  dow  n 
before  the  reafons  of  his  own  are  heard.  A  preface, 
therefore,  which  is  but  a  befpeaking  of  fa. our,  is  al- 
together ufelefs.  What  I  defire  the  reader  fhould  Imow 
concerning  me,  he  will  find  in  the  body  of  the  poem, 
if  he  have  but  the  patience  to  perufe  it.  Only  this  ad- 
vertifement  let  him  take  before-hand,  which  relates  to 
the  merits  of  the  caufe.  No  general  charafters  of  par- 
ties (call  them  either  feels  or  churches)  can  be  fo  fuUy 
and  exactly  drawn,  as  to  comprehend  all  the  feveral 
members  of  them;  at  leaft  all  fuch  as  are  received  un- 
der that  denomination.  For  example;  there  are  fome 
of  the  church  by  law  eftablifhed,  who  en\y  not  liberty 
of  confcience  to  diflTenters ;  as  being  v/ell  fatisfyed  that, 
according  to  their  own  principles  they  ought  not  to 
perfecute  them.  Yet  thefe  by  reafon  of  their  fewnefs, 
I  could  not  diftinguifh  from  the  numbers  of  the  reft, 
with  whom  they  are  embodied  in  one  common  name. 
On  the  other  fide,  there  are  many  of  our  feds,  and 
B I  more 
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more  indeed  than  I  could  realbnably  have  hoped,  who 
have  withdrawn  themfeh'cs  from  the  communion  of  the 
Panther,  and  embraced  this  gracious  indulgence  of  his 
majeily  in  point  of  toleration.  But  neither  to  the  one 
nor  the  other  of  thefe  is  this  fatire  any  way  intended : 
it  is  aimed  only  at  the  refraftory  and  difobedient  on 
either  fide.  For  thofe,  who  :are  come  over  to  the  royal 
party,  are  confequently  fuppofed  to  be  out  of  gun-fhot. 
Our  phyficians  have  obferved,  that,  in  procefs  of  time, 
fome  difeafes  have  abated  of  tlieir  virulence,  and  have 
in  a  manner  worn  out  their  malignity,  fo  as  to  be  no 
longer  mortal :  and  why  may  not  I  fuppofe  the  fame 
concerning  fome  of  thofe,  who  have  formerly  been  ene- 
mies to  kingly  government,  as  well  as  Catholic  religion  ? 
I  hope  they  have  now  another  notion  of  both,  as  having 
found,  by  comfortable  experience,  that  the  doftrine  of 
perfecution  is  far  from  being  an  article  of  our  faith. 

It  is  not  for  any  private  man  to  cenfure  the  proceed- 
ings of  a  foreign  prince :  but,  without  fufpicion  of  flat- 
tery, I  may  praife  our  own,  who  has  taken  contrary 
meafures,  and  thofe  more  fuitable  to  the  fpirit  of  Chri- 
ftianity.  Some  of  the  diflenters  in  their  addreffes  to 
his  majefty,  have  faid,  "  That  he  has  reftored  God  to 
*'  his  empire  over  confcience."  I  confcfs,  I  dare  not 
llretch  the  figure  to  fo  great  a  boldnefs :  but  I  may 
fafely  fay,  that  confcience  is  the  royalty  and  prerogative 
of  every  private  man.  He  is  abfolute  in  his  own  breafl, 
and  accountable  to  no  earthly  power  for  that  which 
pafles  only  betwixt  God  and  him.  Thofe  who  are 
driven  into  the  fold  are,  generally  fpeaking,  rather 
>inads  hypocrites  thnn  converts. 

This 
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This  indulgence  being  granted  to  all  the  feels,  it 
ought  in  reafon  to  be  expected,  that  they  fhould  both 
receive  it,  and  receive  it  thankfully.  For,  at  this  time 
of  day,  to  refufe  the  benefit,  and  adhere  to  thofe  whom 
they  have  efteemed  their  perfecutors,  what  is  it  elfe, 
but  publicly  to  own,  that  they  fuffered  not  before  foe 
confcience-fake,  but  only  out  of  pride  and  obftinacy, 
to  feparatefrom  a  church  for  thofe  impofitions,  which 
they  now  judge  may  be  lawfully  obeyed?  After  they 
have  fo  long  contended  for  their  claffical  ordination  (not 
to  fpeak  of  rites  and  ceremonies),  will  they  at  length 
fubmit  to  an  cpifcopal?  If  they  can  go  fo  far  out  of 
complaifance  to  their  old  enemies,  methinks  a  little  rea- 
fon (hould  perfuade  them  to  take  another  ftep,  and  fee 
whither  that  would  lead  them. 

Of  the  receiving  this  toleration  thankfully  I  fhall  fay 
jio  more,  than  that  they  ought,  and  I  doubt  not  they 
will  conlider  from  what  hand  they  received  it.  It  is 
not  from  a  Cyrus,  a  heathen  prince,  and  a  foreigi^er, 
but  from  a  chriilian  king,  their  native  fovereign ;  who 
expects  a  return  in  fpecie  from  them,  that  the  kindnefs, 
which  he  has  gracioufly  fhewn  them^  may  be  retaliated 
on  thofe  of  hisownperfuafion. 

As  for  the  poem  in  general,  I  will  only  thus  far  fa- 
tisfy  the  reader^  that  it  was  neither  impofed  on  me,  nor 
fo  much  as  the  fubjeft  gi\'en  me  by  any  man.  It  was 
written  during  the  laft  winter,  and  the  beginning  of 
this  fpring;  though  with  long  interruptions  of  ill 
health  and  other  hindrances.  About  a  fortnight  before 
I  had  linifhed  it,  his  majefty's  declaration  for  libert)' of 
B  3  confciencc: 
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confclence  came  abroad:  which  if  I  had  (o  foon  cx- 
pefled,  I  might  have  fpared  myfelf  the  labour  of  writing 
many  things  which  are  contained  in  the  third  part  of  it. 
But  I  was  always  in  fome  hope,  that  the  church  of 
England  might  have  been  perfuaded  to  have  taken  off 
the  penal  laws  and  the  teft,  which  was  one  delign  of  the 
poem,   when  I  propofed  to  myfelf  the  writing  of  it. 

It  is  evident  that  fome  part  of  it  was  only  occafional, 
and  not  firft  intended :  I  mean  that  defence  of  myfelf, 
to  which  CA'ery  honeft  man  is  bound,  when  he  is  inju- 
rloufly  attacked  in  print:  and  I  refer  myfelf  to  the 
judgment  of  thofe,  who  have  read  the  Anfwcr  to  the 
defence  of  the  late  king's  papers,  and  that  of  the  dut- 
chefs  (in  which  laft  I  was  concerned)  how  charitably  I 
have  been  reprefented  there.  I  am  now  informed  both 
of  the  author  and  fupcrvifors  of  this  pamphlet,  and  will 
reply,  when  I  think  he  can  affront  me :  for  I  am  of 
Socrates's  opinion,  that  all  creatures  cannot.  In  the 
mean  time  let  him  confider  whether  he  deferved  not  a 
more  fevere  reprehcnfion,  than  I  gave  him  formerly,, 
for  ufmg  fo  little  refpedl  to  the  memory  of  thofe,  whom 
he  pretended  to  anfwer ;  and  at  his  leifire,  look  out  for 
fome  original  treatife  of  humility,  writtten  by  any  Pro- 
teftant  in  Englifh ;  I  believe  I  may  fay  in  any  other 
tongue;  for  the  magnified  piece  of  Duncomb  on  that 
fubjecl,  which  either  he  muft  mean,  or  none,  and  with 
which  another  of  his  fellows  has  upbraided  me,  was 
tranfiated  from  the  Spanifn  of  Rodriguez ;  though  with 
the  omiiTion  of  the  feventeenth,  the  twenty -fourth,  the 
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twenty-fifth,  and  the  laft  chapter,  which  will  be  found 
in  comparing  of  the  books. 

He  would  have  infinuated  to  the  world,  that  her  late 
highnefs  died  not  a  Roman  Catholic.  He  declares 
himfelf  to  be  now  fatisfied  to  the  contrary,  in  which  he 
has  given  up  the  caufe:  for  matter  of  faft  was  the 
principal  debate  betwixt  us.  In  the  mean  time,  he 
would  difpute  the  motives  of  her  change ;  how  prepof- 
teroufly,  let  all  men  judge,  when  he  feemed  to  denv  the 
fubjecl  of  the  contro\'erry,  the  change  itfelf.  And  be- 
caufe  I  would  not  take  up  this  ridiculous  challenge,  he 
tells  the  world  I  cannot  argue :  but  he  may  as  well  in- 
fer, that  a  Catholic  cannot  faft,  becaufe  he  will  not 
take  up  the  cudgels  againft  Mrs.  James,  to  confute  the 
Proteftant  religion. 

I  ha\'e  but  one  word  more  to  fay  concerning  the 
poem  as  fuch,  and  abftrafted  from  the  matters,  either 
religious  or  civil,  which  are  handled  in  it.  The  firft 
part,  confifting  moft  in  general  charaflers  and  narra- 
tion, I  have  endeavoured  to  raife,  and  give  it  the  ma- 
jeftic  turn  of  heroic  poefy.  The  fecond  being  matter  of 
difpute,  and  chiefly  concerning  church  authority,  I  was 
obliged  to  make  as  plain  and  perfpicuous  as  poffibly  I 
could ;  yet  not  wholly  neglecting  the  numbers,  though 
I  had  not  frequent  occafions  for  the  magnificence  of 
verfe.  The  third,  which  has  more  of  the  nature  of 
domeftic  converfation,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  more  free 
and  familiar  than  the  two  former. 

There  are  in  it  two  epifodes  or  fables,  which  are  in- 
terwoven with  the  main  defign :  fo  that  they  are  pro- 
B .{.  peily 
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perly  parts  of  it,  though  they  are  alfo  diftintfl  ftories  of 
themfelves.  In  both  of  thefe  I  have  made  ufe  of  the 
common-places  of  fatire,  whether  true  or  falfe,  which 
are  urged  by  the  members  of  the  one  church  againft  the 
other :  at  which  I  hope  no  reader  of  either  party  will  be 
fcandalized,  becaufe  they  are  not  of  my  invention,  but 
as  old,  to  my  knowledge,  as  the  times  of  Boccace  and 
Chaucer  on  the  one  fide,  and  as  thofe  of  the  Reforma- 
tion on  the  other. 

THE    HIND   AND    THE    PANTHER. 

A  Milk- white  Hind,  immortal  and  unchang'd. 
Fed  on  the  lawns,  and  in  the  forelt  rang'd ; 
Without  unfpotted,  innocent  within. 
She  fear'd  no  danger,  for  (he  knew  no  fm. 
Yet  had  Ihe  oft  been  chas'd  with  horns  and  hounds. 
And  Scythian  fhafts;  and  many  winged  wounds 
Aim'd  at  her  heart;  was  often  forc'd  to  fl}'. 
And  doom'd  to  death  though  fated  not  to  die.. 

Not  fo  her  young;  for  their  unequal  line 
Was  hero's  make,  half  human,  half  divine. 
Their  earthly  mold  obnoxious  was  to  fate, 
Th'  immortal  part  affum'd  immortal  ftate. 
Of  thefe  a  flaughter'd  army  lay  in  blood. 
Extended  o'er  the  Caledonian  wood. 
Their  native  walk;  whofe  vocal  blood  arofe. 
And  cry'd  for  pardon  on  their  perjur'd  foes. 
Their  fate  was  fruitful,  and  the  fanguine  feed. 
Endued  v.-ith  fouls,  increas'd  the  facred  breed, 
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So  captive  Ifrael  multiply 'd  in  chains, 

A  numerous  exile,  and  enjoy 'd  her  pains. 

^^'ith  grief  and  gladnefs  mix'd  the  mother  view'd 

Her  mart}'r'd  offspring,  and  their  race  renewed; 

Their  corps  to  perifh,  but  their  kind  to  laft. 

So  much  the  deathlefs  plant  the  dying  fruit  furpafs'd. 

Panting  and  penfive  now  Ihe  rang'd  alone. 
And  wander'd  in  the  kingdoms,  once  her  own. 
The  common  hunt,  though  from  their  rage  reftrain'd 
By  fovereign  power  her  company  difdain'd ; 
Grinn'd  as  they  pafs'd,  and  with  a  glaring  eye 
Gave  gloomy  figns  of  fecret  enmity. 
"Tis  true,  (he  bounded  by,  and  trip'd  fo  light. 
They  had  not  time  to  take  a  fteady  fight. 
For  truth  has  fuch  a  face  and  fuch  a  mien. 
As  to  be  lov'd  needs  only  to  be  feen. 

The  bloody  bear,  an  independent  beaft, 
Uulick'd  to  form,  in  groans  her  hate  expreft. 
Among  the  timorous  kind  the  qu^ng  hare 
Profefs'd  neutrality,  but  would  not  fwear. 
Next  her  the  buffoon  ape,  as  atheifls  ufe, 
Mimick'd  all  fefts,  and  had  his  own  to  chufe: 
Still  when  the  lion  look'd,  his  knees  he  bent. 
And  paid  at  church  a  courtier's  compliment. 
The  brifiled  baptilt  boar,  impure  as  he,. 
Eat  whiten'd  with  the  foam  of  fanctity, 
V,hh  fat  pollutions  fill'd  the  facred  place,  1 

And  mountains  level'd  in  his  furious  race:  i- 

So  firft  rebellion  founded  was  in  grace.  J 

Euc 
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But  fince  the  mighty  ravage,  which  he  made 
In  German  foreft,  had  his  guilt  betray 'd. 
With  broken  tuiks,  and  with  a  borrow'd  name, 
He  fliun'd  the  vengeance,  and  conceal'd  the  (hamc; 
So  lurk'd  in  (e^s  unfeen.     With  greater  guile 
Falfe  Reynard  fed  on  confecrated  fpoil : 
The  gracelefs  beafl:  by  Athanafius  firfl: 
Was  chas'd  from  Nice,  then  by  Socinus  nurs'd : 
His  impious  race  their  blafphemy  rcnew'd. 
And  nature's  king  through  nature's  opticks  view'd, 
Revers'd  they  view'd  him  leflTen'd  to  their  eye. 
Nor  in  an  infant  could  a  God  defcry. 
New  fu  arming  fefts  to  this  obliquely  tend. 
Hence  they  began,  and  here  they  all  will  end. 
What  weight  of  antient  witnefs  can  prevail. 
If  private  reafon  hold  the  public  fcale? 
Eut,  gracious  God,  how  well  doft  thou  provide 
For  erring  judgments  an  unerring  guide! 
Thy  throne  is  darknefs  in  th'  abyfs  of  light, 
A  blaze  of  glory  that  forbids  the  fight. 
O  teach  me  to  believe  thee  thus  conceal'd. 
And  fearch  no  farther  than  thyfelf  reve:J'd ; 
But  her  alone  for  my  direftor  take. 
Whom  thou  haft  promis'd  never  to  forfake! 
My  thoughtlefs  youth  was  wing'd  with  vain  defires. 
My  manhood,  long  mifled  by  wandering  fires, 
Follow'd  falfe  lights ;  and,  when  their  glimpfe  was  gone. 
My  pride  ftruck  out  new  fparkles  of  her  own. 
Such  was  I,  fuch  by  nature  ftill  I  am; 
Be  thine  the  glory,  and  be  mine  the  fiiame. 

Good 
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Good  life  be  now  my  tafk :  my  doubts  are  done: 

What  more  could  fright  my  faith,  than  three  in  one ? 

Can  I  believe  eternal  God  could  lie 

Difguis'd  in  mortal  mold  and  infancy? 

That  the  great  Maker  of  the  world  could  die  ? 

And  after  that  truft  my  imperfeft  fenfe. 

Which  calls  in  queftion  his  omnipotence  ? 

Can  I  my  reafon  to  my  faith  compel  ? 

And  fhall  my  fight,  and  touch,  and  tafte,  rebel? 

Superior  faculties  are  fet  afide; 

Shall  their  fubfervient  organs  be  my  guide? 

Then  let  the  moon  ufurp  the  rule  of  day. 

And  winking  tapers  (hew  the  fun  his  way; 

For  what  my  fenfes  can  themfelves  perceive, 

I  need  no  revelation  to  believe. 

Can  they  who  fay  the  hoft  (hould  be  defcr}'d 

By  fenfe,  define  a  body  glorify 'd  ? 

Impaflable,  and  penetrating  parts  ? 

Let  them  declare  by  what  mplerious  arts 

He  ftiot  that  body  through  th'  oppofing  might 

Of  bolts  and  bars  impenious  to  the  light. 

And  flood  before  his  train  confefs'd  in  open 

For  fmce  thus  wondroufly  he  pafs'd,  'tis  plain. 

One  fingle  place  two  bodies  did  contain. 

And  fure  the  fame  omnipotence  as  well 

Can  make  one  body  in  more  places  dwell. 

<Let  reafon  then  at  her  own  quarr}'  fly. 

But  how  can  finite  grafp  infinity  ? 

'Tis  urg'd  again,  that  faith  did  firft  commence 
By  miracles,  which  are  appeals  to  fenfe, 

An<J 
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And  thence  concluded,  that  our  fenfe  muft  be 
The  motive  ftill  of  credibility. 
For  latter  ages  muft  on  former  wait. 
And  what  began  belief  muft  propagate. 

•  But  winnow  well  this  thought,  and  you  fhall  find: 
'Tis  light  as  chaff  that  flies  before  the  wind. 
Were  all  thofe  wonders  wrought  by  power  divine. 
As  means  or  ends  of  fome  more  deep  defign  ? 
Moft  fure  as  means,  whofe  end  was  this  alone. 
To  prove  the  Godhead  of  th'  eternal  Son. 
God  thus  afferted,  man  is  to  believe 
Beyond  what  fenfe  and  reafon  can  conceive,^ 
And  for  myfterious  things  of  faith  rely 
On  the  proponent,  heaven's  authority. 
If  then  our  faith  we  for  our  guide  admit* 
Vain  is  the  farther  fearch  of  human  wit. 
As  when  the  building  gains  a  furer  ftay. 
We  take  th'  unufeful  fcaffolding  away. 
Reafon  by  fenfe  no  more  can  underftandj. 
The  game  is  play'd  into  another  hand. 
Why  chufe  we  then  like  bilanders  to  creep  "j 

Along  the  coaft,  and  land  in  view  to  keep,  /? 

When  fafely  we  may  launch  into  the  deep  ?  J 

In  the  fame  veffel  which  our  Saviour  bore, 
Himfelf  the  pilot,  let  us  leave  the  fhore. 
And  with  a  better  guide  a  better  world  explore. 
Could  he  his  Godhead  veil  with  flefti  and  blood. 
And  not  veil  thefe  again  to  be  our  food  ? 
His  grace  in  both  is  equal  in  extent. 
The  lirft  affords  us  life,  the  fecond  nourilliment. 

And 
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-And  if  he  can,  why  all  this  fjantic  pain  1 

To  condrue  what  his  clearefl  words  contain,  J- 

And  make  a  riddle  what  he  made  fo  plain  ?  J 

To  take  up  half  on  truft,  and  half  to  try. 
Name  it  not  faith,  but  bungling  bigotry. 
Both  knave  and  fool  the  merchant  we  may  call. 
To  pav  great  fums,  and  to  compound  the  fmall: 
For  who  would  break  with  heaven,  and  would  not 

break  for  all  ? 
Reft  then,  my  foul,  from  endlefs  anguifh  freed: 
Nor  fciences  thy  guide,  nor  fenfe  thy  creed. 
Faith  is  the  beft  enfurer  cf  thy  blifs ; 
The  bank  above  muft  fail  ])efore  the  venture  mifs. 
But  heaven  and  heaven-bom  faith  are  far  from  thee, 
Thou  firfl;  apoftate  to  divinity. 
Unkennel'd  range  in  tiiy  Poionian  plains : 
A  fiercer  foe  the  infatiate  wolf  remains. 
Too  boaftful  Britain,  pleafe  thyfelf  no  more. 
That  beafts  of  prey  are  banifb'd  from  thy  fhore-: 
The  bear,  the  boar,  and  every  favage  name. 
Wild  in  effeft,  though  in  appearance  tame. 
Lay  wafte  thy  woods,  deftroy  thy  blifsful  bower. 
And,  muzzled  though  they  feem,  the  mutes  devour. 
More  haught}'  than  the  reft,  the  wolfifh  race 
Appear  with  belly  gaunt,  and  famifti'd  face : 
rNever  was  fo  deform'd  a  beaft  of  grace. 
His  ragged  tail  betwixt  his  legs  he  wears, 
Clofe  clap'd  forfhame;  but  his  rough  creft  he  rears, 
J^d  pricks  up  his  predeftinating  ears. 
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His  wild  diforder'd  walk,  his  haggard  eyes. 
Did  all  the  beftial  citizens  furprize. 
Though  fear'd  and  hated,  yet  he  rul'd  a  while. 
As  captain  or  companion  of  the  fpoil. 
Full  many  a  year  his  hateful  head  had  been 
For  tribute  paid,  nor  fince  in  Cambria  feen: 
The  laft  of  all  the  litter  fcap'd  by  chance. 
And  from  Geneva  firft  infefled  France. 
Some  authors  thus  his  pedigree  will  trace. 
But  others  write  him  of  an  upflart  race; 
Becaufe  of  WicklifF's  brood  no  mark  he  brings. 
But  his  innate  antipathy  to  kings. 
Thefe  laft  deduce  him  from  th'  Helvetian  kind. 
Who  near  the  Leman-lake  his  confort  lin'd : 
That  fiery  Zuinglius  firft  th'  affedHon  bred. 
And  meagre  Calvin  bleft  the  nuptial  bed. 
In  Ifrael  fome  believe  him  whelp'd  long  fince. 
When  the  proud  fanhedrim  opprefs'd  the  prince. 
Or,  fince  he  will  be  Jew,  derive  him  higher. 
When  Corah  with  his  brethren  did  confpire 
From  Mofes'  hand  the  fovereign  fway  to  wreft. 
And  Aaron  of  his  ephod  to  divert : 
Till  opening  earth  made  way  for  all  to  pafs. 
And  could  not  bear  the  burden  of  a  clafs. 
The  fox  and  he  came  fhufiled  in  the  dark. 
If  ever  they  were  flov/'d  in  Noah's  ark : 
Perhaps  not  made;  for  all  their  barking  train 
The  dog  (a  common  fpccics)  will  contain. 
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And  forae  wild  curs,  who  from  their  mafters  ran. 

Abhorring  the  fupremacy  of  man. 

In  woods  and  ca'/es  the  rebel-race  began. 

O  happv  pair,  how  well  ha\e  you  increas'd! 
What  ills  in  church  and  ftate  have  you  redrefs'd? 
With  teeth  untry'd,  and  rudiments  of  claws. 
Your  finl  effay  was  on  your  native  laws : 
Thofe  having  torn  with  eafe,  and  trampled  down. 
Your  fangs  you  faften'd  on  the  mitred  crown. 
And  freed  from  God  and  monarchy  your  town. 
\'\"hat  though  your  native  kennel  ftiU  be  fmall. 
Bounded  betwixt  a  puddle  and  a  wall; 
Yet  your  Yi(florious  colonies  are  fent 
Where  the  north  ocean  girds  the  continent. 
Quicken'd  with  f^re  below,  your  monfters  breed 
In  fenny  Holland,  and  in  fruitful  Tweed : 
And  like  the  firft  the  laft  affects  to  be 
Drawn  to  the  dregs  of  a  democracy. 
As,  where  in  fields  the  fairy  rounds  are  feen, 
A  rank  four  herbage  rifes  on  the  green ; 
So,  fpringing  w  here  thofe  midnight  elves  advance. 
Rebellion  prints  the  footfteps  of  the  dance. 
Such  are  their  dodlrines,  fuch  contempt  they  fhow 
To  heaveiv  above,  and  to  their  prince  below. 
As  none  but  traitors  and  blafpheraers  know. 
God,  like  the  tyrant  of  the  fkies,  is  plac'd. 
And  kings,  like  flaves,  beneath  the  crowd  debas'd. 
So  fulfome  is  their  food,  that  flocks  refufe 
To  bite,  and  only  dogs  for  phyfic  ufe. 

As 
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As  where  the  lightning  runs  along  the  ground. 

No  hufbandry  can  heal  the  blading  wound; 

Nor  bladed  grafs,  nor  bearded  corn  fucceeds. 

But  fcales  of  fcurf  and  putrefaction  breeds : 

Such  wars,  fuch  wafte,  fuch  fiery  tracks  of  dearth 

Their  zeal  has  left,  and  fuch  a  teemlefs  earth. 

But,  as  the  poifons  of  the  deadlieil:  kind 

Are  to  their  own  unhappy  coaft  confin'd; 

As  only  Indian  {hades  of  fight  deprive. 

And  magic  plants  will  but  in  Colchos  thrive; 

So  pre(bytery  and  peftilentiul  zeal 

Can  only  fiourifn  in  a  commonweal. 

From  Celtic  woods  is  chac'd  the  wolfilli  crew; 

But  ah!  fome  pity  ev'n  to  brutes  is  due: 

Their  native  walks  methinks  they  might  enjoyj 

Curb'd  of  their  native  malice  to  defl;roy. 

Of  all  the  tyrannies  on  human -kind. 

The  worft  is  that  which  perfecutes  the  mind. 

Let  us  but  weigh  at  what  offence  we  ftrike^, 

'Tis  but  becaufe  we  cannot  think  alike. 

In  punifhing  of  this,  we  overthrov/ 

The  laws  of  nations  and  of  nature  too, 

Beafts  are  the  fubjefts  of  tyrannic  fway, 

"V\'here  ftill  the  flronger  on  the  weaker  prey« 

Man  only  of  a  fofter  mold  is  made. 

Not  for  his  fellow's  ruin  but  their  aid ; 

Created  kind,  beneficent,  and  free. 

The  noble  image  of  the  Deity. 

•  One  portion  of  informing  fire  was  given 
■  To  brutes,  th'  inferior  family  of  heaven  ; 
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The  fmith  divine,  as  with  a  carelefs  beat. 

Struck  out  the  mute  creation  at  a  heat: 

But  when  arriv'd  at  laft  to  human  race. 

The  Godhead  took  a  deep  confidering  fpace; 

And  to  diftinguifh  man  from  all  the  reft, 

Unlock'd  the  facred  treafures  of  his  breaft ; 

And  mercy  niixt  with  reafon  did  impart. 

One  to  his  head,   the  other  to  his  heart: 

Reafon  to  rule,  but  mercy  to  forgive : 

The  firft  is  law,  the  laft  prerogative. 

And  like  his  mind  his  outward  form  appear'd,  ^{ 

\Mien,  iiTuing  naked,  to  the  wondering  herd,  r 

Hecharm'dtheireyes;and,fortheylov'd,thcvfear'd :  ' 

Not  arm'd  with  horns  of  arbitrary  rnight,  T 

Or  claws  to  feize  their  furry  fpoils  in  fight,  |- 

Or with increafeof feett'o'ertakethemintheirflight :  J 

Of  eafy  fhape,  and  pliant  ever}'^  way;  "j 

Confefling  ftiil  the  foftnefs  of  his  clay,  r 

And  kind  as  kings  upon  their  coronation-day :  -■' 

With  open  hands,  and  with  extended  fpace 

Of  arms,  to  fatisfy  a  large  embrace. 

Thus  kneaded  up  with  milk,  the  new-made  man 

His  kingdom  o'er  his  kindred  world  began : 

Till  knowledge  mifapply'd,  mifunderftood. 

And  pride  of  empire  four'd  his  balmy  blood. 

Then,  firft  rebelling,  his  own  ftamp  he  coins; 

The  murderer  Cain  was  latent  in  his  loins: 

And  blood  began  its  firft  and  loudeft  cry. 

For  differing  worlhip  of  the  Deity. 

Vx)L.  XIX.  C       ■  Thus 
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Thus  perfecution  rofe,  and  farther  fpace 
Produc'd  the  mighty  hunter  of  his  race. 
Not  fo  the  blefled  Pan  his  ilock  increas'd. 
Content  to  fold  them  from  the  faniifn'd  beaft : 
Mild  were  his  laws ;  the  ftieep  and  harmlefs  hind 
Were  never  of  the  perfecuting  kind. 
Such  pity  now  the  pious  paftor  fhows. 
Such  mercy  from  the  Britifh  lion  flows, 
That  both  provide  proteftion  from  their  foes. 

Oh  happy  regions,  Italy  and  Spain,- 
Wliich  never  did  thofe  monfters  entertain! 
The  wolf,  the  bear,  the  boar,  can  there  advance 
No  native  claim  of  juft  inheritance. 
J\nd  felf-preferving  laws,  fevere  in  fnow. 
May  guard  their  fences  from  th'  invading  foe. 
Where  birth  has  plac'd  them,  let  them  fafely  Ihare 
The  common  benefit  of  vital  air, 
Themfclves  unharmful,  let  them  live  unharm'd; 
Their  jaws  difabled,   and  their  claws  difarm'd: 
Here,  only  in  nofturnal  bowlings  bold. 
They  dare  not  feize  the  Hind,  nor  leap  the  fold^ 
More  powerful,  and  as  vigilant  as  the)'. 
The  lion  awfully  forbids  the  prey. 
^heir  rage  reprefs'd,  though  pinch'd  with  famine  fore. 
They  ftand  aloof,  and  tremble  at  his  roar: 
Much  is  their  hunger,  but  their  fear  is  more. 
Thefe  are  the  chief:   to  number  o'er  the  reft, 
And  ftand,  like  Adam,  naming  every  beaft. 
Were  weary  work;  nor  will  the  Mufe  defcribe 
A  Himy-born  and  fun-begotten  tribe.; 

Who, 
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\Mio,   far  from  fteeples  and  their  facred  found. 
In  fields  their  fuUen  conventicles  found. 
Thcfe  grcfs,  half-animated,  lumps  I  leave; 
Nor  can  I  think  what  thoughts  they  can  conceive. 
But,  if  they  think  at  all,  'tis  fure  no  higher 
Than  matter,  put  in  motion,  mayafpire: 
Souls  that  can  fcarce  ferment  their  mafs  of  clay 
So  droffy,  fo  divifible  are  they. 
As  would  but  ferve  pure  bodies  for  allay: 
Such  fouls  as  fhards  produce,  fuch  beetle  tilings 
As  only  buz  to  heaven  with  evening  wings ; 
Strike  in  the  dark,  offending  but  by  chance. 
Such  are  the  blindfold  blows  of  ignorance. 
They  know  not  beings,   and  but  hate  a  name; 
To  them  the  Hind  and  Panther  are  the  fame. 

The  Panther  fure  the  nobleft,  next  the  Hind, 
And  faireft  creature  of  the  fpotted  kind; 
Oh,  could  her  in-born  ftains  be  wafli'd  av.ay. 
She  were  too  good  to  be  a  beaft  of  prev ! 
How  can  I  praife,  or  blame,  and  not  offend. 
Or  how  divide  the  frailty  from  the  friend ; 
Her  faults  and  virtues  lie  fo  mix'd,  that  fhe 
Nor  wholly  ftands  condemn 'd,  nor  whollr  free. 
Then,  like  her  injur 'd  lion,  letmefpeak? 
He  cannot  bend  her,  and  he  would  not  break. 
Unkind  already,  and  eflrang'd  in  part. 
The  wolf  begins  to  fhare  her  wandering  heart. 
Though  unpolluted  yet  with  aftual  ill, 
She  half  commits  n\  ho  fins  but  in  her  w  ill. 

C  z  If, 
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If,  as  our  dreaming  platonifts  report. 

There  could  be  fpirits  of  a  middle  fort. 

Too  black  for  heaven,  and  yet  too  white  for  hell. 

Who  jufl:  dropt  half  way  down,  nor  lower  fell; 

So  pois'd,  fo  gently  (he  defcends  from  high. 

It  feems  a  foft  difmiffion  from  the  fky. 

Her  houfe  not  ancient,   whatfoe'er  pretence 

Her  clergy  heralds  make  in  her  defence. 

A  fecond  century  not  half-way  run. 

Since  the  new  honours  of  her  blood  begun, 

A  lion  old,  obfcene,  and  furious  made 

By  luft,  comprefs'd  her  mother  in  a  fhade; 

Then,   by  a  left-hand  marriage,  weds  the  dame. 

Covering  adultery  with  a  fpecious  name : 

So  fchifm  begot;  and  facrilege  and  fhe, 

A  well-match'd  pair,  got  gracelefs  herefy. 

God's  and  kings  rebels  have  the  fame  good  caufe. 

To  trample  down  divine  and  human  laws ; 

Both  would  be  call'd  reformers,  and  their  hate 

Alike  deftrudive  both  to  church  and  ftate : 

The  fruit  proclaims  the  plant;  a  lawlefs  prince 

By  luxury  reform'd  incontinence; 

By  ruins,  charity;  by  riots,  abftinence. 

Confeffions,  fafts,  and  penance  fet  afide ; 

Oh  with  what  eafe  we  follow  fuch  a  guide. 

Where  fouls  are  ftarv'd,  and  fenfes  gratify'd! 

Where  marriage  pleafures  midnight  prayer  fupply. 

And  mattin  bells,  a  melancholy  cry. 

Are  tun'd  io  merrier  ;iotes,  Increafe  and  multiply. 

Religion 
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Heligion  fhews  a  rofy-colour'd  face; 

Not  batrer'd  out  with  drudging  works  of  grace: 

A  down-hill  reformation  rolls  apace. 

What  flefh  and  blood  would  crowd  the  narrow  gate, 

Or,  till  they  wafte  their  pamper'd  paunches,  wait  ? 

All  would  be  happy  at  the  cheapeft  rate. 

Though  our  lean  faith  thefe  rigid  laws  has  given. 
The  full-fed  rvluffulman  goes  fat  to  heaven; 
For  his  Arabian  prophet  with  delights 
Of  fenfe  a'.lur'd  his  eaftem  profehtes. 
The  jolly  Luther,  reading  him,  began 
T'  interpret  Scriptures  by  his  Alcoran; 
To  erub  the  thorns  beneath  our  tender  feet. 
And  make  the  paths  of  Paradife  more  fweet: 
Bethought  him  of  a  wife  ere  half  way  gone,. 
For  'twas  uneafy  traveling  alone; 
And,  in  this  mafquerade  of  mirth  and  love, 
Miflook  the  blifs  of  heaven  for  Bacchanals  abo^T, 
Sure  he  prefura'd  of  praife,  who  came  to  llock 
Th'  etherial  paftures  with  fo  fair  a  flock 
Bumifh'd,  and  battening  on  their  food,  to  fliow 
Their  diligence  of  careful  herds  below. 

Our  Panther,  though  like  thefe  fhe  chang'd  her  l:kead^ 
Yet  as  the  miftrefs  of  a  monarch's  bed. 
Her  front  ereft  with  majefty  fhe  bore. 
The  crofier  wielded,  and  the  m.itre  wore. 
Her  upper  part  of  decent  difcipline 
Shew'd  affeftation  of  an  ancient  line ; 
And  fathers,  councils,  church  and  church's  head, 
^^'ere  on  her  reverend  phylafteries  read. 

'C  3  But 
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But  what  difgrac'd  and  difavow'd  the  reft. 
Was  Calvin's  brand,  that  ftigmatiz'd  the  beaft. 
Thus,  like  a  creature  of  a  double  kind. 
In  her  own  labyrinth  fhe  lives  confin'd. 
To  foreign  lands  no  found  of  her  is  come. 
Humbly  content  to  be  defpis'd  at  home. 
Such  is  her  faith,  where  good  cannot  be  had. 
At  leaft  fhe  leaves  the  refufe  of  the  bad : 
Nice  in  her  choice  of  ill,  though  not  of  bed. 
And  leaft  deform'd,  becaufe  deform 'd  the  leaft. 
In  doubtful  points  betwixt  her  differing  friends. 
Where  one  for  fubftance,  one  for  fign  contends. 
Their  contradifting  terms  fhe  ftrives  to  join ; 
Sign  fhall  be  fubftance,  fubftance  fhall  be  fign. 
A  real  prefence  all  her  fons  allow. 
And  yet  'tis  flat  idolatry  to  bow, 
Becaufe  the  godhead  's  there  they  know  not  how\ 
Her  novices  are  taught,  that  bread  and  wine 
Are  but  the  vifible  and  outward  fign, 
Receiv'd  by  thofe  who  in  communion  join. 
But  th'  inward  grace,  or  the  thing  fignify'd. 
His  blood  and  body,  who  to  fave  us  dy'd ; 
The  faithful  this  thing  fignify'd  receive: 
What  is't  thofe  faithful  then  partake  or  leave? 
For  what  is  fignify'd  and  underftood. 
Is,  by  her  own  confefTion,  flefh  and  blood. 
Then,  by  the  fame  acknowledgement,  we  know 
They  take  the  fign,  and  take  the  fubftance  too. 
The  literal  fenfe  is  hard  to  flefh  and  blood. 
But  nonfenfe  never  can  be  underftood. 
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Her  wild  belief  on  every  w-ave  is  toft ; 
But  fure  no  church  can  better  morals  boaft. 
True  to  her  king  her  principles  are  found ; 
Oh  that  her  praftice  were  but  half  fo  found! 
Stedfaft  in  various  turns  of  ftate  fhe  ftood. 
And  feal'd  her  vow'd  affeftion  with  her  blood ; 
Nor  will  I  meanly  tax  her  conftancy. 
That  intereft  or  obligement  made  the  tye. 
Bound  to  the  fate  of  murder'd  monarchy. 
Before  the  founding  ax  fo  falls  the  vine, 
Whofe  tender  branches  round  the  poplar  twine. 
She  chofe  her  ruin,  and  refign'd  her  life. 
In  death  undaunted  as  an  Indian  wife: 
A  rare  example !  but  fome  fouls  we  fee 
Grow  hard,  and  ftiffen  with  adverfity: 
Yet  thefe  by  fortune's  favours  are  undone;  "j 

Refolv'd  into  a  bafer  form  they  run,  r 

And  bore  the  wind,   but  cannot  bear  the  fun.  J 

Let  this  be  nature's  frailty,  or  her  fate. 
Or  Ifgrim's  counfel,  her  nev/-chofen  mate; 
Still  fhe  's  the  faireft  of  the  fallen  crew. 
No  mother  more  indulgent  but  the  true. 

Fierce  to  her  foes,  yet  fears  her  force  to  try, 
Becaufe  fhe  wants  innate  authority; 
For  how  can  fhe  conflrain  them  to  obey. 
Who  has  herfelf  caft  off  the  lawful  fway? 
Rebellion  equals  all ;  and  thofe,  who  toil 
In  common  theft,   will  fhare  the  common  fpoi!.. 
Let  her  produce  the  title  and  the  right 
Againft  her  old  fuperiors  firil  to  fiehtj 

c  4  ir 
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If  {he  reform  by  text,  ev'n  that  's  as  plain 

For  her  own  rebels  to  reform  again. 

As  long  as  words  a  different  fenfe  will  bear» 

And  each  may  be  his  own  interpreter. 

Our  airy  faith  will  no  foundation  find; 

The  word  's  a  weathercock  for  every  wind : 

The  bear,  the  fox,  the  wolf,  by  turns  prevail; 

The  moft  in  power  fupplies  the  prefent  gale. 

The  wretched  Panther  cries  aloud  for  aid 

To  church  and  councils,  whom  fhe  firfl:  betray'd; 

No  help  from  fathers  or  tradition's  train : 

Thofe  ancient  guides  fhe  taught  us  to  difdain. 

And  by  that  fcripture,  which  fhe  once  abus'd 

To  reformation,  ftands  herfelf  accus'd. 

What  bills  for  breach  of  laws  can  fhe  prefer. 

Expounding  which  fhe  owns  herfelf  may  err; 

And,  after  all  her  winding  ways  are  try 'd,  "1 

If  doubts  arife,  fhe  flips  herfelf  afide,  r 

And  leaves  the  private  confcience  for  the  guide.       -* 

If  then  that  confcience  fet  th*  offender  free. 

It  bars  her  claim  to  church  authority.. 

How  can  fhe  cenfure,  or  what  crime  pretend. 

But  fcripture  may  be  conflrued  to  defend? 

Ev'n  thofe,  whom  for  rebellion  (he  tranfniits 

To  civil  power,  her  dodrine  firft  acquits;. 

Becaufe  no  difobedience  can  enfue. 

Where  no  fubmiffion  to  a  judge  is  due; 

Each  judging  for  himfelf  by  her  confeat. 

Whom  thus  abfolv'd  flie  fends  to  punilliment, 

Siippofe 
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Suppofe  the  magiftrate  revenge  her  caufe, 
'Tis  only  for  tranfgrefling  human  laws. 
How  anfwering  to  its  end  a  church  is  made, 
Whofe  power  is  but  to  counfel  and  perfuade! 
O  folid  rock,  on  which  fecure  fhe  ftands ! 
Eternal  houfe  not  built  with  mortal  hands ! 
O  fure  defence  againfl  th'  infernal  gate, 
A  patent  during  pleafure  of  the  ftate! 

Thus  is  the  Panther  neither  lov'd  nor  fear'd, 
A  meer  mock  queen  of  a  divided  herd; 
\\  hom  foon  by  lawful  power  (he  rrright  controul, 
}  fcrfelf  a  part  fubmitted  to  the  whole. 
Then,  as  the  moon  who  fii^ft  receives  the  light 
By  which  (he  makes  our  nether  regions  bright. 
So  might  fhe  fhine,  refiecting  from  afar 
The  rays  fhe  borrow'd  from  a  better  (tar; 
Big  with  the  beams  which  from  her  mother  flow. 
And  reigning  o'er  the  rifing  tides  below : 
No\v,  mixing  with  a  favage  crowd,  fhe  goes. 
And  meanly  flatters  her  inveterate  foes, 
Rul'd  while  fhe  rules,  and  lofing  every  hour 
Her  wretched  remnants  of  precarious  power. 

One  evening,  while  the  cooler  fhade  fhe  fought. 
Revolving  many  a  melancholy  thought. 
Alone  fhe  walk'd,  and  look'd  around  in  vain. 
With  rueful  vifage,  for  her  vanifh'd  train : 
None  of  her  fylvan  fubjeds  made  their  court; 
Levees  and  couchees  pafs'd  without  refort. 
So  hardly  can  ufurpers  manage  well 
Thofe  whom  they  iirft  inllruded  to  rebel. 

More 
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More  liberty  begets  defire  of  more ; 
The  hunger  ftill  increafes  with  the  ftore. 
Without  refpeft  they  brufli'd  along  the  wood 
Each  in  his  clan,  and,  fill'd  with  loathfome  food, 
Alk'd  no  permiffion  to  the  neighbouring  flood. 
The  Panther,  full  of  inward  difcontent. 
Since  they  would  go,  before  them  wifely  went ; 
Supplying  want  of  power  by  drinking  firft. 
As  if  fhe  gave  them  leave  to  quench  their  thirft. 
Among  the  reft,  the  Hind,  with  fearful  face. 
Beheld  from  far  the  common  watering-place. 
Nor  durft  approach ;  till  with  an  awful  roar 
The  fovereign  lion  bad  her  fear  no  more. 
Encourag'd  thus  Ihe  brought  her  younglings  nigh. 
Watching  the  motions  of  her  patron's  eye. 
And  drank  a  fober  draught ;  the  reft  amaz'd 
Stood  mutely  ftill,  and  on  the  ftranger  gaz'd ; 
Survey'd  her  part  by  part,  and  fought  to  find 
The  ten-horn'd  monfter  in  the  harmlefs  Hind, 
Such  as  the  Wolf  and  Panther  had  defign'd. 
The}--  thought  at  firft  they  dream'd ;  for  'twas  offence 
With  them,  to  queftion  certitude  of  fenfe. 
Their  guide  in  faith :  but  nearer  when  they  drew. 
And  had  the  faultlefs  objeft  full  in  view. 
Lord,  how  they  all  admir'd  her  heavenly  hue! 
Some,  who  before  her  fellowfhip  difdain'd. 
Scarce,  and  but  fcarce,  from  in-born  rage  reftraln'd, 
Now  frifk'd  about  her,  and  old  kindred  feign'd. 
Whether  for  love  or  intereft,  every  feft 
Of  all  the  favage  nation  fhew'd  refpe-S, 

The 
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The  viceroy  Panther  could  not  awe  the  herd; 
The  more  the  company,  the  lefs  they  fear'd. 
The  furly  Wolf  with  fee  ret  envy  barft. 
Yet  could  not  howl ;  the  Hind  had  feen  him  firft 
But  what  he  durft  not  fpeak,  the  Panther  durft. 
For  when  the  herd,  fufEc'd,  did  late  repair 
To  ferney  heaths,  and  to  their  foreft  lare. 
She  made  a  mannerly  excufe  to  ftay. 
Proffering  the  Hind  to  wait  her  half  the  way : 
That,  fmce  the  (ky  was  clear,  an  hour  of  talk 
Alight  help  her  to  beguile  the  tedious  walk. 
^Vith  much  good-will  the  motion  was  embrac'd. 
To  chat  a  while  on  their  adventures  pafs'd: 
Nor  had  the  grateful  Hind  fo  foon  forgot 
Her  friend  and  fellow -fufFerer  in  the  plot. 
Yet  wondering  how  of  late  flic  grew  eftrang'd. 
Her  forehead  cloudy,   and  her  countenance  chang'd. 
She  thought  this  hour  th'  occafion  would  prefent 
To  learn  her  fecret  caufe  of  difcontent, 
Wliich,  v.ell  fhe  hop'd,  might  be  with  cafe redrefs'd, 
Confidering  her  a  well-bred  civil  heart. 
And  more  a  gentlewoman  than  the  reft. 
After  fome  common  talk  what  rumours  ran. 
The  lady  of  the  fpctted-mufF  began. 

THE      SECOND      PART. 

Tr\  AME,  fa'd  the  Panther,  times  are  mended  well, 
"*~*^   Since  late  among  the  Philittines  you  fell. 
The  toils  were  pitch'd,    a  fpacious  traft  of  ground 
With  expert  huntfmen  was  encomrafs'd  round; 

Th' 
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Th'  inclofure  narrow'd ;  the  fagacious  power 

Of  hounds  and  death  drew  nearer  every  hour. 

'Tis  true,   the  younger  lion  fcap'd  the  fnare. 

But  all  your  prieftly  calves  lay  ftruggling  there; 

As  facrifices  on  their  altars  laid; 

While  you  their  careful  mother  wifely  fled. 

Nor  trufting  deftiny  to  fave  your  head. 

For  whate'er  promifes  you  have  apply'd 

To  your  unfailing  church,  the  furer  fide 

Is  four  fair  legs  in  danger  to  provide. 

And  whate'er  tales  of  Peter's  chair  you  tell. 

Yet,  faving  reverence  of  the  miracle. 

The  better  luck  was  yours  to  fcape  fo  well. 

As  I  remember,  faid  the  fober  Hind, 
Thofe  toils  were  for  your  own  dear  felf  defign'd. 
As  well  as  me ;  and  with  the  felf- fame  throw. 
To  catch  the  quarry  and  the  vermin  too. 
Forgive  the  flanderous  tongues  that  call'd  you  fo. 
Howe'er  you  take  it  now,  the  common  cry 
Then  ran  you  down  for  your  rank  loyalty. 
Befides,  in  Popery  they  thought  you  nurft. 
As  evil  tongues  will  ever  fpeak  the  w  orft, 
Becaufe  fome  forms,  and  ceremonies  fome 
You  kept,  and  flood  in  the  main  queftion  dumb. 
Dumb  you  were  born  indeed ;  but  thinking  long 
The  teft  it  feems  at  laft  has  loos'd  your  tongue. 
And  to  explain  what  your  forefathers  meant. 
By  real  prefence  in  the  facrament. 
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After  long  fencing  pulh'd  againft  a  wall. 
Your  falvo  comes,  that  he  's  not  there  at  all :  . 
There  chang'd  your  faith,  and  what  may  change  may 

fall. 

Who  can  believe  what  varies  every  day. 
Nor  ever  was,  nor  will  be,  ataftay? 

Tortures  may  force  the  tongue  untruths  to  tell. 
And  I  ne'er  own'd  myfelf  infallible, 
Reply'd  the  Panther :  grant  fuch  prefence  were. 
Yet  in  your  fenfe  I  never  own'd  it  there. 
A  real  virtue  we  by  faith  receive. 
And  that  we  in  the  facrament  believe. 
Then  faid  the  Hind,  as  you  the  matter  ftate. 
Not  only  Jefuits  can  equivocate; 
For  real,   as  you  now  the  word  expound. 
From  folid  fubflance  dwindles  to  a  found. 
Methinks  an  ^fop's  fable  you  repeat; 
You  know  who  took  the  (hadow  for  the  meat : 
Your  church's  fubftance  thus  you  change  at  will. 
And  yet  retain  your  former  figure  ftill. 
I  freely  grant  you  fpoke  to  fave  your  life; 
For  then  you  lay  beneath  the  butcher's  knife. 
Long  time  you  fought,  redoubled  battery  bore. 
But,  after  all,  againft  yourfelf  you  fwore ; 
Your  former  felf :    for  every  hour  your  form 
Is  chopp'd  and  chang'd,  like  winds  before  a  ftorm. 
Thus  fear  and  intereft  will  prevail  with  fome ; 
For  all  have  not  the  gift  of  martyrdom. 

The  Panther  grinn'd  at  this,  and  thus  reply'd : 
"JTliat  men  may  err  was  never  yet  deny'd. 

But, 
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But,  if  that  common  principle  be  true, 
The  cannon,  dame,  is  level'd  full  at  ypu. 
But,  fliunning  long  difputes,  I  fain  would  fee 
That  wondrous  wight  Infallibility. 
Is  he  from  heaven,  this  mighty  champion,  come : 
Or  lodg'd  below  in  fubterranean  Rome  ? 
Firft,  feat  him  fomewhere,  and  derive  liis  race. 
Or  elfe  conclude  that  nothing  has  no  place. 

Suppofe,  though  I  difown  it,  faid  the  Hind, 
The  certain  manfion  were  not  yet  affign'd : 
The  doubtful  refidence  no  proof  can  bring 
Againft  the  plain  exiftence  of  the  thing. 
Becaufe  ph'ilofophers  may  difagree. 
If  fight  eraiflion  or  reception  be. 
Shall  it  be  thence  inferr'd,  I  do  not  fee? 
But  you  require  an  anfwer  pofitive, 
Vv''hich  yet,  when  I  demand,  you  dare  not  give; 
For  fallacies  in  univerfals  live. 
•I  then  affirm  that  this  unfailing  guide 
In  pope  and  general  councils  muft  refide; 
Both  lawful,  both  combin'd:   what  one  decrees 
By  numerous  votes,  the  other  ratifies; 
On  this  undoubted  {enk  the  church  relies. 
'Tis  true,  fome  doftors  in  a  fcantier  fpaee, 
I  mean,  in  each  apart,  contrail  the  place. 
Some,  who  to  greater  length  extend  the  line. 
The  church's  after-acceptation  join. 
This  lafl  circumference  appears  too  wide; 
The  church  diiFus'd  is  by  the  council  ty'd; 

As 
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As  members,  by  their  reprefentatives 

Oblig'd  to  laws,  which  prince  and  fenate  gives. 

Thus  fome  contraft,  and  fome  enlarge  the  fpace : 

In  pope  and  council  who  denies  the  place, 

Affirted  from  above  with  God's  unfailing  grace? 

Thofe  canons  all  the  needful  points  contain; 

Their  fenfe  fo  obvious,  and  their  words  fo  plain. 

That  no  difputes  about  the  doubtful  text 

Ha\e  hitherto  the  labouring  world  perplex'd. 

If  any  fhould  in  after-times  appear. 

New  councils  mull  be  call'd,  to  make  the  meaning  c!ea>: 

Eecaufe  in  them  the  power  fupreme  refides; 

And  all  the  promlfes  are  to  the  guides. 

This  may  be  taught  with  found  and  fafe  defence: 

But  mark,  how  fandy  is  your  own  pretence. 

Who,  fetting  councils,  pope,  and  church  afide. 

Are  CA  ery  man  his  own  prefuming  guide. 

The  facred  books,  you  f&y,   are  full  and  plain. 

And  every  needful  point  of  truth  contain: 

All  who  can  read  interpreters  may  be : 

"Thus,  though  your  feveral  churches  difagree. 

Yet  ever}^  faint  has  to  himfelf  alone 

The  fecret  of  this  philofophic  ftone. 

Thefe  principles  your  jarring  feds  unite, 

"W  hen  differing  doftors  and  difcipks  fight. 

Though  Luther,  Zuinglius,  Calvin,  holy  chiefs. 

Have  Tnade  a  battle- royal  of  beliefs ; 

Or  like  wild  horfes  feveral  ways  have  whlrl'd 

The  tortur'd  text  about  the  chxiflian  world ; 

Eacli 
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Each  Jehu  laflaing  on  with  furious  force. 
That  Turk  or  Jew  could  not  have  us'd  it  worfe; 
No  matter  what  diffenfion  leaders  make, 
Where  every  private  man  may  fa\e  a  flake ; 
Rul'd  by  the  fcripture  and  his  own  advice. 
Each  has  a  blind  bye-path  to  Paradife; 
Where,  driving  in  a  circle  flow  or  fail, 
Oppofmg  feds  are  fure  to  meet  at  lafl, 
A  wondrous  charity  you  have  in  ftore 
For  all  reform'd  to  pafs  the  narrow  door: 
So  much,  that  Mahomet  had  fcarcely  more. 
For  he,  kind  prophet,  was  for  damning  none; 
Eut  Chrift  and  Mofes  were  to  fave  their  own  : 
Himfelf  was  to  fecure  his  chofen  race. 
Though  reafon  good  for  Turks  to  take  the  place. 
And  he  allow'd  to  be  the  better  man. 
In  virtue  of  Jiis  holier  Alcoran. 

True,  faid  the  Panther,  I  flidl  ne'er  deny 
My  brethren  may  be  fav'd  as  well  as  I : 
Though  Huguenots  condemn  our  ordination^ 
Succeffion,  minifterial  vocation.; 
And  Luther,  more  miftaking  what  he  read, 
Misjoins  the  facred  body  with  the  bread : 
Yet,  lady,  ftill  remember  I  maintain. 
The  word  in  needful  points  is  only  plain. 

Necdlefs,  or  needful,  I  not  now  contend. 
For  ftill  you  have  a  loop-hole  for  a  friend ; 
(Rejoin'd  the  matron) :  but  the  rule  you  lay  I 


Has  led  whole  flocks,  and  leads  them  fl:ill  allray, 
in  weighty  points,  and  full  damnation's  way. 
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For  did  not  Arius  firft,  Socinus  now. 
The  Son's  eternal  God-head  difavow  ? 
And  did  not  thefe  by  gofpel  texts  alone 
Condemn  our  doftrine,  and  maintain  their  own  ? 
H2.ve  not  all  hereticks  the  fame  pretence 
To  plead  the  fcriptures  in  their  own  defence? 
How  did  the  Nicene  council  then  decide 
That  ftrong  debate?  was  it  by  fcripture  tiy'd? 
No,  fure;  to  that  the  rebel  would  not  yield ; 
Squadrons  of  texts  he  marfhal'd  in  the  field: 
That  was  but  civil  war,  an  equal  fet. 
Where  piles  with  piles,  and  eagles  eagles  met. 
With  texts  point-blank  and  plain  he  fac'd  the  foe. 
And  did  not  Satan  tempt  our  Saviour  fo  ? 
The  good  old  bifhops  took  a  fimpler  way  ; 
Each  aflc'd  but  what  he  heard  his  father  fay. 
Or  how  he  was  inftrufted  in  his  youth. 
And  by  tradition's  force  upheld  the  truth. 

The  Panther  fmil'd  at  this;  and  when,  faid  IhCs 
Were  thofe  firft  councils  difallow'd  by  me  ? 
Or  where  did  I  at  fure  tradition  ftrike. 
Provided  ftill  it  were  apoftolic  ? 

Friend,  faid  the  Hind,  you  quit  your  former  ground. 
Where  kll  your  faith  you  did  on  fcripture  found  : 
Now  'tis  tradition  join'd  with  holy  writ ; 
But  thus  your  memory  betrays  your  wit. 

No,  faid  the  Panther;  for  in  that  I  view. 
When  your  tradition's  forg'd,  and  when  tis  true. 
I  ftt  them  by  the  rule,  and,  as  they  fquarc,  ^ 

Or  deviate  from  undoubted  doftrine  there,  > 

This  oral  fidion,  that  old  faith  declare,  i 

Vol.  XIX.  D  (Hind.) 
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(Hin(i.)ThccounciIfteer'd,Itfeems,adifFerentcourfcj 

They  try'd  the  fcripture  by  tradition's  force  ; 

But  you  tradition  by  the  fcripture  try  ;  "j 

Purfued  by  fefts,  from  this  to  that  yea  fly,  > 

Nor  dare  on  one  foundation  to  rely.  J 

The  word  is  then  depos'd,  and  in  this  view. 

You  rule  the  fcripture,  not  the  fcripture  you. 

Thus  faid  the  dame,  and,  fmiling,  thuspurfu'd: 

I  fee,  tradition  then  is  difallow'd. 

When  not  evinc'd  by  fcripture  to  be  true. 

And  fcripture,  as  interpreted  by  you. 

But  here  you  tread  upon  unfaithful  ground  ; 

Unlefs  you  could  infallibly  expound: 

Which  you  rejeft  as  odious  popery. 

And  throw  that  dodtrine  back  with  fcom  on  me# 

Suppofe  we  on  things  traditive  divide. 

And  both  appeal  to  fcripture  to  decide; 

By  various  texts  we  both  uphold  our  claim. 

Nay,  often,  ground  our  titles  on  the  fame: 

After  long  labour  loft,  and  time's  expence. 

Both  grant  the  words,  and  quarrel  for  the  fenfe. 

Thus  all  difputes  for  ever  muft  depend ; 

For  no  dumb  rule  can  controverfies  end. 

Thus,  when  j^ou  faid.  Tradition  muft  be  try'd 

By  facred  writ,  whofe  fenfe  yourfelves  decide. 

You  faid  no  more,  but  that  yourfelves  muft  be 

The  judges  of  the  fcripture  fenfe,  not  we. 

Againft  our  church-tradition  you  declare. 

And  yet  your  clerks  would  fit  in  Mofes'  chair: 

At  leaft  'tis  prov'd  againft  your  argument. 

The  rule  is  far  from  plain,  where  aU  diffent, 

if 
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If  not  by  fcriptures,  how  can  we  be  fure 
Reply 'd  the  Panther,  what  tradition's  pure? 
For  you  may  palm  upon  us  new  for  old : 
All,  as  they  fay,  that  glitters  is  not  gold. 

How  but  by  following  her,  repl\''d  the  dame. 
To  whom  dcriv'd  from  fire  to  fon  they  came; 
Where  every  age  does  on  another  mo^e. 
And  truds  no  farther  than  the  next  above; 
Where  all  the  rounds  like  Jacob's  ladder  rife. 
The  loweft  hid  in  earth,  the  topmoft  in  the  fides, 

Stemly  the  favage  did  her  anfwer  mark. 
Her  glou  ing  eyc-baljs  glittering  in  the  dark. 
And  faid  but  this :  Since  lucre  was  your  trade. 
Succeeding  times  fuch  dreadful  gaps  have  made, 
'Tis  dangerous  climbing :  To  your  fons  and  you 
I  leave  the  ladder,  and  its  omen  too. 

(Hind.)  The  Panther's  breath  was  ever  fam'd  foe 
fueet ; 
But  from  the  Wolf  fuch  wifhes  oft  I  meet: 
You  learn 'd  this  language  from  the  blatant  beall. 
Or  rather  did  not  fpeak,  but  were  pofTefs'd. 
As  for  your  anfwer,  'tis  but  barely  urg'd : 
You  muft  evince  tradition  to  be  forg'd ; 
Produce  plain  proofs  ;  unblemifh'd  authors  ufe 
As  ancient  as  thofe  ages  they  accufe; 
Till  when  'tis  not  fufficient  to  defame : 
An  old  poflellion  flands,  till  elder  quits  the  claim. 
Then  for  our  intereft,  which  is  nam'd  alone 
To  load  with  en\ }',  we  retort  your  own« 

D  2  For 
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For  when  traditions  in  your  faces  fiy, 

Refolving  not  to  yield,  you  muft  decry. 

As  when  the  caufe  goes  hard,  the  guilty  man. 

Excepts,  and  thins  his  jury  all  he  can ; 

So  when  you  fland  of  other  aid  bereft. 

You  to  the  twelve  apoftles  would  be  left. 

Your  friend  the  Wolf  did  with  more  craft  provide 

To  fet  thofe  toys  traditions  quite  afide; 

And  fathers  too,  unlefs  when,  reafon  fpent. 

He  cites  them  but  fometimes  for  ornament. 

But,  madam  Panther,  you,  though  more  fincere. 

Are  not  fo  wife  as  your  adulterer : 

The  private  fpirit  is  a  better  blind. 

Than  all  the  dodging  tricks  your  authors  find. 

For  they,  who  left  the  fcripture  to  the  crowd. 

Each  for  his  own  peculiar  judge  allow'd; 

The  way  to  pleafe  them  was  to  make  them  proud. 

Thus  with  full  fails  they  ran  upon  the  flielf ; 

Who  could  fufped:  a  cozenage  from  himfelf  ? 

On  his  own  reafon  fafer  'tis  to  ftand. 

Than  be  deceiv'd  and  damn'd  at  fecond-hand. 

But  you,  v4io  fathers  and  traditions  take. 

And  garble  fome,  and  fome  you  quite  forfake. 

Pretending  church-authority  to  fix. 

And  yet  fome  grains  of  private  fpirit  mix. 

Are  like  a  mule  made  up  of  differing  feed. 

And  that's  the  reafon  why  you  never  breed; 

At  leaft  not  propagate  your  kind  abroad. 

For  home  diffenters  are  by  ftatutes  aw'd. 

And 
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And  yet  they  grow  upon  }'ou  e\en'  day,  1 

While  you,  to  fpeak  the  beft,  are  at  a  Hay,  ' 

For  fefts,  that  are  extremes,  abhor  a  middle  wzy. 
Like  tricks  of  ftate,  to  ftop  a  raging  flood. 
Or  mollify  a  mad-brain'd  fenate's  mood : 
Of  all  expedients  never  one  was  good. 
Well  may  they  argue,  nor  can  you  deny. 
If  we  mud  fix  on  church  authority, 
Beft  on  the  beft,  the  fountain,  not  the  flood ; 
That  muft  be  better  ftill,  if  this  be  good. 
Shall  fhe  command  who  has  herfelf  rebell'd? 
Is  antichrift  by  antichrift  cxpell'd? 
Did  we  a  lawful  tyranny  difplace. 
To  fet  aloft  a  baftard  of  the  race  ? 
Why  all  thefe  wars  to  win  the  book,  if  we 
Muft  not  interpret  for  ourfdves,  but  (he  ? 
Either  be  wholly  flaves,  or  wholly  free. 
For  purging  fires  traditions  muft  not  fight; 
Eut  they  muft  prove  epifcopacy's  right. 
Thus  thofe  led  horfes  are  from  ferv  ice  freed ; 
You  never  mount  them  but  in  time  of  need. 
Like  mercenaries,  hir'd  for  home  defence. 
They  will  not  ferve  againft  their  native  prince* 
Againft  domeftic  foes  of  hierarchy 
Thefe  are  drawn  forth,  to  make  fanatics  fly ; 
But,  when  they  fee  their  countrj'men  at  hand. 
Marching  againft  them  under  church-command , 
Straight  they  forfake  their  colours,  and  diftsand. 
Thus  ftie,  nor  could  the  Panther  well  enlarge 
With  weak  defence  againft  fo  ftrcng  a  charge  i 

D  3  But 
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But  faid :  For  what  did  Chrift  his  word  provide. 

If  ftill  his  church  muft  want  a  living  guide? 

And  if  ail-faving  doftrines  are  not  there. 

Or  facred  penmen  could  not  make  them  clear. 

From  after-ages  we  fhould  hope  in  vain 

For  truths,  which  men  infpir'd  could  not  explain, 

Before  the  word  was  written,  faid  the  Hind, 
Our  Saviour  preach'd  his  faith  to  human  kind : 
From  his  apoftles  the  firft  age  receiv'd 
Eternal  truth,  and  what  they  taught  believ'd. 
Thus  by  tradition  faith  was  planted  firfl ; 
Succeeding  flocks  fucceeding  paftors  nurs'd. 
This  was  the  way  our  wife  Redeemer  chofe, 
(Who  fure  could  all  things  for  the  beft  difpofe) 
To  fence  his  fold  from  their  encroaching  foes. 
He  could  have  writ  himfelf,  but  well  forefaw 
Th'  event  would  be  like  that  of  Mofes'  law  ; 
Some  difference  would  arife,  fome  doubts  remain. 
Like  thofe  which  yet  the  jarring  Jews  itiaintain. 
No  written  laws  can  be  fo  plain,  fo  pure. 
But  wit  may  glofs,  and  malice  may  obfcure; 
Not  thofe  indited  by  his  firft  command, 
A  prophet  grav'd  the  text,  an  angel  held  his  hand* 
Thus  faith  was,  ere  the  written  word  appear'd. 
And  men  believ'd  not  what  they  read  but  heard. 
But  fince  th'  apoftles  could  not  be  confin'd 
To  thefe,  or  thofe,  but  feverally  defign'd 
Their  large  commiffion  round  the  world  to  blow  ; 
To  fpread  their  fuith,  they  fpread  their  labours  too. 

Yet 
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Yet  ftill  their  abfent  flock  their  pains  did  fhare; 

They  hearken'd  dill,  for  love  produces  care» 

And  as  miftakes  arofe,  or  difcords  fell. 

Or  bold  feducers  taught  them  to  rebel. 

As  charity  grew  cold,  or  fac'^ion  hot. 

Or  long  neglccl  their  lelTons  had  forgot, 

For  all  their  wants  they  wifely  did  pro\ ide. 

And  preaching  by  epiftles  was  fupply'd: 

So  great  phyficians  cannot  all  attend. 

But  fome  they  viiit,  and  to  fome  thf.y  fend. 

Yet  all  thofe  letters  were  not  writ  to  all; 

Nor  firft  intended  but  occafional. 

Their  abfent  fermons  ;  nor  if  they  contain 

All  needful  doctrines,  are  thofe  dodrines  plain. 

Clearnefs  by  frerjuent  preaching  muft  be  w  rought  j 

They  writ  but  feldom,  but  they  dail)-  taught. 

And  w  hat  one  faint  has  faid  of  holy  Paul, 

"  He  darkly  w  rlt,"  is  true  applyd  to  all. 

For  this  obfcurity  could  heaven  pro\  ide 

More  prudently  than  by  a  li\  ing  guide. 

As  doubts  arofe,  the  difference  to  decide  ? 

A  guide  was  therefore  needful,  therefore  made  ; 

And,  if  appointed,  fu re  to  be  obey 'd. 

Thus,  with  due  reverence  to  th'  apoftles'  writ. 

By  which  my  fbns  are  taught,  to  which  fubmit; 

I  think,  thofe  truths,  their  facred  works  contain. 

The  church  alone  can  certainly  explain ; 

That  folio wiflg  ages,  leaning  on  the  part. 

May  reft  upon  the  priniitive  at  M. 

D  4  Nor 
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Nor  would  I  thence  the  word  no  rule  infer. 
But  none  without  the  church-interpreter. 
Becaufe,  as  I  have  urg'd  before,  'tis  mute. 
And  is  itfelf  the  fubjeft  of  difpute. 
But  what  th'  apoftles  their  fuccelTors  taught. 
They  to  the  next>  from  them  to  us  is  brought, 
Th'  undoubted  fenfe  which  is  in  fcripture  fought. 
From  hence  the  church  is  arm'd,  when  errors  rife 
To  flop  their  entrance,  and  prevent  furprife; 
And,  fafe  entrench'd  within,  her  foes  without  defies 
By  thefe  all  feftering  fores  her  councils  heal. 
Which  time  or  has  difclos'd,  or  fhall  reveal; 
For  difcord  cannot  end  without  a  laft  appeal. 
Nor  can  a  council  national  decide. 
But  with  fubordination  to  her  guide: 
(I  wifh  the  caufe  were  en  that  iffue  try'd.) 
Much  lefs  the  fcripture ;  for  fuppofe  debate 
Betwixt  pretenders  to  a  fair  eftate. 
Bequeath 'd  by  fome  legator's  laft  intent; 
(Such  is  our  dying  Saviour's  teftament:) 
The  will  is  prov'd,  is  open'd,  and  is  read; 
The  doubtful  heirs  their  differing  titlrs  plead  : 
All  vouch  the  words  their  intereft  to  maintain. 
And  each  pretends  by  thofe  his  caufe  is  plain. 
Shall  then  the  Teftament  award  the  right  ? 
No,  that's  the  Hungary  for  which  they  fight; 
The  field  of  battle,  fubjeft  of  debate ; 
The  thing  contended  for,  the  fair  eftate. 
The  fenfe  is  intricate,  'tis  only  clear 
What  vowels  and  what  confonants  are. there. 

Therefore 
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Therefore  'tis  plain,  its  meaning  muft  be  try'd 
Ecforc  fomc  judge  appointed  to  decide. 

Suppofe,  the  fair  apoftate  faid,  I  grant. 
The  faithful  flock  foine  living  guide  fliould  want. 
Your  arguments  an  endlefs  chafe  purfue: 
Produce  this  vaunted  leader  to  our  view. 
This  mighty  Mofes  of  the  chofen  crew. 

The  dame,  who  faw  her  fainting  foe  retir'd, 
With  force  renew'd,  to  vi(flory  afpir'd  ; 
And,  looking  upward  to  her  kindred  (ky,  "I 

As  once  our  Saviour  own'd  his  Deity,  V 

Pronounc'd  his  words — "  fne  whom  ye  feek  am  I."  J 
Nor  lefs  amaz'd  this  voice  the  Panther  heard. 
Than  were  thofe  Jews  to  hear  a  God  declar'd. 
Then  thus  the  matron  modeftly  renew'd : 
I-^t  all  your  prophets  and  their  fe(fts  be  view'd. 
And  fee  to  which  of  them  yourfelves  think  fit 
The  conduct  of  your  confcience  to  fubmit : 
Each  profelyte  would  vote  his  doftor  beft,. 
With  abfolute  exclufion  to  the  reft: 
Thus  would  your  Polifh  diet  difagree,. 
And  end,  as  it  began,  in  anarchy: 
Yourfelf  the  faireft  for  eleftion  ftand, 
Becaufe  you  feem  crown-general  of  the  land : 
But  foon  againft  your  fuperftitious  lawn 
Some  prefbyterian  fabre  would  be  drawn  : 
In  your  eftabliHi'd  laws  of  fovereignty 
The  reft  fome  fundamental  flaw  would  fee, 
Aad  call  rebellion  gofpel-liberty. 
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To  church-decrees  your  articles  require 
Submiffion  mollify 'd,  if  not  entire. 
Homage  deny'd,  to  cenfures  you  proceed  : 
But  when  Curtana  will  not  do  the  deed. 
You  lay  that  pointlefs  clergy-weapon  by. 
And  to  the  laws,  your  fword  of  juftice,  fly. 
Now  this  your  fefts  the  more  unkindly  take, 
Thofe  prying  varlets  hit  the  bk)ts  you  make, 
Becaufe  fome  ancient  friends  of  yours  declare. 
Your  only  rule  of  faith  the  fcriptures  are. 
Interpreted  by  men  of  judgment  found. 
Which  every  fed  will  for  themfelves  expound ; 
Nor  think  lefs  reverence  to  their  doftors  due 
For  found  interpretation,  than  to  you. 
If  then,  by  able  heads,  are  underflood 
Your  brother  prophets,  who  reform'd  abroad ; 
Thofe  able  heads  expound  a  wifer  way. 
That  their  own  (hecp  their  fhepherd  Ihould  obey.. 
But  if  you  mean  yourfelves  are  only  found. 
That  dodrine  turns  the  reformation  round. 
And  all  the  reft  are  falfe  reformers  found  ; 
Becaufe  in  fundry  points  you  ftand  alone. 
Not  in  communion  join'd  with  any  one  ; 
And  therefore  muft  be  all  the  church,  or  none. 
Then,  till  3'ou  have  agreed  whofe  judge  is  beft, 
Againft  this  forc'd  fubmiffion  they  proteft : 
While  found  and  found  a  different  fenfe  explains. 
Both  play  at  hardhead  till  they  break  their  brains ; 
And  from  their  chairs  each  other's  force  defy. 
While  unregarded  thunders  \ainly  By,        • 

I  pafs 
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I  pafs  the  reft,  becaufe  your  church  alone 

Of  all  ufurpers  beft  could  fill  the  throne. 

But  neither  you,  nor  any  feifl  befide. 

For  this  high  office  can  be  qualify 'd. 

With  nccefTary  gifts  requir'd  in  fuch  a  guide. 

For  that,  which  muft  direft  the  whole,  muft  be 

Bound  in  one  bond  of  faith  and  unity : 

But  all  your  feveral  churches  difagree. 

The  confubftantlating  church  and  pricft 

Refufe  communion  to  the  Cah  inift  : 

The  French  reform 'd  from  preaching  you  reftrain, 

Becaufe  you  judge  their  ordination  vain  ; 

And  fo  they  judge  of  yours,  but  donors  muft  ordain. 

In  Ihort,  in  doftrine,  or  in  difcipline. 

Not  one  reform 'd  can  with  another  join: 

But  all  from  each,  as  from  damnation,  fly; 

No  union  they  pretend,  but  in  Non-Poper}' : 

Nor,  fhould  their  members  in  a  fynod  meet. 

Could  any  church  prefume  to  mount  the  feat. 

Above  the  reft,  their  difcords  to  decide; 

None  would  obey,  but  each  would  be  the  guide : 

And  face  to  face  diffeniions  would  increafe; 

For  only  diftance  now  prefen'cs  the  peace. 

AH  in  their  turns  accufers,  and  accus'd: 

Babel  was  never  half  fo  much  confus'd : 

\^'hat  one  can  plead,  the  reft  can  plead  as  well;         "1 

For  amongft  equals  lies  no  laft  appeal,  i- 

And  all  confefs  themfeh'es  are  fallible.  J 

Now  fmce  you  grant  fome  neceffarj^  guide. 

All  who  can  err  are  jufily  laid  afide; 

Becaufe 
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Becaufe  a  truft  fo  facred  to  confer 

Shews  want  of  fuch  a  fure  interpreter; 

And  how  can  he  be  needful  who  can  err  ? 

Then  granting  that  unerring  guide  we  want. 

That  fuch  there  is  you  Hand  oblig'd  to  grant : 

Our  Saviour  elfe  were  wanting,  to  fupply 

Our  needs,  and  obviate  that  neceffity. 

It  then  remains,  that  church  can  only  be 

The  guide,  which  owns  unfailing  certainty; 

Or  elfe  you  flip  your  hold,  and  change  your  fide, 

Relapfmg  from  a  neceflary  guide. 

But  this  annex'd  condition  of  the  crown,  ^■ 

Immunity  from  errors,  you  difown;  I 

Here  then  }/ou  (brink,  and  lay  your  weak  pretenfions  f 

down.  J 

For  petty  royalties  you  raife  debate; 
But  this  unfailing  univerfal  ftate 
You  fliun ;  nor  dare  facceed  to  fuch  a  glorious  weight ; 
And  for  that  caufe  thofe  promifes  deteft. 
With  which  our  Saviour  did  his  church  inveft; 
But  ftrive  t'  evade,  and  fear  to  find  them  true. 
As  confcious  they  were  never  meant  to  you : 
All  which  the  mother  church  afferts  her  own. 
And  with  unrival'd  claim  afcends  the  throne. 
So  when  of  old  th'  almighty  Father  fate 
In  council,  to  redeem  our  ruin'd  ftate. 
Millions  of  millions,  at  a  diftance  round,'  «v 

Silent  the  facred  confiftory  crown'd,  I 

To  hear  what  mercy,  mix.t  with  juftice,  could  pro-  j 

pound :  -^ 

All 
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All  prompt  with  eager  pit\',  to  fulfil 

The  full  extent  of  their  Creator's  will. 

But  when  the  ftem  conditions  were  declar'd, 

A  mournful  whifper  through  the  hoft  was  heard. 

And  the  whole  hierarchy,  with  heads  hung  douTi, 

Submiflively  declin'd  the  ponderous  proffer'd  crown. 

Then,  not  till  then,  th'  eternal  Son  from  high 

jRofe  in  the  ftrength  of  all  the  Deity; 

Stood  forth  t'  accept  the  terms,  and  undenvent 

A  weight  w  hich  all  the  frame  of  heaven  had  bent 

Nor  he  himfelf  could  bear,  but  as  Omnipotent 

Now,  to  remove  the  leaft  remaining  doubt. 

That  ev'n  the  blear-ey'd  (e^is  may  find  her  out. 

Behold  what  heavenly  rays  adorn  her  brows. 

What  from  his  wardrobe  her  Belov'd  allows 

To  deck,  the  wedding-day  of  his  unfpotted  fpoufe. 

Behold  what  marks  of  majefty  (he  brings ; 

Richer  than  ancient  heirs  of  eaftem  kings : 

Her  right  hand  holds  the  fceptre  and  the  ke}'s. 

To  fhew  uhom  fhe  commands,  and  who  obeys; 

With  thefe  to  bind,  or  fet  the  fmner  free. 

With  that  to  affert  fpiritual  ro}-alty. 

One  in  herfelf,  not  rent  by  fchifm,  but  found. 

Entire,  one  folid  fhining  diamond; 

Not  fparkles  fhatter'd  into  feels  like  you : 

One  is  the  church,  and  muft  be  to  be  true; 

One  central  principle  of  unity. 

As  undi\ided,  fo  from  errors  free. 

As  one  in  faith,  fo  one  in  fanctitv. 

Thus 
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Thus  flie,  and  none  but  fhe,  th'  infulting  rage 
Of  heretics  oppos'd  from  age  to  age : 
Still  when  the  giant-brood  invades  her  throne. 
She  ftoops  from  heaven,  and  meets  them  half  wr.y 

down. 
And  with  paternal  thunder  vindicates  her  crown. 
But  like  Eg^'ptian  forcerers  you  ftand. 
And  vainly  lift  aloft  your  magic  wand. 
To  fweep  away  the  fwarms  of  vermin  from  the  land :  . 
You  could  like  them,  with  like  infernal  force. 
Produce  the  plague,  but  not  arrefc  the  courfe. 
But  when  the  boils  and  blotches,  with  difgrace 
And  public  fcandal,  fat  upon  the  face, 

'Themfelves  attack'd,  the  Magi  ftrove  no  more. 
They  faw  God's  finger,  and  their  fate  deplore; 
Themfelves  they  could  not  cure  of  the  difhoneft 
Thus  one,  thus  pure,  behold  her  largely  fpread. 
Like  the  fair  ocean  from  her  mother-bed; 
From  eaft  to  weft  triumphantly  fne  rides. 
All  fhores  are  water'd  by  her  wealthy  tides. 
The  gofpel-found,  diifus'd  from  pole  to  pole. 
Where  winds  can  carry,  and  where  waves  can  roll. 
The  felf-fame  doftrine  of  the  facred  page 
Convey 'd  to  every  clime,  in  every  age. 

Here  let  my  forrow  give  my  fatire  place. 
To  raife  new  blufhes  on  my  Britifh  race; 
-Our  failing  fhips  like  common-fewers  we  ufe,  i  ■ 

And  through  our  diftant  colonies  diifufe  > 

'The  draught  of  dungeons,  and  the  ftench  of  ftews.  J 

Whom, 
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"\Miom,  when  their  home-bred  honefty  is  loft. 
We  difembogue  on  fome  far  Indian  coaft : 
Thieves,  pandars,  paillards,  fins  of  every  fort ; 
Thofe  are  the  manufaftures  we  export ; 
And  thefe  the  miflioners  our  zeal  has  made : 
For,  with  my  country's  pardon  be  it  faid. 
Religion  is  the  leaft  of  all  our  trade. 

Yet  fome  improve  their  traffic  more  than  we; 
For  they  on  gain,  their  only  god,  rely. 
And  fet  a  public  price  on  piety. 
Induftrious  of  the  needle  and  the  chart. 
They  run  full  fail  to  their  Japonian  mart; 
Prevention  fear,  and,  prodigal  of  fame. 
Sell  all  of  Chriftian  to  the  ver>-  name ; 
"Nor  leave   enough   of  that,    to    hide  their  naked 
fhame. 

Thus,  of  three  marks,  which  in  the  creed  we  vie%v. 
Not  one  of  all  can  be  apply'd  to  you : 
•Much  lefs  the  fourth;  in  vain,  alas!  you  fcek 
Th'  ambitious  title  of  apoftolic : 
God-like  defcent!  'tis  well  your  blood  can  be 
Prov'd  noble  in  the  third  or  fourth  degree: 
For  all  of  ancient  that  you  had  before, 
(I  mean  what  is  not  borrow'd  from  our  ftore) 
AVas  error  fulminated  o'er  and  o'er ; 
Old  herefies  condemn'd  in  ages  paft. 
By  care  and  time  recover'd  from  the  blaft. 

'Tis  faid  with  eafe,  but  never  can  be  prov'd. 
The  church  her  old  foundations  has  xemov'd. 

And 
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And  built  new  doctrines  on  unliable  fands : 

Judge  that,  ye  winds  and  rains :  you  prov'd  her,  yet  fhc 

ftands. 
Thofe  ancient  doftrines  charg'd  on  her  for  new. 
Shew,  when,  and  how,  and  from  what  hands  they  grew* 
We  claim  no  power,  when  herefies  grow  bold. 
To  coin  new  faith,  but  ftill  declare  the  old. 
How  elfe  could  that  obfcene  difeafe  be  purg'd. 
When- controverted  texts  are  vainly  urg'd? 
To  prove  tradition  new,  there's  fomewhat  more 
Requir'd,  than  faying,  'twas  not  us'd  before. 
Thofe  monumental  arms  are  never  ftirr'd. 
Till  fchifm  or  herefy  call  down  Goliah's  fword. 

Thus,  what  you  call  corruptions,  are,  in  truth. 
The  firft  plantations  of  the  gofpel's  youth ; 
Old  ftandard  faith :  but  caft  your  eyes  again. 
And  view  thofe  errors  which  new  feds  maintair 
Or  which  of  old  difturb'd  the  church's  peaceful  reit 
And  we  can  point  each  period  of  the  time. 
When  they  began,  and  who  begot  the  crime; 
Can  calculate  how  long  th'  eclipfe  endur'd. 
Who  interpos'd,  what  digits  were  obfcur'd: 
O/all  which  are  already  pafs'd  away. 
We  know  the  rife,  the  progrefs,  and  decay, 

'Defpair  at  our  foundations  then  to  Rrike, 
Till  you  can  prove  your  faith  apoftolic; 
A  limpid  ftream  drawn  from  the  native  fource.; 
Succefliofl  lawful  in  a  lineal  courfe. 
Prove  any  church,  oppos'd  to  this  our  head. 
So  one,  fo  pure,  fo  unconfin'dly  fpread. 

Under 


lin,       > 
reign ;  J 
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Under  one  chief  of  the  fpiritual  {late, 
The  members  all  combin'd,  and  all  fubordlnate. 
Shew  fuch  a  feamlefs  coat,  from  fchifm  fo  free. 
In  no  communion  join'd  with  herefy. 
If  fuch  a  one  you  find,  let  truth  prevail: 
Till  when  your  weights  will  in  the  balance  fail 
A  church  unprincipled  kicks  up  the  fcale. 
But  if  you  cannot  think  (nor  fure  you  can 
Suppofe  in  God  what  were  unjuft  in  man) 
That  he,  the  fountain  of  eternal  grace. 
Should  fuffer  falfehood,  for  fo  long  a  fpace. 
To  banifh  truth,  and  to  ufurp  her  place: 
That  feven  fucceflive  ages  fhould  be  loft. 
And  preach  damnation  at  their  proper  coft ; 
That  all  your  erring  anceftors  (hould  die, 
Drown'd  in  th'  abyfs  of  deep  idolatrj' : 
If  piety  forbid  fuch  thoughts  to  rife. 
Awake,  and  open  your  unwilling  eyes : 
God  hath  left  nothing  for  each  age  undone. 
From  this  to  that  wherein  he  fent  his  Son : 
Then  think  but  well  of  him,  and  half  your  work  is  done, 
See  how  his  church,  adorn 'd  with  every  grace. 
With  open  arms,  a  kind  forgiving  face. 
Stands  ready  to  prevent  her  long-loft  fon's  embrace, 
Not  more  did  Jofeph  o'er  his  brethren  weep, 
Kor  lefs  himfelf  could  from  difcovery  keep. 
When  in  the  crowd  of  fuppliants  the}-  were  (sQUf 
And  in  their  crew  his  beft-beloved  Benjamin. 
That  pious  Jofeph  in  the  church  behold. 
To  feed  your  famine,  and  refufe  your  gold; 
The  Jofeph  ycu  exii'd,  the  Jofeph  whom  you  fold 
Vol.  Xix.  E  Thus 
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Thus,  while  with  heavenly  charity  flie  fpoke, 
A  ftreaming  blaze  the  filent  fhadows  broke ; 
Shot  from  the  Ikies;  a  chearful  azure  light:  ^ 

The  birds  obfcene  to  forefts  wing'd  their  flight,         I 
And  gaping  graves  receiv'd  the  wandering  guilty  | 
fpright.  -J 

Such  v/ere  the  pleafing  triumphs  of  the  flcy. 
For  James's  late  nofturnal  viftory; 
The  pledge  of  his  almighty  Patron's  love. 
The  fireworks  which  his  angels  made  above. 
I  faw  myfelf  the  lambent  eafy  light 
Gild  the  brown  horror,  and  difpel  the  night : 
The  raeflenger  with  fpeed  the  tidings  bore :  ■^ 

News,  which  threelabouring  nations  did  reftore;      J» 
Eut  heaven's  own  Nuntius  was  arriv'd  before.  J 

By  this,  the  Hind  had  reach'd  her  lonely  cell. 
And  vapors  rofe,  and  dews  unwholfome  fell. 
When  Ihe,  by  frequent  obfervation  wife,  "j 

i 

The  weftevn  borders  were  with  crimfon  fpread. 

The  moon  defcending  look'd  all- flaming  red  ; 

She  thought  good-manners  bound  her  to  invite 

The  (tranger  dame  to  be  her  gueft  that  night. 

'Tis  true,  coarfe  diet,  and  a  fhort  repafl^, 

(She  faid)  were  weak  inducements  to  the  tafte 

Of  oi\e  fo  nicely  bred,  and  fo  unus'd  to  faft : 

But  what  plain  fare  her  cottage  could  afford, 

A  hearty  welcome  at  a  homely  board, 

"Was  freely  hers ;  and,  to  fupply  the  reft. 

An  honeft  meaning,  and  an  open  breaft : 

Laft, 


As  one  who  long  on  heaven  had  fix'd  her  eyes, 
Difcern'd  a  change  of  weather  in  the  Ikies. 
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Laft,  with  content  of  mind,  the  poor  man's  wealth, 

A  grace-cup  to  their  common  patron's  health. 

This  flie  defir'd  her  to  accept,  and  ftay. 

For  fear  fhe  might  be  wilder'd  in  her  wav, 

Becaufe  (he  wanted  an  unerring  guide. 

And  then  the  dew-drops  on  her  filken  hide 

Her  tender  conftitution  did  declare. 

Too  lady-like  a  long  fatigue  to  bear, 

And  rough  inclemencies  of  raw  nocturnal  air. 

But  moft  (he  fear'd  that,  traveling  fo  late. 

Some  evil-minded  beafts  might  lie  in  wait. 

And  without  witnefs  wrea!<  their  hidden  hate. 

The  Panther,  though  (he  lent  a  liflcning  ear. 
Had  more  of  lion  in  her  than  to  fear  : 
Yet,  wifely  weighing,  fmce  (he  had  to  deal 
With  many  foes,  their  numbers  might  prevail, 
Retum'd  her  all  the  thanks  (he  could  afford  ; 
And  took  her  friendly  hoftefs  at  her  word : 
Who  entering  firft  her  lowly  roof,  a  (hed  ■» 

With  hoary  mofs,  and  winding  ivy  fpread,  I 

Honeft  enough  to  hide  an  humble  hermit's  head,       J 
Thus  gracioufly  befpoke  her  welcome  gueft ; 
So  might  thefe  walls,  with  your  fair  prefence  bleft 
Become  your  dwelling-place  of  everlafting  reft; 
Not  for  a  night,  or  quick  revoh'ing  year. 
Welcome  an  owner,  not  a  fojourner. 
This  peaceful  feat  my  poverty  fecures ; 
War  feldom  enters  but  v.here  wealth  allures : 
Nor  yet  defpife  it;  for  this  poor  abode 
^as  oft  receiv'd,  and  yet  receives,  a  God; 

E  2  A  God 
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A  God  viftorious  of  a  Stygian  race 

Here  lai(3  his  facred  limbs,  and  fanftify'd  the  place. 

This  mean  retreat  did  mighty  Pan  contain : 

Ee  emulous  of  him,  and  pomp  difdain. 

And  dare  not  to  debafe  your  foul  to  gain. 

The  filent  ftranger  flood  amaz'd  to  fee 
Contempt  of  wealth,  and  wilful  poverty: 
And,  though  ill  habits  are  not  foon  control'd, 
A  while  fufpended  her  delire  of  gold. 
But  civilly  drew  in  her  fharpen'd  paws. 
Not  violating  hofpitable  laws. 
And  pacify'd  her  tail,  and  lick'd  her  frothy  jaws 

The  Hind  did  firft  her  country  cates  provide; 
Then  couch'd  herfelf  fecurely  by  her  fide. 

THE    THIRD    PART. 


MUCH  malice  mingled  with  a  little  wit. 
Perhaps,  may  cenfure  this  myfterious  writ: 
Becaufe  the  Mufe  has  peopled  Caledon  ^ 

M^ith    Panthers,    Bears,    and   Wolves,    and   beafls  I 
unknown,  j 

As  if  we  were  not  ftock'd  with  monfters  of  our  own.  J 
Let  ^fop  anfwer,  who  has  fet  to  view 
Such  kinds  as  Greece  and  Phrygia  never  knewj 
And  mother  Hubbard,  in  her  homely  drefs. 
Has  ftiarply  blam'd  a  Britifli  Lionefs; 
That  queen,  whofe  fcaft  the  faftious  rabble  Jceep, 
Expos'd  obfcenely  naked  and  afleep. 

Led 
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Led  by  thofe  great  examples,  may  not  I 
The  wanted  organs  of  their  words  fupply  ? 
If  men  tranfaft  like  brutes,  'tis  equal  then 
For  brutes  to  claim  the  privilege  of  men. 

Others  our  Hind  of  folly  will  indite. 
To  entertain  a  dangerous  gueft  by  night. 
Let  thofe  remember,  that  fhe  cannot  die 
Till  rolling  time  is  loft  in  round  eternity; 
Nor  need  (he  fear  the  Panther,  though  untara'd, 
Becaufe  the  Lion's  peace  was  now  proclaim'd : 
The  wary  fa\age  would  not  give  offence. 
To  forfeit  the  proteftion  of  her  prince; 
But  watch'd  the  time  her  vengeance  to  complete. 
When  all  her  furr}'  fons  in  frequent  fenate  met. 
Mean-while  fhe  quench'd  her  fur}'  at  the  fiood. 
And  with  a  lenten  fallad  cool'd  her  blood. 
Their  commons,  though  but  coarfe,  were  nothing  fcant. 
Nor  did  their  minds  an  equal  banquet  v.ant. 

For  now  the  Hind,  whofe  noble  nature  ftrove 
T*  exprefs  her  plain  fimplicity  of  love. 
Did  all  the  honours  of  her  houfe  fo  well. 
No  fharp  debates  difturb'd  the  friendly  meal. 
She  turn'd  the  talk,  avoiding  that  extreme. 
To  common  dangers  paft,  a  fadly-plealing  theme  ; 
Remembering  every  ftorm  which  tofs'd  the  ftate. 
When  both  were  objects  of  the  public  hate. 
And  dropt  a  tear  betwixt  for  her  own  childrens  fate. 

Nor  fail'd  fhe  then  a  full  review  to  make 
Of  what  the  Panther  fuffer'd  for  her  fiike  : 

E  3  Her 
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Her  lod  efleem,  her  truth,  her  loyal  care. 

Her  faith  unlhaken  to  an  exil'd  heir. 

Her  ftrength  t'  endure,  her  courage  to  defy; 

Her  choice  of  honourable  infamy. 

On  thefe,  prolixly  thankful,  fhe  enlarg'd  ; 

Then  with  acknowledgment  herfelf  fhe  charg'd  ; 

For  friendfhip,  of  itfelf  an  holy  tie. 

Is  made  more  facred  by  adverfity. 

Now  fliould  they  part,  malicious  tongues  would  fay. 

They  met  like  chance  companions  on  the  way. 

Whom  mutual  fear  of  robbers  had  poflefs'd; 

While  danger  lafted,  kindnefs  was  profofs'd; 

But,  that  once  o'er,  the  fliort-liv'd  union  ends : 

The  road  divides,  and  there  divide  the  friends. 

The  Panther  nodded  when  her  fpeech  was  done. 
And  thank'd  her  coldly  in  a  hollow  tone : 
But  faid,  her  gratitude  had  gone  too  far 
For  common  offices  of  chriftian  care. 
If  to  the  lawful  heir  Ihe  had  been  true. 
She  paid  but  Csefar  what  was  Casfar's  due. 
I  might,  file  added,  with  like  praife  defcribe 
Your  fuffering  fons,  and  fo  return  your  bribe: 
But  incenfe  from  my  hands  is  poorly  priz'd; 
For  gifts  are  fcorn'd  where  givers  are  defpis'd. 
I  ferv'd  a  turn,  and  then  was  caft  away ; 
You,  like  the  gaudy  fly,  your  wings  difplay. 
And  fip  the  fweets,  and  baik  in  your  great  patron's 
day. 

This  heard,  the  matron  was  not  flow  to  find 
What  fort  of  malady  had  feiz'd  her  mind : 

Difdain, 
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Difdain,  with  gnawing  envy,  fell  defpight. 
And  canker'd  malice,  flood  in  open  fight : 
Ambition,  intereft,  pride  without  control. 
And  jealoufy,  the  jaundice  of  the  foul; 
Revenge, "  the  bloody  minifter  of  ill. 
With  all  the  lean  tormentors  of  the  will. 
'Twas  eafy  now  to  guefs  from  whence  arofe 
Her  new-made  union  with  her  ancient  foes. 
Her  forcd  civilities,  her  faint  embrace, 
Affefted  kindnefs  with  an  alter 'd  face : 
Yet  durft  fhe  not  too  deeply  probe  the  wound. 
As  hoping  ftili  the  nobler  parts  w  ere  found  : 
Eut  ftrove  with  anodynes  t'  affwage  the  fmart. 
And  mildly  thus  her  medicine  did  impart. 

Complaints  of  lovers  help  to  eafe  their  pain; 
It  fhows  a  reft  of  kindnefs  to  complain ; 
A  friendihip  loth  to  quit  its  former  hold ; 
And  confcious  merit  may  be  juftly  bold. 
But  much  more  juft  your  jealoufy  would  fhew^ 
If  others'  good  were  injur)'  to  you : 
Witnefs,  ye  heavens,  how  I  rejoice  to  fee 
Rewarded  worth  and  rifing  loyalty. 
Your  warrior  offspring  that  upheld  the  crown. 
The  fcarlet  honour  of  your  peaceful  gown. 
Are  the  moft  pleafing  objefts  I  can  find. 
Charms  to  my  fight,  and  cordials  to  my  mind : 
When  virtue  fpooms  before  a  profperous  gale. 
My  heaving  wifhes  help  to  fill  the  fail; 
And  if  my  prayers  for  all  the  brave  were  heard, 
Ccefar  fhouldfcill  have  fuch,and  fuch  Ihould  ftill  reward, 
E  4  The 
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The  labour'd  earth  your  pains  have  fow'dand  till'd 
'Tis  jull  you  reap  the  product  of  the  field : 
Your's  be  the  harveft,  'tis  the  beggar's  gain 
To  glean  the  fallings  of  the  loaded  wain. 
Such  fcatter'd  ears  as  are  not  worth  your  care. 
Your  charity  for  alms  may  fafely  fpare. 
For  alms  are  but  the  vehicles  of  prayer. 
My  daily  bread  is  literally  implor'd ; 
I  have  no  barns  nor  granaries  to  hoard. 
If  Caefar  to  his  own  his  hand  extends^ 
Say  which  of  yours  his  charity  offends: 
You  know  he  largely  gives  to  more  than  are  his  friends.., 
Are  you  defrauded  when  he  feeds  the  poor? 
Our  mite  deereafes  nothing  of  your  ftore. 
I  am  but  few,  and  by  your  fare  you  fee 
My  crying  fms  are  not  of  luxury. 
Some  jufler  motive  fure  your  mind  withdraws,  -i 

And  makes  you  break  our  friendfhip's  holy  laws;        > 
For  barefac'd  envy  is  too  bafe  a  caufe.  J 

Shew  more  occafion  for  your  difcontent ; 
Your  love,  the  Wolf,  would  help  you  to  invent: 
Some  German  quarrel,  or,  as  times  go  now. 
Some  French,  where  force  is  uppermofl,  will  do. 
When  at  the  fountain's  head,  as  merit  ought 
To  claim  the  place,  you  take  a  fwilling  draughty 
How  eafy  "tis  an  envious  eye  to  throw. 
And  tax  the  fheep  for  troubling  ftreams  below; 
Or  call  her  (when  no  farther  caufe  you  find) 
An  enemy  profefs'd  of  all  your  kind. 
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But  then,  perhaps,  the  wieked  world  would  think. 
The  Wolf  delignd  to  eat  as  well  as  drink» 

This  laft  allufion  galld  the  Panther  more, 
Becaufe  indeed  it  rubb'd  upon  the  fore. 
Yet  feem'd  (he  not  to  winch,  though  Ihrewdly  pain'd : 
But  thus  her  paffive  charader  maintain'd. 

I  never  grudgd,  whate'er  my  foes  report. 
Your  flaunting  fortune  in  the  Lion's  court. 
You  have  your  day,  or  you  are  much  bely'd. 
But  I  am  always  on  the  fufFering  fide : 
You  know  my  dodrine,  and  I  need  not  fay 
I  will  not,  but  I  cannot  difobey. 
On  this  firm  principle  I  ever  flood ;  "t 

He  of  my  fons  who  fails  to  make  it  good,  > 

By  one  rebellious  aft  renounces  to  my  blood.  J 

Ah,  faid  the  Hind,  how  many  fons  have  you. 
Who  call  you  mother,  whom  you  never  knew ! 
But  moft  of  them  who  that  relation,  plead. 
Are  fuch  ungracious  youths  as  wifli  you  dead* 
They  gape  at  rich  revenues  which  you  hold. 
And  fain  would  nibble  at  your  grandame  Gold; 
Enquire  into  your  years,  and  laugh  to  find 
Your  crazy  temper  fhews  you  much  declin'd. 
Were  you  not  dim,  and  doted,  you  might  fee  ^ 

A  pack  of  cheats  that  claim  a  pedigree,  > 

No  more  of  kin  to  you  than  you  to  me.  J 

Do  you  not  know,  that  for  a  little  coin. 
Heralds  can  foift  a  name  into  the  line  ? 
They  afk  you  blefling  but  for  what  you  have,  n 

But  once  poflefs'd  of  what  with  care  you  fave,  > 

The  wanton  boys  would  pifs  upon  your  gra\'e.         J 

Youi 
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Your  fons  of  latitude  that  court  your  grace,         "i 
Though  moft  refembling  you  in  form  and  face,  \- 

Are  far  the  worft  of  your  pretended  race*  J 

And,  but  I  blufh  your  honefty  to  blot. 
Pray  God  you  prove  them  lawfully  begot: 
For  in  fome  popifh  libels  I  have  read. 
The  Wolf  has  been  too  bufy  in  your  bed ; 
At  leaft  her  hinder  parts,  the  belly-piece. 
The  paunch,  and  all  that  Scorpio  claims,  are  his. 
Their  malice  too  a  fore  fufpicion  brings; 
For  though  they  dare  not  bark,  they  fnarl  at  kings : 
Nor  blame  them  for  intruding  in  your  line; 
Fat  bifhoprics  are  ftill  of  right  divine. 

Think  you  your  new  French  profelytes  are  come 
To  flarve  abroad,  becaufe  they  ftarv'd  at  home? 
Your  benefices  twinkled  from  afar; 
They  found  the  new  MeiTiah  by  the  ftar: 
Thofe  SwifTes  fight  on  any  fide  for  pay. 
And  'tis  the  living  that  conforms,  not  they. 
Mark  with  what  management  their  tribes  divide. 
Some  ftick  to  you,  and  fome  to  t'other  fide. 
That  many  churches  may  for  many  mouths  provide. 
More  vacant  pulpits  would  more  converts  make; 
All  would  have  latitude  enough  to  take: 
The  reft  unbenefic  'd  your  fedls  maintain ; 
For  ordinations  without  cures  are  vain. 
And  chamber  pradice  is  a  filent  gain. 
Your  fons  of  breadth  at  home  are  much  like  thefe; 
t* heir  foft  and  yielding  metals  run  with  eafe : 

They 
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They  raelt,  and  take  the  figure  of  the  mould; 
But  harden  and  prefer\e  it  beft  in  gold. 

Your  Delphic  fword,  the  Panther  then  reply'd. 
Is  double-edg'd,  and  cuts  on  either  fide. 
Some  fons  of  mine,  who  bear  upon  their  fhield 
Three  fteeples  argent  in  a  fable  field. 
Have  (harply  tax'd  your  converts,  who  unfed 
Have  fcllow'd  you  for  miracles  of  bread; 
Such  w  ho  thenjfelves  of  no  religion  are, 
Allur'd  with  gain,  for  any  will  declare. 
Bare  lies  with  bold  aflertions  they  can  face; 
But  dint  of  argument  is  out  of  place. 
The  grim  logician  puts  them  in  a  fright; 
'Tis  eafier  far  to  fiourifli  than  to  fight. 
Thus  our  eighth  Henry's  marriage  they  defame; 
They  fay  the  fchifm  of  beds  began  the  game. 
Divorcing  from  the  church  to  wed  the  dame: 
Though  largely  prov'd,  and  by  himfeif  profefs'd. 
That  confcience,  confcience  would  not  let  him  reft : 
I  mean,  not  till  poflefa'd  of  her  he  lov'd. 
And  old,  uncharming  Catharine  was  remov'd. 
For  fundry  years  before  he  did  complain. 
And  told  his  ghoftly  ccnfeffor  his  pain. 
With  the  fame  impudence,  without  a  ground. 
They  fay  that,  look  the  reformation  round, 
Ko  treatife  of  humility  is  found. 
But  if  none  were,  the  gofpel  does  not  want; 
Our  Saviour  preach'd  it,  and  I  hope  you  grant. 
The  fermon  on  the  mount  was  protellant. 

No 
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No  doubt,  reply 'd  the  Hind,  as  fure  as  all  i 

The  writings  of  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul :  I 

On  that  decifion  let  it  ftand  or  fall.  J 

Now  for  my  converts,  who,  you  fay,  unfed 
Have  follow 'd  me  for  miracles  of  bread; 
Judge  not  by  hearfay,  but  obferve  at  leaft. 
If  fince  their  change  their  loaves  have  been  increas'd. 
The  Lion  bays  no  converts;  if  he  did, 
Eeafls  would  be  fold  as  fall  as  he  could  bid. 
Tax  thofe  of  intereft  who  conform  for  gain. 
Or  ftay  the  market  of  another  reign : 
Your  broad-way  fons  would  never  be  too  nice 
To  clofe  w  ith  Calvin,  if  he  paid  their  price  ; 
But  rais'd  three  fteeples  higher  would  change  their  note^. 
And  quit  the  caffock  for  the  canting-coat. 
Now,  if  3'ou  damn  this  cenfure,  as  too  bold. 
Judge  by  yourfelves,  and  think  not  others  fold. 

Mean-time  my  fons  accus'd,  by  fame's  report. 
Pay  fmall  attendance  at  the  Lion's  court. 
Nor  rife  with  early  crowds,  nor  flatter  late  ; 
For  filently  they  beg,  who  daily  wait. 
Preferment  is  beftovv'd,  that  comes  unfought; 
Attendance  is  a  bribe,  and  then  'tis  bought. 
How  they  fhould  fpeed,  their  fortune  is  untry'd; 
For  not  to  aik,  is  not  to  be  deny'd. 
For  what  they  ha-e,  their  God  and  king  they  blefs> 
And  hope  they  fhould  not  murmur,  had  they  lefs. 
But  if  reduc'd  fubfiflcnce  to  implore. 
In  commoa  prudence  they  would  pafs  your  door.. 

Unpity'd 
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l-^npity'd  Hudibras,  your  champion  friend. 
Has  (hewn  how  far  your  charities  extend. 
This  lafting  verfe  fhall  on  his  tomb  be  read, 
•'  He  fham'd  you  living,  and  upbraids  you  dead 

\^'ith  odious  athcift  names  you  load  your  foes; 
Your  liberal  clergy  why  did  I  expofe? 
It  never  fails  in  charities  like  thofe. 
In  climes  where  true  religion  is  profefs'd. 
That  imputation  were  no  laughing  jeft. 
But  Imprimatur,  with  a  chaplain's  name. 
Is  here  fufficient  licence  to  defame. 
^^'hat  wonder  is  't  that  black  detraftion  thrives  j 
The  homicide  of  names  is  lefs  than  lives; 
And  yet  the  perjur'd  murderer  fur\ives. 

This  faid,  (he  paus'd  a  little,  and  fupprefs'd 
The  boiling  indigiution  of  her  breaft. 
She  knew  the  virtue  of  her  blade,  nor  would 
Pollute  her  fatire  with  ignoble  blood: 
Her  panting  foe  fhe  faw  before  her  eye. 
And  back  (he  drew  the  (hining  weapon  dr}'. 
So  when  the  generous  Lion  has  in  fight 
"His  equal  match,  he  rcuzes  for  the  fight ; 
Put  when  his  foe  lies  proftrate  on  the  plain. 
He  (heaths  his  paws,  uncurls  his  angry  mane. 
And,  pleas'd  with  bloodlefs  honours  of  the  day, 
V/alks  over  and  difdains  th'  inglorious  prey. 
So  James,  if  great  with  lefs  we  may  compare, 
Arrefts  his  rolling  thunder-bolts  in  air; 
And  grants  ungrateful  friends  a  lengthen 'd  fpace, 
T'  implore  the  remnants  of  long-fufFering  grace. 

This 
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This  breathing-time  the  matron  took;  and  then 
Refum'd  the  thread  of  her  difcourfe  again. 
Be  vengeance  wholly  left  to  powers  divine. 
And  let  heaven  judge  betwixt  your  fons  and  mine: 
If  joys  hereafter  muft  be  purchas'd  here 
With  lofs  of  all  that  mortals  hold  fo  dear. 
Then  welcome  infamy  and  public  fhame. 
And,  laft,  a  long  farewel  to  worldly  fame. 
'Tis  faid  with  eafe,  but,  oh,  how  hardly  try'd 
By  haughty  fouls  to  human  honour  ty'd  ! 
O  ftiarp  convulfive  pangs  of  agonizing  pride  ! 
Down  then,  thou  rebel,  never  more  to  rife. 
And  what  thou  didft  and  doft  fo  dearly  prize. 
That  fame,  that  darling  fame,  make  that  thy  facri- 

fice. 

■'Tis  nothing  thou  haft  given,  then  add  thy  tears 
For  a  long  race  of  unrepenting  years; 
'Tis  nothing  yet,  yet  all  thou  haft  to  give: 
Then  add  thofe  may-be  years  thou  haft  to  live : 
Yet  nothing  ftill;  then  poor,  and  naked  come:         - 
Thy  father  will  receive  his  unthrift  home,  j 

And  thy  bleft  Saviour's  blood  difcharge  the  mighty  [ 
fum.  J 

Thus  (ihe  purfuedj  I  difcipline  a  fon, 
Whofe  unchecked  fury  to  revenge  would  run : 
He  champs  the  bit,  impatient  of  his  lofs. 
And  ftarts  afide,  and  flounders  at  the  crofs. 
Inftruft  him  better,  gracious  God!  to  know. 
As  thine  is  vengeance,  fo  forgivenefs  too  ; 

That 
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Tliat,  fuffering  from  ill  tongues,  he  bears  no  more 
Than  what  his  fovereign  bears,  and  what  his  Saviour 
bore. 

It  now  remains  for  you  to  fchool  your  child. 
And  aflc  why  God's  anointed  he  revil'd; 
A  king  and  princefs  dead!  did  Shimei  worfe? 
The  curfer's  punifhment  ftiould  fright  the  curfe: 
Your  fon  was  wam'd,  and  wifely  gave  it  o'er. 
But  he  who  couTifeld  him  has  paid  the  fcore : 
The  heavy  malice  could  no  higher  tend, 
But  woe  to  him  on  whom  the  weights  defcend! 
So  to  permitted  ills  the  daemon  flies ; 
His  rage  is  aimd  at  him  who  rules  the  Ikies  : 
Confirain'd  to  quit  his  caufe,  no  fuccour  found. 
The  fee  difcharges  ever}'  tire  around. 
In  clouds  of  fmoke  abandoning  the  fight ; 
E'Jt  his  own  thundering  peals  proclaim  his  flight. 

In  Henry's  charge  his  charge  as  ill  fucceeds; 
To  that  long  ftory  little  anfwer  needs  : 
Confront  but  Henrv^'s  words  with  Henry's  deeds. 
Were  fpace  allow "d,  with  eafe  it  might  he  prov'd, 
V.'hat  fprings  his  blefied  reformation  mov'd. 
The  dire  effefts  appeard  in  open  fight. 
Which  from  the  caufe  he  calls  a  diftant  flight. 
And  yet  no  larger  leap  than  from  the  fun  to  light. 

Now  let  your  fons  a  double  psan  found, 
A  treatife  of  humility  is  found. 
'Tis  found,  but  better  it  had  ne'er  been  fought, 
Than  thus  in  proteftant  procefilon  brought. 

The 


d, 
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The  fam'd  original  through  Spain  is  known, 
Rodriguez'  work,  my  celebrated  fon. 
Which  yours,  by  ill-tranflating,  made  his  own ; 
Conceal'd  its  author,  and  ufurp'd  the  name. 
The  bafeft  and  ignobleft  theft  of  fame. 
My  altars  kindled  iirft  that  living  coal; 
ReftoFe  or  praftife  better  what  you  Hole : 
That  virtue  could  this  humble  verfe  infpire, 
'Tis  all  the  reftitution  I  require. 

Glad  was  the  Panther  that  the  charge  was  clos'd. 
And  ndne  of  all  her  favourite  fons  expos'd. 
For  laws  of  arms  permit  each  injur'd  man. 
To  makehimfelf  a  faver  where  he  can. 
Perhaps  the  plundered  merchant  cannot  tell 
The  names  of  pirates  in  whofe  hands  he  fell ; 
Eut  at  the  den  of  thieves  he  juftly  flies. 
And  every  Algerine  is  lawful  prize. 
Isfo  private  perfon  in  the  foe's  eftate 
Can  plead  exemption  from  the  public  fate. 
Yet  chriftian  laws  allow  not  fuch  redrefsj 
Then  let  the  greater  fuperfede  the  lefs. 
But  let  th'  abetters  of  the  Panther's  crime 
Learn  to  make  fairer  wars  another  time. 
Some  charafters  may  fure  be  found  to  write  n 

Among  her  fons ;  for  'tis  no  common  fight,  I 

A  fpotted  dam,  and  all  her  offspring  white.  J 

The  Savage,  though  fhe  faw  her  plea  control 'd. 
Yet  would  not  wholly  feem  to  quit  her  hold. 
But  offer'd  faii-ly  to  compound  the  flrife. 
And  judge  converfion  by  the  convert's  life, 

•'Tis 
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'Tis  true,  ihe  faid,  I  think  it  foraewhat  ftrange, 

So  few  fhould  follow  profitable  change : 

For  prefcnc  joys  are  more  to  flefli  and  blood. 

Than  a  dull  profpeft  of  a  diftant  good. 

'Twas  well  alluded  by  a  fon  of  mine, 

(I  hope  to  quote  him  is  not  to  purloin) 

Two  magnets,  heaven  and  earth,  allure  to  blifsj 

The  larger  loadftone  that,  the  nearer  this : 

The  weak  attradion  of  the  greater  fails ; 

We  nod  a  while,  but  neighbourhood  prevails: 

But  when  the  greater  proves  the  nearer  too, 

I  wonder. more  your  converts  come  fo  flow. 

Methinks  in  rhofe  \\  ho  firm  with  me  remain, 

Irfliows  a  nobler  principle  than  gain. 

Your  inference  would  beftrong  (the  Hind  reply 'd) 
If  yours  were  in  effed  the  fuflering  fide: 
Your  clergy's  fons  their  own  in  peace  poffefs. 
Nor  are  their  prof[-»ec"ts  in  reverfion  lefs. 
My  prcfelytes  are  ftruck  with  awful  dread; 
Your  bloody  comet-laws  hang  blazing  o'er  their  head; 
The  refpite  they  enjoy  but  only  lent. 
The  beft  they  have  to  hope,  protrafted  punilhment. 
Be  judge  yourfelf  if  intereft  may  prevail, 
VIrhich  motives,  yours  or  mine,  will  turn  the  fcale. 
"W  hile  pride  and  pomp  allure,  and  plenteous  eafe,      "j 
That  is,  till  man's  predominant  paffions  ceafc;  I 

Admire  no  longer  at  my  flow  increafe.  J 

By  education  moft  have  been  mifled  ; 
Svj  they  believe,  bccaufe  thev  fo  weie  bred. 

Vol.  XIX«  F  The 
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The  prleil  continues  what  the  nurfe  began-. 
And  thus  the  child  impofes  on  the  man. 
The  reft  I  nam'd  before,  nor  need  repeat : 
But  intereft  is  the  moft  prevailing  cheat. 
The  fly  feducer  both  of  age  and  youth; 
They  ftudy  that,  and  think  they  ftudy  truth. 
When  intereft  fortifies  an  argument. 
Weak  reafon  ferves  to  gain  the  will's  affent; 
For  fouls,  already  warp'd,  receive  an  eafy  bent. 
Add  long  prefcription  of  eftablifh'd  laws. 
And  pique  of  honour  to  maintain  a  caufe. 
And  ftiame  of  change,  and  fear  of  future  ill. 
And  zeal,  the  blind  conduftor  of  the  will; 
And  chief  among  the  ftill-miftaking  crowd. 
The  fame  of  teachers  obftinate  and  proud. 
And  more  than  all  the  private  judge  allow'd; 
Difdain  of  fathers  which  the  dance  began. 
And  laft,  uncertain  whofe  the  narrower  fpan. 
The  clown  unread,  and  half- read  gentleman. 

To  this  the  Panther,  with  a  fcornful  fmile: 
Yet  ftill  you  travel  with  unwearied  toil. 
And  range  around  the  realm  without  control. 
Among  my  fons,  for  profelytes  to  prowl. 
And  here  and  there  you  fnap  fome  filly  foul* 
You  hinted  fears  of  future  change  in  ftate; 
Pray  heaven  you  did  not  prophefy  your  fate  I 
Perhaps,  you  think  your  time  of  triumph  near. 
But  may  miftake  the  feafon  of  the  year ; 
The  Swallow's  fortune  gives  you  caufe  to  fear. 


1 
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For  charit)',  reply'd  the  Matron,  tell 
What  fad  mifchance  thofe  pretty  birds  bcfcl. 

Nay,  no  mifchance,  the  Savage  Dame  reply'd,      ~| 
But  want  of  wit  in  their  unerring  guide,  I 

And  eager  hafte,  and  gaudy  hopes,  and  giddy  pride.  J 
Yet  wifhing  timely  warning  may  prevail. 
Make  you  the  moral,  and  I'll  tell  the  tale. 

The  Suallow,  privileg'd  above  the  reft 
Of  all  the  birds,  as  man's  familiar  gued, 
Purfues  the  fun  in  fummer  brifk  and  bold. 
But  wifely  fhuns  the  perfecuting  cold : 
Is  well  to  chancels  and  to  chimnies  knoun. 
Though  'tis  not  thought  fhe  feeds  on  fmoke  alone. 
From  hence  (he  has  been  held  of  hea^■enly  line. 
Endued  with  particles  of  fcul  dl\  ine. 
This  merry  chorifter  h?A  long  poffefs'd 
Her  fummer  feat,  and  feather'd  well  her  nefl: 
Till  frowning  ikies  began  to  change  their  chear. 
And  time  turn'd  up  the  wrong  fide  of  the  year; 
The  fhedding  trees  began  the  ground  to  ftrow 
Whh  yellovv^  leaves,  and  bitter  blalls  to  blow. 
Sad  auguries  of  winter  thence  (he  drew. 
Which  by  inftind,  or  prophecy,  {he  knew : 
When  prudence  wam'd  her  to  remove  betimes. 
And  feek  a  better  heaven,  and  warmer  climes. 

Her  fons  were  fummon'd  on  a  fteeple's  height. 
And,  call'd  in  common  council,  vote  a  flight; 
The  day  was  nam'd,  the  next  that  {hould  be  fair  : 
All  to  the  general  rendezvous  repair. 
They  try  their  fluttering  wings,  and  truft  themfelves 
in  air. 

F  2  But 
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But  whether  upward  to  the  moon  they  go, 

Or  dream  the  winter  out  in  caves  below. 

Or  hawk,  at  flies  elfewhere,  concerns  us  not  to  kr 

Southwards,  you  may  be  fure,  they  bent  their  flight. 
And  harbour'd  in  a  hollow  rock  at  night : 
Next  morn  they  rofe,  and  fet  up  every  fail; 
The  wind  was  fair,  but  blew  a  Mackrel  gale ; 
The  fickly  young  fat  {liiwring  on  the  fliore, 
Abhorr'd  falt-water  never  feen  before. 
And  pray'd  their  tender  mothers  to  delay 
The  pafTage,  and  expedl  a  fairer  day. 

With  thefe  the  Martin  readijy  concurr'd, 
A  church-begot  and  church-believing  bird; 
Of  little  body,  but  of  lofty  mind,  "^ 

Round-belly'd,  for  a  dignity  defign'd,  S 

And  much  a  dunce,  as  Martins  are  by  kind.  J 

Yet  often  quoted  Canon-laws,  and  Code,  . 
And  fathers  which  he  never  underftood : 
But  little  learning  needs  in  noble  blood. 
Fur,  footh  to  fay,  the  Swallow  brought  him  in. 
Her  hcufliold  chaplain,  and  her  next  of  kin; 
In  fuperftition  filly  to  excefs. 
And  calling  fchemes  by  planetary  guefs : 
In  fine,  fhort-wlng'd,  unfit  himfelf  to  fly. 
His  fear  foretold  foul  weather  in  the  flcy. 

Beudes,  a  Raven  from  a  wither'd  oak. 
Left  of  their  lodging,  was  obferv'd  to  croak. 
That  omen  lik'd  him  not :  fo  his  advice  "j 

Was  prefent  fr.fety,  bought  at  any  price;  > 

A  feeming  pious  care,  that  cover'd  cowardice.         J 

To 
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To  ftrengthen  this,  he  tcld  a  boding  dream. 

Of  rifing  waters,  and  a  troubled  ftrcam. 

Sure  figns  of  anguifh,  dangers,  and  diftrefs, 

"With  fomething  more,  not  lawful  to  exprefs: 

By  w  hich  he  (lily  feem'd  to  intimate 

Some  fecret  revelation  of  their  fate. 

For  he  concluded,  once  upon  a  time. 

He  found  a  leaf  infcrib'd  with  facred  rh}-mc, 

Whofe  antique  charaders  did  well  denote 

The  Sibyl's  hand  of  the  Cuma:an  grot: 

The  mad  divinerefs  had  plainly  writ, 

A  time  (hould  come,  but  many  ages  yet. 

In  which,  finifler  dellinies  ordain, 

A  dame  (hould  drown  with  all  her  feather'd  train. 

And  feas  from  thence  be  call'd  the  Chelidonian  main. 

At  this,  fome  (hook  for  fear,  the  more  devout 

Arofe,  and  blefs'd  themfel\  es  from  head  to  foot, 

^Tis  true,  fome  (lagers  of  the  wifer  fort 
Made  all  thefe  idle  wonderments  their  fpcrt : 
They  faid,  their  only  danger  was  delay,  "| 

And  he,  who  heard  what  every  fool  could  fay,  J» 

Would  never  fix  his  thought,  but  trim  his  time  away.  J 
The  pafTage  yet  was  good;  the  wind,  'tis  true. 
Was  fomewhat  high,  but  that  ivas  nothing  new, 
Ko  more  than  ufual  equinoxes  blew. 
The  fun,  already  from  the  fcales  declin'd. 
Gave  little  hopes  of  better  days  behind. 
But  change  from  bad  to  vvorfe  of  weather  and  of  wind. 
Kor  need  they  fear  the  dampnefs  of  the  (ky 
Should  flag  their  wings,  and  hinder  them  to  fly, 
*T\va3  only  water  thrown  on  fails  to  dry. 

F  3  '  But, 
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But,  leaft  of  all,  philofophy  prefumes 

Of  truth  in  dreams,  from  melancholy  fumes : 

Perhaps  the  Martin,  hous'd  in  holy  ground. 

Might  think  of  ghofts  that  walk  their  midnight  rounds 

Till  grofler  atoms  tumbling  in  the  ftream 

Of  fancy,  madly  met,  and  clubb'd  into  a  dream : 

As  little  weight  his  vain  prefages  bear. 

Of  ill  efteft  to  fuch  alone  who  fear : 

Mod  prophecies  are  of  a  piece  with  thefe. 

Each  Noftradamus  can  foretel  with  eafc: 

Not  naming  perfons  and  confounding  times. 

One  cafual  truth  fupports  a  thoufand  lying  rhymes. 

Th'  advice  was  true ;  but  fear  had  feiz'd  the  moft^ . 
And  all  good  counfel  is  on  cowards  lofi:. 
The  queftion  crudely  put  to  (hun  delay, 
'Twas  carry 'd  by  the  major  part  to  ftay. 

His  point  thus  gain'd.  Sir  Martin  dated  thence 
His  power,  and  from  a  prieft  became  a  prince. 
He  order'd  all  things  with  a  bufy  care. 
And  cells  and  refeftories  did  prepare. 
And  large  provilions  laid  of  winter  fare : 
Bat  now  and  then  let  fall  a  word  or  two 
Of  hope,  that  heaven  fome  miracle  might  {how. 
And  for  their  fakes  the  fun  fhould  backward  go ; 
Againft  the  laws  of  nature  upward  climb. 
And,  mounted  on  the  Ram,  renew  the  prime : 
For  which  two  proofs  in  facred  ftory  lay. 
Of  Ahaz'  dial,  and  of  Jofhua's  day. 
In  expedation  of  fuch  times  as  thefe, 
A  chapel  hous'd  them,  truly  call'd  of  eafe: 

For 
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For  Martin  much  devotion  did  not  a(k  ; 

They  pray'd  fometimes,  and  that  was  all  their  taik. 

It  happen 'd,  as  beyond  the  reach  of  wit 
BHnd  prophecies  may  have  a  lucky  hit. 
That  this  accomplifli'd,  or  at  leaft  in  part. 
Gave  great  repute  to  their  new  Merlin's  art. 
Some  SwiftSj  the  giants  of  the  Swallow  kind, 
Large-limb'd,  ftout-hearted,  but  of  ftupid  mind 
(For  Swifles  or  fo.-  Gibconites  defign'd,) 
Thcfe  lub!)ers,  peeping  through  a  broken  pane. 
To  fuck  frelh  air,  furvey'd  the  neighbouring  plain; 
And  faw  (but  fcarcely  could  belie\  e  their  eyes) 
New  bloflbms  flourifh,  and  new  flowers  arife; 
As  God  had  been  abroad,  and,  walking  there. 
Had  left  his  footfteps,  and  reform 'd  the  year: 
The  funny  hills  from  far  were  feen  to  glow 
With  glittering  beams,  and  in  the  meads  below 
The  burnifh'd  brooks  appear  "d  \vith  liquid  gold  to 

flow. 
At  laft  they  heard  the  foolifh  Cuckow  fing, 
Whofe  note  proclaim'd  the  holy-day  of  fprinp-. 

No  longer  doubting,  all  prepare  to  fly. 
And  repoflefs  their  patrimonial  ficy. 
The  prieft  before  them  did  his  wings  difplay ; 
And,  that  good  omens  might  attend  their  way. 
As  luck  would  have  it,  'twas  St.  Martin's  day. 

Who  but  the  Swallow  triumphs  now  alone? 
The  canopy  of  heaven  is  all  her  own : 
Her  youthful  offspring  to  their  haunts  repair. 
And  glide  along  in  glades,  and  Ikim  in  air, 

F  4  And 
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And  dip  for  infers  in  the  purling  fprings. 
And  ftoop  on  ri\'ers  to  refreili  their  wings. 
Their  mothers  think  a  fair  provifion  made. 
That  every  fon  can  live  upon  his  trade : 
And,  now  the  careful  charge  is  off  their  hand?, 
Look  out  for  huftands,  and  new  nuptial  bands ; 
The  youthful  widow  longs  to  be  fupply'd; 
But  firft  the  lover  is  by  lawyers  ty'd 
To  fettle  jointure-chimnies  on  the  bride. 
So  thick  they  couple  in  fo  fhort  a  fpace. 
That  Martin's  marriage-offerings  rife  apace. 
Their  ancient  houfes,  running  to  decay. 
Are  furbifh'd  up  and  cemented  with  clay; 
They  teem  already;  ftore  of  eggs  are  laid. 
And  brooding  mothers  call  Lucina's  aid. 
Fame  fp reads  the  news,  and  foreign  fowls  appear 
In  flocks  to  greet  the  new  returning  year. 
To  bkfs  the  fourider,  and  partake  the  cheer. 

And  now  'twas  time  (fo  faft  their  numbers  rife) 
To  plant  abroad  and  people  colonies. 
The  youth  drawn  forth,  as  Martin  had  defir'di 
(For  fo  their  cruel  defliny  requir'd) 
Were  lent  far  oiF  on  an  ill-fated  day ;  n 

The  reft  would  needs  condud  them  on  their  way,      V 
And  Martin  went,  becaufe  he  ftar'd  alone  to  flay.    J 

So  long  they  fiew  with  inconfiderate  hafte. 
That  now  their  afternoon  began  to  wafte; 
And,  what  was  ominous,  that  very  mora 
The  Sun  was  enter'd  into  Capricorn  ^ 

Which, 
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Which,  by  their  bad  aftronomer's  account. 
That  week  the  Virgin  Balance  fhould  remount. 
An  infiint  moon  eclips'd  him  in  his  way. 
And  hid  the  fmall  remainders  of  his  day. 
T  he  crowd,  amaz'd,  purfued  no  certain  mark; 
But  birds  met  birds,  and  juftled  in  the  dark: 
Few  mind  the  publick  in  a  panic  fright ; 
And  fear  increas'd  the  horror  of  the  night. 
Kight  came,  but  unattended  with  repofe;  "| 

Alone  fhe  came,  no  fleep  their  eyes  to  clofe;  [■ 

'  lone,  and  black  fhe  came;  no  friendly  ftars  arofe.  J 

What  fhould  they  do,  befet  with  dangers  round   T 
No  neighbouring  dorp,  no  lodging  to  be  found,        V 
But  bleaky  plains,  and  bare  unhofpitable  ground.      J 
The  latter  brood,  who  jufl:  began  to  fly, 
Sick-feather'd,  and  unpraAisd  in  the  Iky, 
For  fuccour  to  their  helplefs  mother  call; 
She  fpread  her  wings;  fome  few  beneath  them  crawl; 

c  fpread  them  wider  yet,  but  could  not  cover  all. 
.  '  augment  their  woes,,  the  winds  began  to  move 
Debate  in  air  for  empty  fields  above. 
Till  Boreas  got  the  fkies,  and  pourd  amain 
His  rattling  hailllones  mix'd  with  fnow  and  rain. 

The  joylefs  morning  late  arofe,  and  found  "1 

A  dreadful  defolation  reign  around,  > 

Somebury'din  the  fnow,  fome  frozen  to  the  ground.  J 
The  refl:  were  ftruggling  (till  with  death,  and  lay 
The  Crows  and  Ravens  rights,  an  undefended  prey: 
Excepting  Martin's  race;  for  they  and  he 
Had  gain'd  the  fheker  of  a  hollow  tree : 

Eut^ 
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But,  foon  difcover'd  by  a  fturdy  clown. 

He  headed  all  the  rabble  of  a  town. 

And  finilh'd  them  with  bats,  or  poll'd  them  down. 

Martin  himfelf  was  caught  alive,  and  try'd 

For  treafonous  crimes,  becaufe  the  laws  provide 

No  Martin  there  in  winter  Ihall  abide. 

High  on  an  oak,  which  never  leaf  fhall  bear. 

He  breath'd  his  laft,  expos 'd  to  open  air; 

And  there  his  corpfe  unblefs'd  is  hanging  ftill. 

To  (how  the  change  of  winds  with  his  prophetic  bill. 

The  patience  of  the  Hind  did  almoft  fail; 
For  well  fhe  mark'd  the  malice  of  the  tale : 
Which  ribbald  art  their  church  to  Luther  owes ; 
In  malice  it  began,  by  malice  grows; 
He  fow'd  the  Serpent's  teeth,  an  iron-harveft  rofe. 
But  mofl  in  Martin's  charader  and  fate. 
She  faw  her  llander'd  fons,  the  Panther's  hate. 
The  people's  rage,  the  perfecuting  ftate : 
Then  faid,  I  take  th'  advice  in  friendly  part: 
You  clear  your  confcience,  or  at  leaft  your  heart : 
Perhaps  you  fail'd  in  your  forefeeing  Ikill, 
For  Swallows  are  unlucky  birds  to  kill: 
As  for  my  fons,  the  family  is  blefs'd, 
Whofe  every  child  is  equal  to  the  reft : 
No  church  reform'd  can  boaft  a  blamelefs  line; 
Such  Martins  build  in  yours,  and  more  than  mine :. 
Or  elfe  an  old  fanatic  author  lies, 
"Who  fummed  their  fcandals  up  by  centuries. 
But  through  your  parable  I  plainly  fee 
The  bloody  laws,  the  crowd's  barbarity  j 

The 
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The  fun-fhine  that  offends  the  purblind  fight  : 
Had  fome  their  wifhes,  it  would  foon  be  night, 
Miftal>:e  me  not ;  the  charge  concerns  not  you . 
Your  Tons  are  malecontents,  but  yet  are  true. 
As  far  as  non-refiftance  makes  them  fo; 
But  that's  a  word  of  neutral  fenfe,  you  know, 
A  paffive  term,  which  no  relief  will  bring. 
But  trims  betwixt  a  rebel  and  a  king. 

Reft  well  affur'd,  the  Pardelis  reply'd,  ^ 

My  fons  would  all  fupport  the  regal  fide,  I 

Though  heaven  forbid  the  caufe  by  battle  fhould  be  | 

tr>-'d.  J 

The  Matron  anfwer'd  with  a  loud  Amen, 

And  thus  purfued  her  argument  again. 

If,  as  you  fay,  and  as  I  hope  no  Icfs,  "\ 

Your  fons  will  praflife  what  yourfelves  profefs,  I 

What  angry  pow  er  prevents  our  prefcnt  peace  ?  J 

The  Lion,  ftudious  of  our  common  good, 

Defires  (and  kings'  defires  are  ill  withftood) 

To  join  our  nations  in  a  lafting  love; 

The  bars  betwixt  are  eafy  to  remove; 

For  fanguinary  laws  were  never  made  above. 

If  you  condemn  that  prince  of  tyranny, 

Whofe  mandate  forc'd  your  Gallic  friends  to  fly. 

Make  not  a  worfe  example  of  your  own; 

Or  ceafe  to  rail  at  caufelefs  rigour  ftiown. 

And  let  the  guiltlefs  perfon  throw  the  ftone. 

His  blunted  fword  your  fuffering  brotherhood 

Have  feldom  felt;  he  flops  it  fhort  of  blood. 

But  you  have  ground  the  perfecuting  knife. 

And  fst  it  to  a  razor  edge  on  life, 

Cursi 
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Curs'd  be  the  wit,  which  cruelty  refines,  ^ 

Or  to  his  father's  rod  the  fcorpion's  joins ;  [ 

Your  finger  is  more  grofs  than  the  great  monarch's  i 
loins.  J 

But  you,  perhaps,  remove  that  bloody  note. 
And  ftick  it  on  the  firft  reformers'  coat. 
Oh  let  their  crime  in  long  oblivion  fleep : 
'Twas  theirs  indeed  to  make,  'tis  yours  to  keep, 
Uujufl:,  or  juft,  is  all  the  queftion  now  ; 
'Tis  plain,  that  not  repealing  you  allow. 

To  name  the  Teft,  would  put  you  in  a  rage; 
You  charge  not  that  on  any  former  age, 
But  fniile  to  think  how  innocent  you  ftand, 
Arm'd  by  a  weapon  put  into  your  hand. 
Yet  ftill  remember,  that  you  wield  a  fword 
Forg'd  by  your  foes  againft  your  fovereign  lord  j 
Defign'd  to  hew  th'  imperial  cedar  down. 
Defraud  fucceffion,  and  dif-heir  the  crown. 
T'  abhor  the  makers,  and  their  laws  approve. 
Is  to  hate  traitors,  and  the  treafon  love. 
What  means  it  elfe,  which  now  your  children  fay. 
We  made  it  not,  nor  will  we  take  away? 

Suppofe  fome  great  oppreflbr  had,  by  flight 
Of  law,   difleis'd  your  brother  of  his  right. 
Your  common  fire  furrendering  a  fright; 
Would  you  to  that  unrighteous  title  iland. 
Left  by  the  villain's  will  to  heir  the  land  ? 
More  juft  was  Judas,  who  his  Saviour  fold  ; 
The  facrilegious  bribe  he  could  not  hold. 
Nor  hang  in  peace,  before  he  rendered  back  the  gold 

Wk-it 
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"What  more  could  you  ha^■e  done,  than  now  you  do. 
Had  Oatesand  Bedloe,  and  their  plot,  been  true? 
Some  fpecious  reafons  for  thofe  wrongs  were  found jT 
Their  dire  magicians  threw  their  mifts  around,  >• 

And  wife  men  walk'd  as  on  inchanted  ground.  J 

But  now,  when  time  has  made  th'  impofture  plain, 
(Late  though  he  follow 'd  truth,  and  limping  held 

her  train) 
What  new  delufion  charms  your  cheated e}'es  again?. 
The  painted  harlot  might  a  while  bewitch. 
But  uhy  the  hag  uncas'd,  and  all  obfcene  with  itch? 

The  firft  reformers  were  a  modeft  race  ; 
Our  peers  pofTefs'd  in  peace  their  native  place; 
And  when  rebellious  arms  o'erturn'd  the  ftate. 
They  fufFer'd  only  in  the  common  fate : 
But  now  the  fovereign  mounts  the  regal  chair. 
And  mitred  feats  are  full,  jet  David's  bench  is  bare. 
Your  anfwer  is,  they  were  not  difpoffeft: 
They  need  but  rub  their  metal  on  the  teft 
To  prove  their  ore:  'twere  well  if  gold  alone 
Were  touch'd  and  try'd  on  your  difcerning  ftone; 
But  that  unfaithful  teft  unfound  will  pafs. 
The  drofs  of  atheifts,  and  fcdtarian  brafs; 
As  if  th'  experiment  were  made  to  hold 
For  bafe  produdion,  and  reject  the  gold. 
Thus  men  ungodded  may  to  places  rife. 
And  fefts  may  be  preferr'd  without  difguife : 
No  danger  to  the  church  or  ftate  from  thefej 
The  papift  only  has  his  writ  of  eafe. 

No 
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No  gainful  office  gives  him  the  pretence 
To  grind  the  fubjeft,  or  defraud  the  prince, 
"Wrong  confcience,  or  no  confclence,  may  defervC 
To  thrive;  but  ours  alone  is  privileg'd  to  ftarve.   ' 

Still  thank  yourfelves,  you  cry;  your  noble  race 
We  banifh  not,  but  they  forfake  the  place; 
■  Our  doors  are  open :  true,  but  ere  they  come. 
You  tofs  your  'cenfing  teft,  and  fume  the  room; 
As  if  'twere  Toby's  rival  to  expel. 
And  fright  the  fiend  who  could  not  bear  the  fmell. 

To  this  the  Panther  fliarply  had  reply'd ; 
But,  having  gain'd  a  verdift  on  her  fide. 
She  wifely  gave  the  lofer  leave  to  chide; 
Well  fatisfy'd  to  have  the  But  and  Peace, 
And  for  the  plaintiff's  caufe  llie  car'd  the  lefs, 
Becaufe  fhe  fued  hi  forma  pauperis; 
Yet  thought  it  decent  fomething  fhould  be  faid; 
For  fecret  guilt  by  filence  is  betray 'd. 
So  neither  granted  all,  nor  nlucli  deny'd. 
But  anfvver'd  with  a  yawning  kind  of  pride. 

Methinks  fuch  terms  of  profer'd  peace  you  bring. 
As  once  ^neas  to  th'  Italian  king: 
By  long  poffeflion  all  the  land  is  mine; 
You  ftrangers  come  with  your  intruding  line. 
To  fhare  my  fceptre,  which  you  call  to  join. 
You  plead  like  him  an  ancient  pedigree. 
And  claim  a  peaceful  feat  by  fate's  'decree. 
In  ready  pomp  your  facrificer  ftands, 
T'  unite  the  Trojan  and  the  Latin  bands. 

And, 
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And,  that  the  league  more  firmly  may  be  ty'd, 
I>emand  the  fair  Lavinia  for  your  bride. 
Thus  plauiibly  you  veil  th'  intended  wrong. 
But  ftill  you  bring  your  exild  gods  along; 
And  will  endeavour,  in  fucceeding  fpace, 
Thofc  houfhold  puppets  on  our  hearths  to  place. 
Perhaps  fome  barbarous  laws  have  been  preferr'd ; 
I  fpake  againft  the  tcft,  but  was  not  heard ; 
Thefe  to  refcind,  and  peerage  to  reftore. 
My  gracious  fovereign  would  my  \ote  implore : 
I  owe  him  much,  but  owe  my  confcience  more. 

Confcience  is  then  your  plea,  reply'd  the  dame. 
Which  well  inform'd  will  ever  be  the  fame. 
But  yours  is  much  of  the  camelion  hue. 
To  change  the  die  with  every  diftant  view, 
"When  firft  the  Lion  fat  with  awful  fway. 
Your  confcience  taught  your  duty  to  obey: 
He  might  have  had  your  ftatutes  and  your  teil; 
No  confcience  but  of  fubjefts  was  profefs'd. 
He  found  your  temper,  and  no  farther  try'd. 
But  on  that  broken  reed  your  church  rely'd. 
In  vain  the  feds  effay'd  their  utmoft  art. 
With  offer'd  treafare  to  efpcufe  their  part; 
Their  treafures  were  a  bribe  too  mean  to  move  hi 

heart. 

But  when  by  long  experience  you  had  provd. 
How  far  he  could  forgive,  how  well  he  lov'd  ; 
A  goodnefs  that  excell'd  his  godlike  race. 
And  only  (hort  of  heaven's  unbounded  grace; 
A  flood  of  mercy  that  o'erfiow'd  our  ifle, 
t;aim  in  the  rife,  and  fruitful  as  the  Nile; 

FoTZtn'inS 
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Forgetting  whence  your  Egypt  was  fupply'd, 

You  thought  your  fovereign  bound  to  fend  the  tidec 

Nor  upv\  ard  look'd  on  that  immortal  fpring. 

But  vainly  deem'd,  he  durft  not  be  a  king :. 

Then  Confcience,  unreftrain'd  by  fear,  began 

To  ftretch  her  limits,  and  extend  the  fpan; 

Did  his  indulgence  as  her  gift  difpofe. 

And  make  a  wife  alliance  with  her  foes. 

Can  Confcience  own  th'  aflbciating  name,  T 

And  raife  no  blufhes  to  conceal  her  fhame.?  y 

Eor  fure  fhe  has  been  thought  a  balhful  dame.  J 

But  if  the  caufe  by  battle  fhould  be  try'd,  T 

You  grant  fhe  muft  efpoufe  the  regal  fide  :  I- 

O  Proteus  confcience,  never  to  be  ty'dJ  J 

What  Phoebus  from  the  Tripod  fhall  difclofe. 

Which  are,  in  laft  refort,  your  friends  or  foes  ? 

Homer,  who  learn "d  the  language  of  the  fky. 

The  feeming  Gordian  knot  would  foon  unty ; 

Immortal  powers  the  term  of  Confcience  know. 

But  Intereft  is  her  name  with  men  below. 

Confcieijce  or  Intereft  be't,  or  both  in  one, 
(The  Panther  anfwer'd  in  a  furly  tone) 
The  firft  commands  me  to  maintain  the  crown. 
The  laft  forbids  to  throw  my  barriers  down. 
Oar  penal  laws  no  fons  of  yours  admit. 
Our  teft  excludes  your  tribe  from  benefit. 
Thefe  are  my  banks  your  ocean  to  withftand. 
Which  proudly  rifmg  overlooks  the  land; 
And  once  Jet  in,  with  unrefifted  fway, 
"Would  fweep  the  pallors  and  their  flocks  away. 

Think 
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Think  not  my  judgment  leads  me  to  comply 

With  laws  unjuft,  but  hard  neceflitA": 

imperious  need,  which  cannot  be  withdood. 

Makes  ill  authentic,  for  a  greater  good. 

Pcffefs  your  foul  with  patience,  and  attend: 

A  more  aufpicious  pbnet  may  afcend ; 

Good  fortune  may  prefent  fome  happier  time, 

With  means  to  cancel  my  unwilling  crime; 

(Unwilling,  witnefs  all  ye  powers  above) 

To  mend  my  errors,  and  redeem  your  love: 

That  little  fpace  you  fafely  may  allow; 

Your  all-difpenfing  power  protefts  you  now. 
Hold,  faid  the  Hind,  'tis  needlefs  to  explain; 

You  would  poftpone  me  to  another  reign ; 
Till  «hen  yoa  are  content  to  be  unjuft  : 

Your  part  is  to  poflefs,  and  mine  to  truft. 
A  fair  exchange  propos'd  of  future  chance. 
For  prefent  profit  and  inheritance. 
Few  words  will  fen^e  to  finifli  our  difpute; 
"Who  \\  ill  not  now  repeal,  would  perfecute. 
To  ripen  green  revenge,  your  hopes  attend, 
"W  ifhing  that  happier  planet  would  afcend. 
For  Ihame,  let  Confcience  be  your  plea  no  more 
To  will  hereafter,  proves  fhe  might  before : 
But  ihe's  a  bawd  to  gain,  and  holds  the  door. 

Your  care  about  your  banks  infers  a  fear 
Of  threatening  floods  and  inundations  near; 
If  fo,  a  juft  reprife  would  only  be 
Of  what  the  land  ufurp'd  upon  the  fea; 
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And  all  your  jealoufies  but  fen  e  to  fhow. 

Your  ground  is,  like  your  neighbour-nation,  low* 

T'  intrench  in  what  you  grant  unrighteous  laws. 

Is  to  diftruft  the  juftice  of  your  caufe; 

And  argues  that  the  true  religion  lies 

In  thofe  weak  adverfaries  you  defpife. 

Tyrannic  force  is  that  which  leafl  you  fear; 
The  found  is  frightful  in  a  chriftian's  ear  : 
Avert  it,  heaven!  nor  let  that  plague  be  fent 
To  us  from  the  difpeopled  continent. 

But  piety  commands  me  to  refrain ; 
Thofe  prayers  are  needlefs  in  this  monarch's  reign. 
Eehold!  how  he  protefts  your  friends  opprefs'd. 
Receives  the  banifli'd,  fuccours  the  diftrefs'd : 
Eehold,  for  you  may  read  an  honeft  open  bread. 
He  ftands  in  day-light,  and  difdains  to  hide 
An  ad,  to  which  by  honour  he  is  ty'd, 
A  generous,  laudable,  and  kingly  pride. 
Your  Teft  he  would  repeal,  his  peers  reftore ; 
This  when  he  fays  he  means,  he  means  no  more. 

"Well,  faid  the  Panther,  I  believe  him  juft. 
And  yet— 

And  yet,  'tis  but  becaufe  you  muft; 
You  would  be  trufted,  but  you  would  not  truft. 
The  Hind  thus  briefly;  and  difdain'd  t'inlarge 
On  power  of  kings,  and  their  fuperior  charge. 
As  heaven's  truftees  before  the  people's  choice. 
Though  fure  the  Panther  did  not  much  rejoice 
To  hear  thofe  cchos  given  of  her  once-loyal  voice 

The 
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The  Matron  woo'd  her  kindnefs  to  the  laft, 
But  could  not  win ;  her  hour  of  grace  was  paft. 
Whom,  thus  pcrfifting,  when  fhe  could  not  bring 
To  lea\  e  the  Wolf,  and  to  believe  her  king. 
She  gave  her  up,  and  fairly  wifh'd  her  joy 
Of  her  late  treaty  with  her  new  ally : 
Which  well  fhe  hop'd  would  more  fuccefsful  prove. 
Than  was  the  Pigeon's  and  the  Buzzard's  love. 
The  Panther  alk'd,  what  concord  there  could  be 
Betwixt  two  kinds  whofc  natures  difagrce? 
The  Dame  reply'd :  'Tis  fung  in  every  ftreet. 
The  common  chat  of  gofilps  when  they  meet: 
But,  fmce  unheard  by  you,  'tis  worth  your  while 
To  take  a  wholfome  tale,  though  told  in  homely  ftyle. 

A  plain  good  man,  whofe  name  is  underflood, 
(So  few  deferve  the  name  of  plain  and  good) 
Of  three  fair  lineal  lordfhips  ftood  poflefs'd. 
And  liv'd,  as  reafon  was,  upon  the  heft. 
Inur'd  to  hardfhips  from  his  early  youth. 
Much  had  he  done,  and  fuifer'd  for  his  truth: 
At  land  and  fea,  in  many  a  doubtful  fight,  "1 

Was  never  known  a  more  adventurous  knight,  > 

Who  oftner  drew  his  fword,  and  always  for  the  right.  J 

As  fortune  would  (liis  fortune  came,  though  late) 
He  took  poffeflion  of  his  juft  eftate : 
Nor  rack'd  his  tenants  with  increafe  of  rent; 
Nor  liv'd  too  fparing,  nor  too  largely  fpent; 
But  overlookd  his  Hinds;  their  pay  was  juft, 
And  ready,  for  he  fcorn'd  to  go  on  truft; 
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Slow  to  refolve,  but  in  performance  quick  ; 

So  true,  that  he  was  aukvvard  at  a  trick. 

For  little  fouls  on  little  fhifts  rely. 

And  cowards  arts  of  mean  expedients  try ; 

The  noble  mind  will  dare  do  any  thing  but  lye. 

Fahe  friends,  his  deadlieft  foes,  could  find  no  way 

But  fliows  of  honeft  bluntnefs,  to  betray: 

That  unfufpefted  plainnefs  he  believ'd; 

He  look'd  into  himfelf,  and  was  deceiv'd. 

Some  lucky  planet  fure  attends  his  birth. 

Or  heaven  would  make  a  miracle  on  earth ; 

For  profperous  honefty  is  feldom  ken 

To  bear  fo  dead  a  weight,  and  yet  to  win. 

It  looks  as  fate  with  nature's  law  would  drive. 

To  fhew  plain-dealing  once  an  age  may  thrive : 

And,  when  fo  tough  a  frame  (lie  could  not  bend. 

Exceeded  her  commiffion  to  befriend. 

This  grateful  man,  as  hea\en  increas'd  his  ftore. 
Gave  God  again,  and  daily  fed  his  poor. 
His  houfe  with  all  convenience  was  purvey'd; 
The  reft  he  found,  but  rais'd  the  fabric  where  he  pray'd ; 
And  in  that  facred  place  his  beauteous  wife 
Employd  her  happieft  hours  of  holy  life. 

Nor  did  their  alms  extend  to  thofe  alone. 
Whom  common  faith  more  ftridly  made  their  own; 
A  fort  of  Doves  were  hous'd  too  near  their  hall. 
Who  crofs  the  proverb,  and  abound  with  gall. 
Though  fome,  'tis  true,  are  paffively  inclin'd. 
The  greater  part  degenerate  from  their  kind; 
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Voracious  birds  that  hotly  bill  and  breed. 
And  krgely  drink,  becaufe  on  fait  they  feed. 
Small  gain  from  them  their  bounteous  owner  draws; 
Yet,  bound  by  promife,  he  fupports  their  caufe. 
As  corporations  privileg'd  by  laws. 

That  houfe  which  harbour  to  their  kind  affords, 
"Was  built,  long  fince,  God  knows,  for  better  birds; 
But  fluttering  there  they  neftle  near  the  throne. 
And  lodge  in  habitations  not  their  own, 
Ey  their  high  crops  and  corny  gizzards  known. 
Like  Harpies  they  could  fcent  a  plenteous  board. 
Then  to  be  fure  they  never  faild  their  lord  : 
The  reft  was  form,  and  bare  attendance  paid ; 
They  drunk,  and  eat,  and  grudgingly  obey'd. 
The  more  they  fed,  they  raen'd  ftill  for  more; 
They  drain'd  from  Dan,  and  left  Beerlheba  pOor, 
All  this'  they  had  by  law,  and  none  repind; 
The  preference  was  but  due  to  Levi's  kind: 
But  when  fome  lay-preferment  fell  by  chance. 
The  Gourmands  made  it  their  inheritance. 
When  once  poffefsd,  they  never  quit  their  claim; 
For  then  'tis  fanftify'd  to  heaven's  high  name; 
And  hallow  d  thus,  they  cannot  give  confent. 
The  gift  fhould  be  prophan'd  by  worldy  management. 

Their  fiefla  was  never  to  the  table  ferv'd ; 
Though  'tis  not  thence  inferrd  the  birds  were  flary'd^ 
But  that  their  mafter  did  not  like  the  food. 
As  rank,  and  breeding  melancholy  blood. 
Nor  did  it  with  his  gracious  nature  fuit, 
Ev'n  though  they  were  not  doves,  to  perfecute : 
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Yet  he  refus'd  (nor  could  they  take  offence) 
Their  glutton  kind  fliould  teach  him  abftinence. 
Nor  confecrated  grain  their  wheat  he  thought. 
Which  new  from  treading  in  their  bills  they  brought  ? 
But  left  his  Hinds  each  in  his  private  power. 
That  thofe  who  like  the  bran  might  leave  the  flour,. 
He  for  himfelf,  and  not  for  others,  chofe. 
Nor  would  he  be  impos'd  on,  nor  impofe  j 
But  in  their  faces  his  devotion  paid. 
And  facrifice  with  folemn  rites  was  made. 
And  facred  incenfe  on  his  altars  laid. 
Befides  thefe  jolly  birds,  whofe  corpfe  impure 
Repaid  their  commons  with  their  falt-manurc; 
Another  farm  he  had  behind  his  houfe. 
Not  overftock'd,  but  barely  for  his  ufe: 
Wherein  his  poor  domeftic  poultry  fed. 
And  from  his  pious  hands  receiv'd  their  bread*. 
Our  pamper'd  Pigeons,  with  malignant  eyes, 
Eeheld  thefe  inmates,  and  their  nurferies : 
Though  hard  their  fare,  at  evening,  and  at  morn,. 
A  cruife  of  water  and  an  ear  of  com ; 
Yet  ftill  they  grudg'd  that  modicum,  and  thought 
A  fheaf  in  every  fmgle  grain  was  brought. 
Fain  would  they  filch  that  little  food  away. 
While  unreftrain'd  thofe  happy  gluttons  prey. 
-And  much  they  griev'd  to  fee  fo  nigh  their  hall. 
The  bird  thnt  warnd  St.  Peter  of  his  fall; 
That  he  fhould  raife  his  mitred  creft  on  high. 
And  clap  his  wings,  and  call  his  family 

To 
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To  facred  rites ;  and  vex  th*  etherial  powers 

With  midnight  mattins  at  uncivil  hours: 

Kay  more,  his  quiet  neighbours  (hould  moleft, 

Juft  in  the  fweetnefs  of  their  morning  reft, 

Beaft  of  a  bird,  fupinely  when  he  might 

Lie  fnug  and  flcep,  to  rife  before  the  light! 

What  if  his  dull  forefathers  us'd  that  cry. 

Could 'he  not  let  a  bad  example  die? 

The  world  was  fallen  into  an  eaficr  way; 

This  age  knew  better  than  to  faft  and  pray. 

Good  fenfe  in  facred  worfl.ip  would  appear 

So  to  begin,  as  they  might  end  the  year. 

Such  feats  in  former  times  had  wrought  the  fallj 

Of  crowing  Chanticleers  in  cloyfter'd  walls. 

Expeli'd  for  this,  and  for  their  lands,  they  fled  ; 

And  fifler  Partlet  with  her  hooded  head 

V^'as  hooted  hence,  becaufe  ilie  would  not  pray  a-bed. 

The  way  to  win  the  reftiiF  world  to  God, 

Was  to  lay  by  the  difciplining  rod. 

Unnatural  fafis,  and  foreign  forms  of  prayer: 

Religion  frights  us  with  a  mien  fevere. 

'Tis  prudence  to  reform  her  into  eafe. 

And  put  her  in  undrefs  to  make  her  pleafe: 

A  lively  faith  will  bear  aloft  the  mind. 

And  leave  the  luggage  of  good  works  behind. 

Such  doftrines  in  the  pigeon-houfe  were  taught : 
You  need  not  a(k  how  wondroufly  they  wrought; 
But  fure  the  common  cry  was  all  for  thefe, 
Whofe  life  and  precepts  both  encourag'd  eafe. 
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Yet  fearing  thofe  alluring  baits  might  fail. 

And  holy  deeds  o'er  all  their  arts  prevail ; 

For  vice,  though  frontlefs,  and  of  harden 'd  face. 

Is  daunted  at  the  fight  of  awful  grace. 

An  hideous  figure  of  their  foes  they  drew,  1 

Nor  lines,  nor  looks,  nor  fliades,  nor  colours  true;  > 

And  this  grotefque  defign  expos'd  to  pu!)lic  view.     J 

One  would  have  thought  it  fome  Egyptian  piece. 

With  garden-gods,  and  barking  deities. 

More  thick  than  Ptolemy  has  ftuck  the  fkies. 

All  fo  perverfe  a  draught,  fo  far  unlike. 

It  was  no  libel  where  it  meant  to  ftrike. 

Yet  ftill  the  daubing  pleas'd,  and  great  and  fmall" 

To  view  the  monfter  crowded  Pigeon-hall. 

There  Chanticleer  was  drawn  upon  his  knees 

Adorning  fhrines,  and  flocks  of  fainted  trees; 

And  by  him,  a  mif-fhapen,  ugly  race; 

The  curfe  of  God  was  feen  on  every  face : 

No  Holland  emblem  could  that  malice  mend. 

But  ftill  the  worfe  the  look,  the  fitter  for  a  fiend. 

The  mafter  of  the  farm,  difpleas'd  to  find 
So  much  of  rancour  in  fo  mild  a  kind, 
Enquir'd  into  the  caufe,  and  came  to  know. 
The  paffive  church  had  ftruck  the  foremoft;  blow; 
With  groundlefs  fears  and  jealoufies  poffefl. 
As  if  this  troublefome  intruding  gueft 
Would  drive  the  birds  of  Venus  from  their  neft. 
A  deed  his  inborn  equity  abhorr'd  ; 
But  intereft  will  not  Iruft,  though  God  fliould  plight 
his  word, 

A  law» 
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A  law,  the  fource  of  many  future  harms. 
Had  banifh'd  all  the  poultry  from  the  farms; 
\Vith  lofs  of  life,  if  any  fhould  be  found 
To  crow  or  peck  on  this  forbidden  ground. 
^  hat  bloody  ftatute  chiefly  was  defign'd 
For  Chanticleer  the  white,  of  clerg)'  kind; 
But  after-malice  did  not  long  forget 
The  lay  that  wore  the  robe  and  coronet. 
For  them,  for  their  inferiors  and  allies. 
Their  foes  a  deadly  Shibboleth  devife: 
Ey  which  uprighteoufly  it  was  decreed. 
That  none  to  truft  or  profit  (hould  fucceed,  1 

Who   would   not  fwallow  firft  a  poifonous  wicked  | 
weed :  J 

Or  that,  to  which  old  Socrates  was  curs'd. 
Or  henbane  juice  to  fwell  them  till  they  burft. 

The  patron  (as  in  rcafon)  thought  it  hard 
To  fee  this  inquiiition  in  his  yard, 
Ey  which  the  fovereign  was  of  fubjefts'  ufe  debarr'd. 
All  gentle  means  he  tr}''d,  which  might  withdraw 
Th'  effedls  of  fo  unnatural  a  law  ; 
But  ftill  the  dove-houfe  obftinately  ftood 
Deaf  to  their  own,  and  to  their  neighbours  good; 
And  which  was  worfe,  if  any  worfe  could  be. 
Repented  of  their  boafted  loyalty : 
Kow  made  the  champions  of  a  cruel  caufe. 
And  drunk  with  fumes  of  popular  applaufe; 
For  thofe  whom  God  to  ruin  has  defign'd, 
Ke  fits  for  fate,  and  firft  deftroys  their  mind^ 

New 
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New  doubts  indeed  they  daily  ftrove  to  raife, 
Suggefted  dangers,  interpos'd  delays; 
And  emiffary  Pigeons  had  in  ftore. 
Such  as  the  Meccan  prophet  us'd  of  yore. 
To  whifper  counfels  in  their  patron's  ear ; 
And  veil'd  their  falfe  advice  with  zealous  fear. 
The  matter  fmil'd,  to  fee  them  work  in  vain. 
To  wear  him  out,  and  make  an  idle  reign : 
He  faw,  but  fuffer'd  their  protradive  arts. 
And  ftrove  by  mildnefs  to  reduce  their  hearts : 
Eut  they  abus'd  that  grace  to  make  allies,  "i 

And  fondly  clos'd  with  former  enemies ;  > 

For  fools  are  doubly  fools,  endeavouring  to  be  wife.  J 

After  a  grave  confult  what  courfe  were  beft. 
One,  more  mature  in  folly  than  the  reft. 
Stood  up,  and  told  them  with  his  head  afide. 
That  defperate  cures  muft  be  to  defperate  ills  apply 'd; 
And  therefore,  fmce  their  main  impending  fear 
Was  from  th'  increafmg  race  of  Chanticleer, 
Some  potent  bird  of  prey  they  ought  to  find, 
A  foe  profefs'd  to  him,  and  all  his  kind : 
Some  haggard  Hawk,  who  had  her  eyry  nigh. 
Well  pounc'd  to  faften,  and  well  wing'd  to  fly: 
One  they  might  truft,  their  common  wrongs  to  wreak  t 
The  Mufquet  and  the  Coyftrel  were  too  weak. 
Too  fierce  the  Falcon ;  but,  above  the  reft. 
The  noble  Buzzard  ever  pleas 'd  me  beft; 
Of  fmail  renown,  'tis  true ;  for,  not  to  lye. 
We  call  him  but  a  Hawk  by  courtefy. 
I  Icnow  he  hates  the  Pigeon-houfe  and  Farm, 
And  more,  in  time  of  war,  has  done  us  harm ; 
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But  all  his  hate  on  trivial  points  depends : 

Give  up  our  forms,  and  we  Ihall  foon  be  friends. 

For  Pigeons  fiefli  he  feems  not  much  to  care ; 

Cramm'd  chickens  are  a  more  delicious  fare. 

On  this  high  potentate,  without  delay, 

I  wifh  you  would  confer  the  fovereign  fway: 

Petition  him  t'  accept  the  government^ 

And  let  a  fplendid  embaffy  be  fent. 

This  pithy  fpeech  pre\  ail'd  ;  and  all  agreed. 
Old  enmities  forgot,  the  Buzzard  fhould  fucceed. 

Their  welcome  fuit  was  granted  foon  as  heard. 
His  lodgings  furnifh'd,  and  a  train  prepar'd. 
With  B's  upon  their  breaft,  appointed  for  liis  guard. 
He  came,  and,  crown 'd  with  great  foleranity, 
God  fave  king  Buezard!  was  the  general  cr}". 

A  portly  prince,  and  goodly  to  the  ^^^ty 
He  feem'd  a  fon  of  Anach  for  his  height : 
Like  thofe  whom  ftature  did  to  crowns  prefer: 
Black-brovv'd,  and  bluff,  like  Homer's  Jupiter  r 
Broad-back'd,  and  brawny-built  for  love's  delightj 
A  prophet  form'd  to  make  a  female  profelyte. 
A  theologue  more  by  need  than  genial  bent ; 
By  breeding  Iharp,  by  nature  confident. 
Intereft  in  all  his  aftions  was  difcern'd ; 
More  leam'd  than  honeft,  more  a  wit  than  learn 'd  r 
Or  forc'd  by  fear,  or  by  his  profit  led. 
Or  both  conjoin'd,  his  native  clime  he  fled: 
But  brought  the  virtues  of  his  heaven  along ; 
A  fair  behaviour^  and  a  fluent  tongue. 

Anil 
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And  yet  with  all  his  arts  he  could  not  thrive;. 
The  moft  unlucky  parafite  alive. 
Loud  praifes  to  prepare  his  paths  he  fent. 
And  then  himfelf  purfued  his  compliment ; 
But,  by  reverfe  of  fortune  chas'd  away. 
His  gifts  no  longer  than  their  author  ftay : 
He  fhakes  the  duft  againft  th'  ungrateful  race. 
And  leaves  the  ftench  of  ordures  in  the  place. 
Oft  has  he  flatter 'd  and  blafphem'd  the  fame; 
For  in  his  rage  he  fpares  no  fovereign's  name : 
The  hero  and  the  tyrant  change  their  ftyle 
By  the  fame  meafure  that  they  frown  or  fmile. 
When  well  receiv'd  by  hofpitable  foes. 
The  kindnefs  he  returns,  is  to  expofe; 
For  courtefies,  though  undeferv'd  and  great. 
No  gratitude  in  felon-minds  beget ; 
As  tribute  to  his  wit,  the  churl  receives  the  treat. 
His  praife  of  foes  is  venomoufly  nice; 
So  touch'd,  it  turns  a  virtue  to  a  vice: 
"  A  Greek,  and  bountiful,  forewarns  us  twice." 
Seven  facraments  he  wifely  does  difown, 
Becaufe  he  knows  confeflion  ftands  for  one  j 
Where  fins  to  facred  filence  are  convey'd. 
And  not  for  fear,  or  love,  to  be  betray'd : 
But  he,  uncaird,  his  patron  to  control, 
Divulg'd  the  fecret  whifpers  of  his  foul; 
Stood  forth  th'  accufing  Satan  of  his  crimes. 
And  ofFer'd  to  the  Moloch  of  the  times. 
Prompt  to  aflail,  and  carelefs  of  defence, 
Invulnerable  in  his  impudence. 

He 
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He  dares  the  world ;  and  eager  of  a  name. 

He  thrufts  about,  and  juftJes  into  fame. 

Frontlefs,  and  fatire-proof,  he  fcowers  the  ftreets. 

And  runs  an  Indian-muck  at  all  he  meets. 

So  fond  of  loud  report,  that  not  to  mifs 

Of  being  known  (his  laft  and  utmoft  blifs) 

He  rather  would  be  known  for  what  he  is. 

Such  was,  and  is,  the  Captain  of  the  Teft, 
Though  half  his  virtues  are  not  here  exprefs'd ; 
.  The  modefty  of  fame  conceals  the  reft. 
The  fplecnful  Pigeons  never  could  create 
A  prince  more  proper  to  revenge  their  hate; 
Jf.deed,  more  proper  to  revenge,  than  fave, 
A  king,  whom  in  his  wrath  th'  Almighty  gave: 
For  all  the  grace  the  landlord  had  allow'd,  ^ 

But  made  the  Buzzard  and  the  Pigeons  proud ;  I 

Gave  time  to  fix  their  friends,  and  to  feduce  the  J 
crowd.  J 

They  long  their  feIlow-fubje(fts  to  inthral,  "j 

Their  patron's  promife  into  queftion  call,  > 

And  vainly  think  he  meant  to  make  them  lords  of  all.  J 

Falfe  fears  their  leaders  fail'd  not  to  fuggeft. 
As  if  the  Doves  were  to  be  difpoflefs'd ; 
Kor  Cghs,  nor  groans,  nor  gogling  eyes,  did  want; 
For  now  the  Pigeons  too  had  learn 'd  to  cant. 
TJie  houfe  of  prayer  is  ftock'd  with  large  increafe; 
Nor  doors  nor  windows  can  contain  the  prefs: 
For  birds  of  ever}-  feather  fill  th'  abode; 
Ev'n  atheifts  out  of  envy  own  a  God : 
And  reeking  from  the  ftews  adulterers  come. 

Like  Goths  and  Vandals  to  demolifh  Rome, 

That 
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That  Confcience,  which  to  all  their  crimes  was  mut«. 

Now  calls  aloud,  and  cries  to  perfecute  ; 

No  rigour  of  the  laws  to  be  releas'd. 

And  much  the  lefs,  becaufe  it  was  their  Lord's  requell; 

They  thought  it  great  their  fovereign  to  controul. 

And  nam'd  their  pride,  nobility  of  foul. 

*Tis  true,  the  Pigeons,  and  their  prince  elecl. 
Were  (hort  of  power,  their  purpofe  to  effeft : 
But  with  their  quills  did  all  the  hurt  they  could. 
And  cufF'd  the  tender  Chickens  from  their  food : 
And  much  the  Buzzard  in  their  caufe  did  ftir. 
Though  naming  not  the  patron,  to  infer 
With  all  refpeft,  he  was  a  grofs  idolater. 

But  when  th'  imperial  owner  did  efpy. 
That  thus  they  turn'd  his  grace  to  villany, 
"Not  fuffering  wrath  to  difcompofe  his  mind. 
He  ftrove  a  temper  for  th'  extremes  to  find. 
So  to  be  juft,  as  he  might  ftill  be  kind ; 
Then,  all  maturely  weigh 'd,.  pronounc'd  a  doom 
Of  facred  ftrength  for  every  age  to  come. 
By  this  the  doves  their  wealth  and  ftate  poffefs. 
No  rights  infring'd,  but  licence  to  opprefs: 
Such  power  have  they  as  fadlious  lawyers  long 
To  crowns  afcrib'd,  that  kings  can  do  no  wrong. 
But  fince  his  own  domeftic  birds  have  try'd 
The  dire  efFefts  of  their  deftrud^ive  pride. 
He  deems  that  proof  a  meafure  to  the  reft. 
Concluding  well  within  his  kingly  breaft. 
His  fowls  of  nature  too  unjuftlv  were  oppitft. 

He 
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He  therefore  makes  all  birds  of  every  feft  -^ 

Free  of  his  farm,  with  promife  to  refpeft  L 

Their  feveral  kinds  alike,  and  equally  prote(ft,  J 

His  gracious  edift  the  fame  franchife  yields  -« 

To  all  the  wild  incrcafe  of  woods  and  fields,  I 

And  who  in  rocks  aloof,  and  who  in  fteeples  buUds :  J 
To  Crows  the  like  impartial  grace  affords, 
And  Choughs  and  Daws,  and  fuch  republic  birds  ; 
Secur'd  with  ample  privilege  to  feed. 
Each  has  his  diftrift,  and  his  bounds  decreed: 
Combin'd  in  common  intereft  with  his  own, 
Eut  not  to  pafs  the  Pigeons  Rubicon. 

Here  ends  the  reign  of  his  pretended  Dove; 
All  prophecies  accomplifli'd  from  above. 
For  Shiloh  comes  the  fceptre  to  remove, 
Reduc'd  from  her  imperial  high  abode. 
Like  Dionyfius  to  a  private  rod. 
The  paffive  church,  that  with  pretended  grace  -| 

Did  her  diftinftive  mark  in  duty  place,  L 

Kow.touch'd,  reviles  her  Maker  to  his  face.  } 

What  after  happen'd  is  not  hard  to  guefs:  -i 

The  fmall  beginnings  had  a  large  increafe,  k 

And  arts  and  wealth  fucceed,thefecretfpoilsofpeace.  J 
'"Tis  faid,  the  Doves  repented,  though  too  late, 
Become  the  fmiths  of  their  own  fooliih  fate : 
Kor  did  their  owner  haften  their  ill  hour; 
But,  funk  in  credit,  they  decreas'd  in  power: 
Like  fnows  in  warmth  that  mildly  pafs  away, 
DifTol*  ing  in  the  fiience  of  decay. 

The 
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The  Buzzard,  not  content  with  equal  place. 
Invites  the  feather'd  Nimrods  of  his  race; 
To  hide  the  thinnefs  of  their  flock  from  fight. 
And  all  together  make  a  feeming  goodly  flight: 
But  each  have  feparate  intcrefls  of  their  own; 
Two  Czars  are  one  too  many  for  a  throne. 
Kor  can  th'  ufurper  long  abftain  from  food; 
Already  he  has  tafted  Pigeons  blood : 
And  may  be  tempted  to  his  former  fare. 
When  this  indulgent  lord  ihall  late  to  hca^n  repair. 
Bare  benting  times,  and  moulting  months  may  come, 
When,  lagging  late,  they  cannot  reach  their  home; 

Or  rent  in  fchifm  (for  fo  their  fate  decrees) 
Like  the  tumultuous  college  of  the  bees. 

They  fight  their  quarrel,  by  themfelves  oppreft ; 

The  t)Tant  fmiles  below,  and  waits  the  falling  feaft. 
Thus  did  the  gentle  Hind  her  fable  end. 

Nor  would  the  Panther  blame  it,  nor  commend; 

But,  with  aiTefted  yawnings  at  the  clofe, 

Seem'd  to  require  her  natural  repofe: 

For  now  the  ftreaky  light  began  to  peep; 

And  fetting  ftars  admonifli'd  both  to  lleep. 

Tne  dame  withdrew,  and,  wifhing  to  her  gueft 

The  peace  of  heaven,  betook  herfclf  to  reft. 

Ten  thoufand  angels  on  her  flumbers  wait, 

■With  glorious  vifions  of  her  future  ftate. 
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/^  U  R  VOWS  are  heard  betimes,  and  heaven  takes  care 
^-^  To  grant,  before  we  can  conclude  the  prayer; 
Preventing  angels  met  it  half  the  way. 
And  fent  us  back  to  praife,  who  came  to  pray. 

Juft  on  the  day,  when  the  high-mounted  fun 
Did  fartheft  in  its  northern  progrefs  run, 
Ke  bended  forward,  and  ev'n  ftretch  d  the  fpherc 
Eeyond  the  limits  of  the  lengthen'd  year. 
To  view  a  brighter  fun  in  Britain  bom ; 
That  was  the  bufinefs  of  his  longed  morn; 
The  glorious  object  feen,  'twas  time  to  turn. 

Departing  Spring  could  only  ftay  to  fhcd 
Her  gloomy  beauties  on  the  genial  l)ed. 
But  left  the  manly  fummer  in  her  ftcad. 
With  timely  fruit  the  longing  land  to  chear, 
And  to  fulfil  the  promife  of  the  year. 
Betwixt  two  feafons  comes  th'  aufpicious  heir. 
This  age  to  bloflbm,  and  the  next  to  bear. 

Laft  folcmn  fabbath  faw  the  Church  attend. 
The  Paraclete  in  fiery  pomp  defcend  ; 
But  when  his  wondrous  octave  rolld  again. 
He  brought  a  royal  infant  in  his  train. 
So  great  a  blefling  to  fo  good  a  king, 
Xone  but  th'  Eternal  Comforter  could  bring. 

Vol.  XIX.  H  Or 
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Or  did  the  mighty  Trinity  confpire. 
As  once  in  council  to  create  our  fire  ? 
It  feems  as  if  they  fent  the  new-born  gueft 
To  wait  on  the  proceffion  of  their  feaft ; 
And  on  their  facred  anniverfe  decreed 
To  ftamp  their  image  on  the  promisd  feed. 
Three  reahiis  united,  and  on  one  beftow'd. 
An  emblem  of  their  myftic  union  fhow'd : 
The  mighty  trine  the  triple  empire  fhar'd : 
As  every  perfon  would  have  one  to  guard. 
Hail,  Son  of  prayers!  by  holy  violence 
Drawn  down  from  heaven ;  but  long  be  banifh'd  thence. 
And  late  to  thy  paternal  Ikies  retire  : 
To  mend  our  crimes,  whole  ages  would  require; 
To  change  th'  inveterate  habit  of  our  fins. 
And  finifh  what  thy  godlike  fire  begins. 
Kind  heaven,  to  make  us  Engliflimen  again. 
No  lefs  can  give  us  than  a  patriarchs  reign. 
The  f.  cred  cradle  to  your  charge  receive. 
Ye  feraphs,  and  by  turns  the  guard  relieve; 
Thy  father's  angel,  and  thy  father  join. 
To  keep  poffeffion,  and  fecure  the  line ; 
Eut  long  defer  the  honours  of  thy  fate : 
Great  may  they  be  like  his,  like  his  be  late; 
That  James  his  running  century  may  view. 
And  give  this  Son  an  aufpice  to  the  new. 

Our  wants  exaft  at  leaft  that  moderate  ftay :  1 

For  fee  the  dragon  winged  on  his  way,  r 

To  watch  the  travail,  and  devour  the  prey,  J 

Or, 
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Or,  if  allufions  may  not  rife  fo  high. 

Thus,  when  Alcides  rais'd  his  infant  cry. 

The  fnakcs  bcficg'd  his  young  divinity : 

But  \ainly  with  tl>eir  forked  tongues  they  threat; 

For  oppofition  makes  a  hero  grcat. 

To  needful  fuccour  all  the  good  will  run. 

And  lo\-e  aflert  the  godhead  of  his  Son. 

O  ftill  repining  at  your  prefent  ftate. 
Grudging  yourfclves  the  beneiits  of  fate. 
Look  up,  and  read  in  cliaracters  of  light 
A  blefling  fent  you  in  your  own  defpight. 
The  manna  falls,  yet  that  celeftial  bread 
Like  Jews  you  munch,  and  murmur  while  }'0u  feed. 
May  not  your  fortune  be  like  theirs,  exild. 
Yet  forty  years  to  wander  in  the  wild! 
Or  if  it  be,  may  Mofes  live  at  leaft. 
To  lead  you  to  the  verge  of  promis'd  reft ! 

Though  poets  are  not  prophets,  to  foreknow 
What  plants  will  take  the  blight,  and  what  will  grow, 
Ey  tracing  heaven,  his  footfteps  may  be  found  : 
Behold  !  how  awfully  he  walks  the  round! 
God  is  abroad,  and,  wondrous  in  his  ways. 
The  rife  of  empires,  and  their  fall  furveys; 
More,  might  I  fay,  than  with  an  ufual  e}'e,  -> 

He  fees  his  bleeding  church  in  ruin  lie,  l 

And  hears  the  fouls  of  faints  beneath  his  altar  cry^      J 
Already  has  he  lifted  high  the  lign. 
Which  crown 'd  the  conquering  arms  of  Comlantine: 
The  moon  grows  pale  at  that  prefaging  fight. 
And  half  her  train  of  ftars  have  loft  their  lioht. 

H  z  Behold 
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Behold  another  Sylvefter,  to  blefs 
The  facred  ftandard,  and  fecure  fuccefs; 
Large  of  his  treafures,  of  a  foul  fo  great. 
As  fills  and  crowds  his  univerfal  feat. 
Now  view  at  home  a  fecond  Conftantine 
(The  former  too  was  of  the  Britlfh  line) ; 
Has  not  his  healing  balm  your  breaches  clos'd, 
Whofe  exile  many  fought,  and  few  oppos'd  ? 
O,  did  not  heaven  by  its  eternal  doom 
Permit  thofe  evils,  that  this  good  miglit  come? 
So  manifeft,  tliat  ev'n  the  moon-ey'd  feds 
See  v/hom  and  what  this  Providence  protefts. 
Methinks,  had  we  within  our  minds  no  more 
Than  that  one  fhipwreck  on  the  fatal  ore. 
That  only  thought  may  make  us  think  again, 
"What  wonders  God  referves  for  fuch  a  reign. 
To  dream  that  chance  his  prefervation  wrought, 
"Were  to  think  Noah  was  preferv'd  for  nought; 
Or  the  furviving  eight  were  not  defign'd 
To  people  earth,  and  to  reftore  their  kind. 

"When  humbly  on  the  royal  babe  we  gaze. 
The  manly  lines  of  a  majeftic  face 
Give  awful  joy :  'tis  paradife  to  look 
On  the  fair  frontifpiece  of  Nature's  book: 
If  the  firft  opening  page  fo  charms  the  fight. 
Think  how  th'  unfolded  volume  will  delight! 
See  how  the  venerable  infant  lies 
In  early  pomp;  how  through  the  mother's  eyes 
The  father's  foul,  with  an  undaunted  view. 
Looks  out,  and  talces  our  homage  as  his  due. 
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See  on  his  future  fubjeds  how  he  fmilcs. 
Nor  meanly  flatters,  nor  with  craft  beguiles; 
But  with  an  open  face,  as  on  his  throne, 
AfTures  our  birthrights,  and  afTumes  his  own: 
Born  in  broad  day-light,  that  th'  ungrateful  rout 
May  find  no  room  for  a  remaining  doubt ; 
Truth,  which  itfclf  is  light,  does  darknefs  fhun. 
And  the  true  eaglet  fafely  dares  the  fun. 

Fain  would  the  fiends  have  made  a  dubious  birth. 
Loth  to  confcfs  the  Godhead  cloathd  in  earth: 
But  ficken'd  after  all  their  baffled  lies. 
To  find  an  heir  apparent  in  the  (kies: 
Abandon'd  to  defpair,  ilill  may  they  grudge. 
And,  owning  not  the  Savionr,  prove  the  judge. 

Not  great  i^neas  ftood  in  plainer  day. 
When  the  dark  mantling  mill  diflblv'd  away. 
He  to  the  Tyrians  (hew'd  his  fudden  face. 
Shining  with  all  his  goddefs  mother's  grace  : 
For  fhe  herfelf  had  made  his  countenance  bright, 
Breath'd  honour  on  his  eyes,  and  her  own  purple  light* 

If  our  vidorious  Edward,  as  they  fay. 
Gave  Wales  a  prince  on  that  propitious  day. 
Why  may  not  years  re\olving  with  his  fate 
Produce  his  like,  but  with  a  longer  date? 
One,  who  may  carry  to  a  diftant  (hore 
The  terror  that  his  fam'd  forefather  bore. 
But  why  fhould  James  or  his  young  hero  ftay 
For  flight  prefages  of  a  name  or  day  ? 
We  need  no  Edward's  fortune  to  adorn 
That  happy  moment  when  our  prince  was  born; 

H  3  Ou« 
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Our  prince  adorns  this  day,  and  ages  hence 
Shall  wifh  his  birth-day  for  fome  future  prince. 

Great  Michael,  prince  of  all  th'  astherial  hofts. 
And  whate'er  inborn  faints  our  Britain  boafts; 
And  thou,  th'  adopted  patron  of  our  ifle. 
With  chearful  afpefts  on  this  infant  fmile: 
The  pledge  of  heaven,  which,  dropping  from  above 
Secures  our  blifs,  ahd  reconciles  his  love.. 

Enough  of  ills  our  dire  rebellion  vi^rought, 
"When  to  the  dregs  we  drank  the  bitter  draught; 
Then  airy  atoms  did  in  plagues  confpire. 
Nor  did  th'  avenging  angel  yet  retire. 
But  purg'd  our  fxill-increafing  crimes  with  fire. 
Then  perjur'd  plots,  the  ftill  impending  teft. 
And  worfe — but  charity  conceals  the  reft  : 
Here  ftop  the  current  of  the  fanguine  flood ; 
Require  not,  gracious  God,  thy  martyrs'  blood;. 
But  let  their  dying  pangs,  their  living  toil. 
Spread  a  rich  harveft  through  their  native  foil;. 
A  harveft  ripening  for  another  reign. 
Of  which  this  royal  babe  may  reap  the  grain. 

Enough  of  early  faints  one  womb  has  given  ;. 
Enough  increas'd  the  family  of  heaven : 
Let  them  for  his,  and  our  atonement  go; 
And,  reigning  bleft  above,  leave  him  to  rule  l)elo\r« 

Enough  already  has  the  year  forefhow'd 
His  wonted  courfe,  the  fea  has  overflow'd. 
The  meads  were  floated  with  a  weeping  fpring. 
And  frighten'd  birds  in  woods  forgot  to  ling : 

The 
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The  ftrong-limb'd  deed  beneath  his  hamefs  faints, 
An(i  the  fame  (hivering  fvveat  his  lord  attaints, 
When  will  the  miniftcr  of  wrath  give  o"er? 
Behold  him  at  Araunahs  thrcfliing-floor: 
He  (lops,  and  feems  to  flieath  his  flaming  brand. 
Pleas 'd  with  burnt  incenfc  from  our  David's  hand, 
David  has  bought  the  jebufite's  abode. 
And  ralsd  an  altar  to  the  living  God. 

Heaven,  to  reward  him,  makes  his  joys  fincere; 
No  future  ills  nor  accidents  appear 
To  fully  and  pollute  the  facred  infant's  year. 
Five  months  to  difcord  and  debate  were  given : 
He  fandifies  the  yet  remaining  fevcn. 
Sabbath  of  months !  henceforth  in  him  be  bleft. 
And  prelude  to  the  realms  perpetual  reft! 

Let  his  baptifmal  drops  for  us  atone; 
Luftrations  for  offences  not  his  own. 
Let  Confcience,  which  is  intereft  ill  difguis'd. 
In  the  fame  font  be  cleans'd,  and  all  the  Lnd  baptlz'd, 

Un-nam'd  as  yet;  at  leaft  unknown  to  fame: 
Is  there  a  ftrife  in  heaven  about  his  name ; 
Where  every  famous  predeceifor  vies. 
And  makes  a  faftion  for  it  in  the  Ikies  ? 
Or  muft  it  be  referv'd  to  thought  alone  ? 
Such  was  the  facred  Tetragrammaton. 
Things  worthy  filence  muft  not  be  reveal'd : 
Thus  the  true  name  of  Rome  was  kept  conceal'd. 
To  (hun  the  fpells  and  fcrceries  of  thofe, 
Who  durft  her  infant  majefty  oppofe, 

H  4.  But 
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But  when  his  tender  ftrength  in  time  fliall  rife- 

To  dare  ill  tongues,  and  fafcinating  eyes ; 

This  ifle,  which  hides  the  little  thunderer's  fame. 

Shall  be  too  narrow  to  contain  his  name : 

Th'  artillery  of  heaven  fliall  make  him  known; 

Crete  could  not  hold  the  God,  when  Jove  was  grown,. 

As  Jove's  increafe,  who  from  his  brain  was  born. 
Whom  arms  and  arts  did  equally  adorn, 
Free  of  the  breaft  was  bred,  whofe  milky  taftc 
Minerva's  name  to  Venus  had  debas'd ; 
So  this  imperial  babe  rejeds  the  food 
That  mixes  monarch's  with  plebeian  blood : 
Food  that  his  inborn  courage  might  controul, 
Extinguifh  all  the  father  in  his  foul. 
And  for  his  Eftian  race,  and  Saxon  ftrain, 
Might  reproduce  fome  fecond  Richard's  reign. 
Miidnefs  he  (hares  from  both  his  parents'  blood ; 
But  kings  too  tame  are  defpicably  good : 
Be  this  the  mixture  of  this  regal  child. 
By  nature  manly,  but  by  virtue  mild. 

Thus  far  the  furious  tranfport  of  the  news 
Had  to  prophetic  madnefs  fir'd  the  Mufe; 
Madnefs  ungovernable,  uninfpir'd. 
Swift  to  foretel  whatever  fte  defir'd. 
Was  it  for  me  the  dark  abyfs  to  tread. 
And  read  the  book  which  angels  cannot  read  ?' 
How. was  I  punifh'd  when  the  fudden  blaft. 
The  face  of  heaven,  and  our  young  Sun  o'ercaft! 
Fame,  the  fwift  ill,  increafmg  as  fhe  roll'd, 
Difeafe,  defpair,  and  death,  at  three  reprifes  told : 

At 
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At  three  infuking  ftrides  (he  ftalk'd  the  town. 
And,  like  contagion,  ftruck  the  loyal  down. 
Down  fell  the  winnow 'd  wheat;  bur,  mounted  high. 
The  wiilrlwind  bore  the  chafF,  and  hid  the  flcy. 
Here  black  rebellion  (hooting  from  lielow  "i 

(As  earth's  gigantic  brood  by  moments  grow)  I 

And  here  the  funs  of  God  are  petrified  with  woe:    J 
An  apoplex  of  grief !  fo  low  were  driven 
The  faints,  as  hardly  to  defend  their  heaven. 

As,  when  pent  vapours  run  their  hollow  round. 
Earthquakes,  which  are  convulfions  of  the  ground,. 
Break  bellowing  forth,  and  no  confinement  brook. 
Till  the  third  fettles  what  the  former  fliook; 
Such  heavings  had  our  fouls;  till,  flow  and  late. 
Our  life  with  his  return'd,  and  faith  prevail'd  on  fate. 
By  prajers  the  mighty  blefling  was  implor'd , 
To  prayers  was  granted,  and  by  prayers  reftor'd. 

So,  ere  the  Shunamite  a  fon  conceiv'd. 
The  prophet  prorais'd,  and  the  wife  believ'd, 
A  fon  was  fent,  the  fon  fo  much  defir'd ; 
But  foon  upon  the  mother's  knees  e.\pir'd. 
The  troubled  feer  approach'd  the  mournful  door. 
Ran,  pray'd,  and  fent  his  paftoral  ftaff  before. 
Then  ftretchd  his  limbs  upon  the  child,  and  mourn 'd. 
Till  warmth,  and  breath,  and  a  new  foul,  return'd. 

Thus  mercy  ftretches  out  her  hand,  and  faves 
Defponding  Peter  fmking  in  the  waves. 

As  when  a  fudden  ftcrm  of  hail  and  rain 
Beats  lO  the  ground  the  yet  unbearded  grain. 

Think 
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Think  not  the  hopes  of  harveft  are  deftroy'd 
On  the  flat  field,  and  on  the  naked  void; 
The  light,  unloaded  ftem,  from  tempeft  freed. 
Will  raife  the  youthful  honours  of  his  head; 
And  foon  reftor'd  by  native  vigour,  bear 
The  timely  produdl  of  the  bounteous  year. 

Nor  yet  conclude  all  fiery  trials  paft : 
For  heaven  will  exercife  us  to  the  laft ; 
Sometimes  will  check  us  in  our  full  career. 
With  doubtful  bleffings,  and  with  mingled  fear; 
That,  ftill  depending  on  his  daily  grace. 
His  every  mercy  for  an  alms  may  pafs. 
With  fparing  hands  will  diet  us  to  good : 
Preventing  furfeits  of  our  pamper'd  blood. 
So  feeds  the  mother  bird  her  craving  young 
With  little  morfels,  and  delays  them  long. 

True,  this  laft  bleffing  was  a  royal  feaft ; 
But  where's  the  wedding-garment  on  the  gueft  ? 
Our  manners,  as  religion  were  a  dream. 
Are  fuch  as  teach  the  nations  to  blafpheme. 
In  lufts  we  wallow,  and  with  pride  we  fwell. 
And  injuries  with  injuries  repel ; 
Prompt  to  revenge,  not  daring  to  forgive. 
Our  lives  unteach  the  doftrine  we  believe. 
Thus  Ifrael  finn'd,  impenitently  hard. 
And  vainly  thought  the  prefent  ark  their  guard  ; 
But  when  the  haughty  Philiftines  appear. 
They  fled,  abandon'd  to  their  foes  and  fear ; 
Their  God  was  abfent,  though  his  ark  was  there. 
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Ah !  left  our  crimes  fhould  fnatch  this  pledge  away. 

And  make  our  joys  the  bleflings  of  a  day ! 

For  we  have  iinn'd  him  hence;  and  that  he  lives, 

God  to  his  promife,  not  our  praftice  gives. 

Our  crimes  would  foon  weigh  down  the  guilty  fcalc. 

But  James  and  Mar}',  and  the  church,  prevail. 

Nor  Amalek  can  rout  the  chofen  bands. 

While  Hur  and  Aaron  hold  up  Mofes'  hands. 

By  living  well,  let  us  fecure  his  days. 
Moderate  in  hopes,  and  humble  in  our  ways. 
No  force  the  free-born  fpirit  can  conttrain. 
But  charity,  and  great  examples  gain. 
Forgivenefs  is  our  thanks  for  fuch  a  day, 
'Tis  god -like  God  in  his  own  coin  to  pay. 

But  you,  propitious  queen,  tranflated  here,  "» 

From  your  mild  heaven,  to  rule  our  rugged  fphere,    > 

Beyond  the  funny  walks,  and  circling  year  :  J 

You,  who  your  native  climate  have  bereft 

Of  all  the  virtues,  and  the  vices  left; 

\Miom  piety  and  beauty  make  their  boaft,. 

Though  beautiful  is  well  in  pious  loft ; 

So  loft  as  ftar-Iight  is  diflblv'd  away. 

And  melts  into  the  brightnefs  of  the  day; 

Or  gold  about  the  royal  diadem. 

Loft  to  improve  the  luftre  of  the  gem. 

\Miat  can  we  add  to  your  triumphant  day? 

Let  the  great  gift  the  beauteous  giver  pay. 

For  Ihould  our  thanks  awake  the  rifing  fun. 

And  lengthen,  as  his  lateft  ftiadows  run. 

That,  though  the  longeft  day,  would  foon,  too  focn 

be  done. 

Let 
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Let  angels  voices  with  their  harps  confpire. 
But  keep  th'  aufpicious  infant  from  the  choir; 
Late  let  him  fmg  above,  and  let  us  know 
No  fweeter  mufic  than  his  cries  below. 

Nor  can  I  wilh  to  you,  great  monarch,  more 
Than  fuch  an  annual  income  to  your  ftore ; 
The  day  which  gave  this  unit,  did  not  fnine 
For  a  lefs  omen,  than  to  fill  the  trine. 
After  a  prince,  an  admiral  beget ; 
The  Royal  Sovereign  vvants  an  anchor  yet. 
Our  ifle  has  younger  titles  ftill  in  ftore,  "» 

And  when  th'  exhaufted  land  can  yield  no  more,        V 
Your  line  can  force  them  from  a  foreign  fiiore.         J 

The  name  of  great  your  martial  mind  will  fuit^ 
But  juftice  is  your  darling  attribute : 
Of  all  the  Greeks,  'twas  but  one  hero's  due. 
And,  in  him,  Plutarch  prophefy'd  of  you. 
A  prince's  favours  but  on  few  can  fall. 
But  juftice  is  a  virtue  fhar'd  by  all. 

Some  kings  the  name  of  conquerors  have  affum'd. 
Some  to  be  great,  fome  to  be  gods  prefum'dj 
But  boundlefs  power,  and  arbitrary  luft. 
Made  tyrants  ftill  abhor  the  name  of  juft- 
They  fhunn'd  the  praife  this  godlike  virtue  gives. 
And  fear'd  a  title  that  reproach 'd  their  lives. 

The  power,  from  which  all  kings  derive  their  ftatei 
"Whom  they  pretend,  at  leaft,  to  imitate. 
Is  equal  both  to  punifh  and  reward ; 
But  few  would  love  their  God,  unlefs  they  fear"d. 

Refiftlefs 
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"Refiftlefs  force  and  immortality 
Make  but  a  lame,  imperfeft,  deity  : 
Temf>efts  have  force  unbounded  to  deftroy, 
And  deathlefs  being  ev'n  the  damn'd  enjoy; 
And  yet  heaven  s  attributes,  both  laft  and  firft. 
One  without  life,  and  one  with  life  accurft : 
But  juiHce  is  heaven's  felf,  fo  ftridly  he. 
That  could  it  fail,  the  Godhead  could  not  be. 
This  virtue  is  your  own ;  but  life  and  ftate 
Are  one  to  fortune  fubjeft,  one  to  fate: 
Equal  to  all,  you  juflly  frown  or  fmile;  "^ 

Nor  hopes  nor  fears  your  fteady  hand  beguile ;  y 

Yotirfelf  our  balance  hold,  the  world's  our  ifle.       J 

MAC-FLEC  KNOE. 

ALL  human  things  are  fubjefl  to  decay, 
■^^  And  when  fate  fummons,  monarchs  mufl  obey. 
This  Flecknoe  found,  who,  like  Auguftus,  young 
Was  calld  to  empire,  and  had  govern "d  lono-: 
In  profe  and  verfe,  was  own'd,  without  difpute. 
Through  all  the  realms  of  Nonfenfe,  abfolute. 
This  aged  prince,  now  fiourifhing  in  peace. 
And  bleft  with  iffue  of  a  large  increafe; 
Worn  out  with  bufinefs,  did  at  length  debate 
To  fettle  the  fucceffion  of  the  ftate : 
And,  pondering,  which  of  all  his  fons  was  fit 
To  reign,  and  wage  immortal  war  with  wit, 
Cry'd,  'Tis  refolv'd;  for  nature  pleads,  that  he 
Should  only  rule,  who  moft  refembles  me. 

Shadwell 
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Shadwell  alone  my  perfeft  image  bears. 

Mature  in  dulnefs  from  his  tender  years : 

Shadwell  alone,  of  all  my  fons,  is  he. 

Who  ftands  confirm  d  in  full  ftupidity. 

The  reft  to  fome  faint  meaning  make  pretence. 

But  Shadwell  never  deviates  into  fenfe. 

Some  beams  of  wit  on  other  fouls  may  fall. 

Strike  through,  and  make  a  lucid  interval : 

But  Shadwell's  genuine  night  admits  no  ray. 

His  rifing  fogs  prevail  upon  the  day. 

Befides,  his  goodly  fabric  fills  the  eye. 

And  feems  defign'd  for  thoughtlefs  majefty : 

Thoughtlefs  as  monarch  oaks,  that  fhade  the  plain. 

And  fpread  in  folemn  ftate  fupinely  reign. 

Heywood  and  Shirley  were  but  types  of  thee. 

Thou  laft  great  prophet  of  tautology  ! 

Ev'n  I,  a  dunce  of  more  renown  than  they. 

Was  fent  before  but  to  prepare  thy  wayj 

^nd,  coarfely  clad  in  Norwich  drugget,  came 

To  teach  the  nations  in  thy  greater  name. 

My  warbling  lute,  the  lute  I  whilom  ftrung. 

When  to  king  John  of  Portugal  I  fung. 

Was  but  the  prelude  to  that  glorious  day. 

When  thou  on  filver  Thames  didft  cut  thy  way. 

With  well-tim'd  oars  before  the  royal  barge, 

Swell'd  with  the  pride  of  thy  celeftial  charge; 

And,  big  with  hymn,  commander  of  an  hoft. 

The  like  was  ne'er  in  Epfom  blankets  toft. 

Methinks  I  fee  the  new  Arion  fail. 

The  lute  ftill  trembling  underneath  thy  nail. 

At 
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At  thy  well-fharpen'd  thumb  from  Ihore  to  fhore 
The  trebles  fqueak  for  fear,  the  bafes  roar; 
Echoes  from  Pifllng-AUey  Shadwell  call. 
And  Shadwell  they  refound  from  Afton-HalL 
About  thy  boat  the  little  filhes  throng. 
As  at  the  morning  toaft  that  floats  along. 
Sometimes,  as  prince  of  thy  harmonious  band. 
Thou  wield'ft  thy  papers  in  thy  threfhing  hand, 
St.  Andre's  feet  ne'er  kept  more  equal  time. 
Not  ev'n  the  feet  of  thy  own  Pfyches  rhyme; 
Though  they  in  number  as  in  fenfe  excel; 
So  juft,  fo  like  tautology,  they  fell. 
That,  pale  with  envy.  Singleton  forfwore 
The  lute  and  fword,  which  he  in  triumph  bore. 
And  vow'd  he  ne'er  would  aft  Villerius  more. 

Here  ftopt  the  good  old  fire,  and  wept  for  joy» 
In  filent  raptures  of  the  hopeful  boy. 
All  arguments,  but  moft  his  plays,  perfuade. 
That  for  anointed  dulnefs  he  was  made. 

Clofe  to  the  walls  which  fair  Augufta  bind, 
(The  fair  Augufta  much  to   ears  inclin'd) 
An  ancient  fabric  rais'd  t'  inform  the  fight. 
There  ftood  of  yore,  and  Barbican  it  hight: 
A  watch-tower  once;  but  now,  fo  fate  ordains. 
Of  all  the  pile  an  empt}'  name  remains ; 
From  its  old  ruins  brothel-houfes  rife. 
Scenes  of  lewd  loves,  and  of  polluted  jovs, 
WTiere  their  vaft  courts  the  mother-ftrumpets  keep. 
And,  undifturb'd  by  watch,  in  filence  fleep. 

Near 
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Near  thefe  a  nurfery  erefts  its  head. 

Where  queens  are  form'd,  and  future  heroes  bred; 

Where  unfledg'd  aftors  learn  to  laugh  and  cry. 

Where  infant  punks  their  tender  voices  try. 

And  little  Maximins  the  gods  defy. 

Great  Fletcher  never  treads  in  bufkins  here. 

Nor  greater  Jonfon  dares  in  focks  appear; 

But  gentle  Simkin  juft  reception  finds 

Amidft  this  monument  of  vanifh'd  minds  : 

Pure  clinches  the  fuburbian  Mufe  affords. 

And  Panton  waging  harmlefs  war  with  words. 

Here  Flecknoe,  as  a  place  to  fame  well  known, 

Ambitioufly  defign'd  his  Shadwell's  throne. 

For  ancient  Decker  prophefy'd  longfince. 

That  in  this  pile  fhould  reign  a  mighty  prince. 

Born  for  a  fcourge  of  wit,  and  flail  of  fenfe. 

To  whom  true  dulnefs  fhould  fome  Pfyches  owe. 

But  worlds  of  mifers  from  his  pen  fhould  flow  : 

Humorifts  and  hypocrites  it  Ihould  produce. 

Whole  Raymond  families,  and  tribes  of  Bruce. 

Now  emprefs  fame  had  publifh'd  the  renown  / 

Of  Shadwell's  coronation  through  the  town. 

Rouz'd  by  report  of  fame,  the  nations  meet. 

From  near  Bunhill,  and  diftant  Watlingiftreet, 

No  Perfian  carpets  fpread  th'  imperial  way. 

But  fcatter'd  limbs  of  mangled  poets  lay  : 

From  dufly  fhops  neglefted  authors  come. 

Martyrs  of  pies,  and  reliques  of  the  bum. 

Much  Hey  wood,  Shirley,  Ogleby,  tliere  lay, 

But  loads  of  Shadwell  almoft  chok'd  the  way, 

Bilk'd 
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Bilk'd  ftationers  for  yeomen  ftood  prepar'd. 

And  Herringman  was  captain  of  the  guard. 

The  hoar}'  prince  in  raajefty  appear 'd. 

High  on  a  throne  of  his  own  labours  rear'd. 

At  his  right  hand  our  young  Afcanius  fate. 

Rome's  other  hope,  and  pillar  of  the  (late. 

His  brows  thick  fogs,  inftead  of  glories,  grace. 

And  lambent  dulnefs  play'd  around  his  face. 

As  Hannibal  did  to  the  altars  come. 

Swore  b)'  his  fire,  a  mortal  foe  to  Rome; 

So  Shadwcll  fwore,  nor  (hould  his  vow  be  vain. 

That  he  till  death  true  dulnefs  would  maintain ; 

And,  in  his  father's  right,  and  realm's  defence. 

Ne'er  to  have  peace  with  v.it,  nor  truce  with  fcnfe. 

The  king  hirafeif  the  facred  unAion  made. 

As  king  by  office,  and  as  prieft  by  trade. 

In  his  fir.ifter  hand,  inftead  of  ball. 

He  placd  a  mighty  mug  of  potent  ale; 

Love's  kingdom  to  his  right  he  did  convey. 

At  once  his  fceptre,  and  his  rule  of  fway; 

"Whofe  righteous  lore  the  prince  had  pradtis'd  young. 

And  from  whofe  loins  recorded  Pfyche  fprung. 

His  temples,  laft,  with  poppies  were  o'erfpread. 

That  nodding  feem'd  to  confecrate  his  head. 

Juft  at  the  point  of  time,  if  fame  not  lye. 

On  his  left  hand  twel^  e  reverend  owls  did  fly. 

So  Romulus,  'tis  fung,  by  Tyber's  brook, 

Prefage  of  fway  from  twice  fix  vultures  took. 

Th'  admiring  throng  loud  acclamations  make. 

And  omens  of  his  future  empire  take. 
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The  fire  then  fliook  the  honours  of  his  head. 
And  from  his  brows  damps  of  oblivion  Ihed 
Full  on  the  filial  dulnefs  :  long  he  ftood. 
Repelling  from  his  breaft  the  raging  God ; 
At  length  burft  out  in  this  prophetic  mood. 

Heavens  blefs  my  fon !  from  Ireland  let  him  reign 
To  far  Barbadoes  on  the  weftem  main; 
Of  his  dominion  may  no  end  be  known. 
And  greater  than  his  father's  be  his  throne ; 
Beyond  Love's  kingdom  let  him  ftretch  his  pen!— 
He  paus'd,  and  all  the  people  cry'd  Amen. 
Then  thus  continued  he :  My  fon,  advance 
Still  in  new  impudence,  new  ignorance. 
Succefs  let  others  teach,  learn  thou  from  me 
Pangs  without  birth,  and  fruitlefs  induftry. 
Let  virtuofos  in  five  years  be  writ; 
Yet  not  one  thought  accufe  thy  toil  of  wit. 
Let  gentle  George  in  triumph  tread  the  ftage. 
Make  Dorimant  betray,  and  Loveit  rage ; 
Let  Cully,  Cockwood,  Fopling,  charm  the  pit. 
And  in  their  folly  fhevv  the  writer's  wit. 
Yet  ftill  thy  fools  fliall  ftand  in  thy  defence. 
And  juftify  their  author's  want  of  fenfe. 
Let  them  be  all  by  thy  own  model  made 
Of  dulnefs,  and  defire  no  foreign  aid  ; 
That  they  to  future  ages  may  be  known. 
Not  copies  drawn,  but  iffue  of  thy  own. 
Nay,  let  thy  men  of  wit  too  be  the  fame. 
All  full  of  thee,  and  difTering  but  in  name. 

But 
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But  let  no  alien  Sedley  interpofe. 

To  lard  with  wit  thy  hungry  Epfom  profe. 

And  when  falfe  fiowers  of  rhetoric  thou  wouldfl  cuU, 

Trufl:  nature,  do  not  labour  to  be  dull^ 

But  write  thy  beft,  and  top;  and,  in  each  line. 

Sir  Fornaal's  oratory  will  be  thine: 

Sir  Formal,  though  unfought,  attends  thy  quill. 

And  does  thy  northern  dedications  fill. 

Nor  let  falfe  friends  feduce  thy  mind  to  fame. 

By  arrogating  Jonfon's  hoftile  name. 

Let  father  Flecknoe  fire  thy  mind  with  praife. 

And  uncle  Oglcby  thy  envy  raife. 

Thou  art  my  blood,  where  Jonfon  has  no  part: 

What  fhare  have  we  in  nature  or  in  art? 

\^  here  did  his  wit  on  learning  fix  a  brand. 

And  rail  at  arts  he  did  not  underftand  ? 

Where  made  he  love  in  prince  Nicander's  vein. 

Or  fwept  the  duft  in  Pfyche's  humble  ftrain  ? 

A^Tiere  fold  he  bargains,  whip-ftitch,  kifsmyarfe, 

Promis'd  a  play,  and  dwindled  to  a  farce? 

When  did  his  Mufe  from  Fletcher  fcenes  purloin. 

As  thou  whole  Echerege  doft  transfufe  to  thine? 

But  fo  transfus'd,  as  oil  and  waters  flow. 

His  always  floats  above,  thine  finks  below. 

This  is  thy  province,  this  thy  wondrous  way. 

New  humours  to  in\ent  for  each  new  play : 

This  is  that  boafted  bias  of  thy  mind. 

By  which,  one  way,  to  dulnefs  'tis  inclin'd: 

Which  makes  thy  writings  lean  on  one  fide  ftill. 

And,  in  all  changes,  that  way  bends  thy  vill. 

I  2  Tsor 
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Nor  let  thy  mountain-belly  make  pretence 

Of  likenefs ;  thine's  a  tympany  of  fenfe. 

A  tun  of  man  in  thy  large  bulk  is  writ. 

But  fare  thou'rt  but  a  kilderkin  of  wit. 

Like  mine,  thy  gentle  numbers  feebly  creep; 

Thy  tragic  Mufe  gives  fmiles,  thy  comic  lleep. 

With  whate'er  gall  thou  fett'ft  thyfelf  to  write. 

Thy  inoftenfive  fatires  never  bite. 

In  thy  felonious  heart  though  venom  lies. 

It  does  but  touch  thy  Irifh  pen,  and  dies. 

Thy  genius  calls  thee  not  to  purchafe  fame 

In  keen  Iambics,  but  mild  Anagram. 

Leave  writing  plays,  and  choofc  for  thy  command. 

Some  peaceful  province  in  Acroftic  land. 

There  thou  mayft  wings  difplay  and  altars  raife. 

And  torture  one  poor  word  ten  thoufand  ways. 

Or  if  thou  wouldft  thy  different  talents  fuit. 

Set  thy  own  fongs,  and  fmg  them  to  thy  lute. 

He  faid ;  but  his  laft  words  were  fcarcely  heard : 
For  Bruce  and  Longvil  had  a  trap  prepar'd. 
And  down  they  fent  the  yet  declaiming  bard. 
Sinking  he  left  his  drugget  robe  behind. 
Borne  upwards  by  a  fubterranean  wind. 
The  mantle  fell  to  the  young  prophet's  part. 
With  double  portion  of  his  father's  art. 
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EPISTLE      THE      FIRST. 

TO    MY   HONOURED    FRIEND    SIR.   ROBERT    HOWARD, 
ON    HIS     EXCELLENT     POEMS. 

AS  there  is  mufic  uninform'd  by  art 
In  thoie  wild  notes,  which  with  a  merr}'  heart 
The  birds  in  unfrequented  (hades  exprefs, 
Who,  better  taught  at  home,  yet  pleafe  us  Icfs  : 
So  in  your  verfe  a  nati\e  fweetnefs  dwells. 
Which  fhames  compofure,  and  its  art  excels. 
Singing  no  more  can  your  foft  numbers  grace. 
Than  paint  adds  charms  unto  a  beauteous  face. 
Yet  as,  when  mighty  rivers  gently  creep, 
Their  even  calmnefs  does  fuppofe  them  deep  ; 
Such  is  your  Mufe:  no  metaphor  fwelld  high 
With  dangerous  boldnefs  lifts  her  to  the  (ky : 
Thofe  mounting  fancies,  when  they  fall  again> 
Shew  fand  and  dirt  at  bottom  do  remain. 
So  firm  a  ftrength,  and  yet  withal  fo  fweet. 
Did  never  but  in  Sarafcn's  riddle  meet. 
'Tis  ftrange  each  line  fo  great  a  weight  (hould  bear> 
And  yet  no  fign  of  toil,  no  fvveat  appear. 
Either  your  art  hides  art,  as  ftoics  feign 
Then  leaft  to  feel,  when  moft  they  fuffer  pain;. 
And  we,  dull  fouls,  admire,  but  cannot  fee 
What  hidden  fprings  within  the  engine  be  ^ 

I  3  <5'* 
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Or  'tis  fome  happinefs  that  ftill  purfues 

Each  aft  and  motion  of  your  graceful  Mufe. 

Or  is  it  fortune's  work,  that  in  your  head 

The  curious  net  that  is  for  fancies  fprcad. 

Lets  through  its  medies  every  meaner  thought. 

While  rich  ideas  there  are  only  caught  ? 

Sure  that's  not  all;  this  is  a  piece  too  fair 

To  be  the  child  of  chance,  and  not  of  care. 

No  atoms  cafually  together  hurl'd 

Could  e'er  produce  fo  beautiful  a  world. 

Nor  dare  I  fuch  a  doftrine  here  admit. 

As  would  deftroy  the  providence  of  wit. 

'Tis  your  flrong  genius  then  which  does  not  feel 

Thofe  weights,  would  make  a  weaker  fpirit  reel. 

To  carry  weight,  and  ran  fo  lightly  too. 

Is  what  alone  your  Pegafus  can  do. 

Great  Hercules  himfelf  could  ne'er  do  more. 

Than  not  to  feel  thofe  heavens  and  gods  he  bore. 

Your  eafier  odes,  which  for  delight  were  penn'd. 

Yet  our  inftruftion  make  their  fecond  end : 

We're  both  enrich"d  and  pleas'd,  like  them  that  woo 

At  once  a  beauty,  and  a  fortune  too. 

Of  moral  knowledge  poefy  was  queen. 

And  ftill  fhe  might,  had  wanton  wits  not  been ; 

Who,  like  ill  guardians,  liv'd  themfeb'cs  at  large. 

And,  not  content  with  that,  debauch'd  their  charge. 

Like  fome  brave  captain,  your  fuccefsful  pen 

Reftores  the  exil'd  to  her  ci-cwn  again : 

And  gives  us  hope,  that,  having  feen  the  days 

When  nothing  fiourifti'd  but  f^\natic  bays> 

All 
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All  will  at  length  in  this  opinion  reft, 

•*  A  fober  prince's  government  is  beft." 

This  is  not  all ;  your  art  the  way  has  found 

To  make  th'  improvement  of  the  richeft  ground. 

That  foil  which  thofc  immortal  laurels  bore. 

That  once  the  facred  Maro's  temples  wore. 

Eliza's  griefs  are  fo  exprefsd  by  you. 

They  are  too  eloquent  to  ha\  e  been  true. 

Had  (he  fo  fpoke,  /Eneas  had  obeyd 

What  Dido,  rather  than  what  Jove  had  faid. 

If  funeral  rites  can  give  a  ghoft  rejwfe. 

Your  Mufe  fo  juftly  has  difcharged  thofe, 

Eliza's  (hade  may  now  its  wandering  ceafe. 

And  claim  a  title  to  the  fields  of  peace. 

But  if  itneas  be  oblig'd,  no  lefs 

Your  kindnefs  great  Achilles  doth  confefs ; 

Who,  drefs  d  by  Statius  in  too  bold  a  look,^ 

Did  ill  become  thofe  \  irgin  robes  he  took. 

To  underfiand  how  much  we  owe  to  you, 

"We  muft  your  numbers,  with  your  autliors,  view: 

Then  we  (hall  fee  his  work  was  lamely  rough. 

Each  figure  ftiff,  as  if  defignd  in  buff: 

His  colours  laid  fo  thick  on  every  place. 

As  only  fhewd  the  paint,  but  hid  the  face. 

But  as  in  perfpeftive  we  beauties  fee. 

Which  in  the  glafs,  not  in  the  picture,  be; 

So  here  our  fight  obligingly  miftakes 

That  wealth,  which  his  your  bounty  only  makes. 

Thus  vulgar  dilhes  are,  by  cooks  difguis'd. 

More  for  their  drefHng,  than  theii  fubftance  pnz'd. 

I  4  Your 
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Your  curious  notes  fo  fearch  into  that  age, 

V/hen  all  was  fable  but  the  facred  page. 

That,  fince  in  that  dark  night  we  needs  muft  ftray. 

We  are  at  leaft  mifled  in  pleafant  way. 

But,  what  we  moft  admire,  your  verfe  no  lefs 

The  prophet  than  the  poet  doth  confefs. 

Ere  our  weak  eyes  difcern'd  the  doubtful  fireak 

Of  light,  you  faw  great  Charles  his  morning  break. 

So  Ikilful  feamen  ken  the  land  from  far. 

Which  fhews  like  mifts  to  the  dull  paflenger. 

To  Charles  your  Mufe  firft  pays  her  duteous  love. 

As  ftill  the  antients  did  begin  from  Jove. 

With  Monk  you  end,  whofe  name  preferv"d  fhall  be. 

As  Rome  recorded  Rufus'  memory. 

Who  thought  it  greater  honour  to  obey 

His  country's  intereft,  than  the  world  to  fwaj^ 

But  to  write  worthy  things  of  worthy  men. 

Is  the  peculiar  talent  of  your  pen: 

Yet  let  me  take  your  mantle  up,  and  I 

Will  venture  in  your  right  to  prophefy. 

"  This  work,  by  merit  firft  of  fame  fecure, 

•*  Is  likewife  happy  in  its  geniture  : 

*'  For,  fince  'tis  born  when  Charles  afcends  the  throne^ 

**  It  fliarcs  at  once  his  fortune  and  its  own»" 
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EPISTLE     THE    SECOND. 

TO   MY  HONOURED    FRIEND    DR.   CHARLETON, 

On  his  learned  and  ufeful  works ;  but  more  particularly 
his  Treatife  of  Stone-He  ng  e,  by  him  reflored  to 
the  true  founder. 

fTpHE  longeft  t}-ranny  that  ever  fway'd, 
"^     Was  that  wherein  our  anceftors  betray "d 
Their  free- bom  reafon  to  the  Stagirite, 
And  made  his  torch  their  univerfal  light. 
So  truth,  while  only  one  fupply'd  the  ftate. 
Grew  fcarce,  and  dear,  and  yet  fophiflicate. 
Still  it  was  bought,  like  emp'ric  wares,  or  charms. 
Hard  words  feal'd  up  with  Ariftotle's  arms. 
Columbus  was  the  firft  that  (hook  his  throne; 
And  found  a  temperate  in  a  torrid  zone: 
The  feverifh  air  fann'd  by  a  cooling  breeze. 
The  fruitful  vales  fet  round  with  fhady  trees ; 
And  guiltlefs  men,  who  danc'd  away  their  time, 
Frcfh  as  their  groves,  and  happy  as  their  clime. 
Had  we  ftill  paid  that  homage  to  a  name. 
Which  only  God  and  nature  juftly  claim; 
The  weftem  feas  had  been  our  utmoft  bound, 
Wliere  poets  ftill  might  dream  the  fun  was  drown'd; 
And  all  the  ftars  that  fhine  in  fouthem  (kics. 
Had  been  admir'd  by  none  but  fa^■age  eyes. 
Among  th"  alTerters  of  free  reafons  claim. 
Our  nation's  not  the  leaft  in  worth  or  fame. 

The 
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The  world  to  Bacon  does  not  only  owe 
Its  prefent  knowledge,  but  its  future  too. 
Gilber  fhall  live,  till  loadftones  ceafe  to  draw. 
Or  Britifh  fleets  the  boundlefs  ocean  awe. 
And  noble  Boyle,  not  lefs  in  nature  feen. 
Than  his  great  brother  read  in  ftates  and  men. 
The  circling  ftreams,  once  thought  but  pools,  of  blood 
(Whether  life's  fuel,  or  the  body's  food) 
From  dark  oblivion  Harvey's  name  fhall  fave ; 
While  Ent  keeps  all  the  honour  that  he  gave. 
Nor  are  you,  learned  friend,  the  leafi:  renown'd; 
Whofe  fame,  not  circumfcrib'd  with  Englifli  ground. 
Flies  like  the  nimble  journies  of  the  light; 
And  is,  like  that,  unfpent  too  in  its  flight. 
Whatever  truths  have  been,  by  art  or  chance, 
Redeem'd  from  error,  or  from  ignorance. 
Thin  in  their  authors,  like  rich  veins  of  ore. 
Your  works  unite,  and  fl:ill  difcover  more. 
Such  is  the  healing  virtue  of  your  pen. 
To  perfect  cures  on  books,  as  well  as  men. 
Nor  is  this  work  the  leafi: :  you  well  may  givQ 
To  men  new  vigour,  who  make  fl:ones  to  live. 
Through  you,  the  Danes,  their  fhort  dominion  loft, 
A  longer  conqueft  than  the  Saxons  boaft. 
Stonehenge,  once  thought  a  temple,  you  have  found 
A  throne,  where  kings,  our  earthly  gods,  were  crown 'd ; 
Where  by  their  wondering  fubjefts  they  were  feen, 
Joy'd  with  their  ftature,  and  their  princely  mien* 
Our  fovereign  here  above  the  reft  might  ftand. 
And  here  be  chofe  again  to  rule  tl;e  land. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  ruins  (heltcr'd  once  his  facred  head. 
When  he  from  Worfter's  fatal  battle  fled ; 
Watch'd  by  the  genius  of  this  royal  place. 
And  mighty  vifions  of  the  Danilli  race. 
His  refuge  then  was  for  a  temple  fhow  n : 
But,  he  reftor'd,  'tis  now  become  a  throne^ 


EPISTLE     THE     THIRD. 

To  THE    LADY   CASTLEMAIV,    UPON    HER   ENC0U-» 
RAGING    HIS    FIRST    PLAT. 

AS  feamen,  ihipwreck'd  on  fome  happy  (hore, 
Difcover  wealth  in  lands  unknown  before; 
And,  what  their  art  had  labour'd  long  in  vain. 
By  their  misfortunes  happily  obtain  : 
So  my  much-envy'd  Mufe,  by  ftorms  long  toft. 
Is  thrown  upon  your  hofpitable  coaft. 
And  finds  more  favour  by  her  ill  fuccefs. 
Than  (he  could  hope  for  by  her  happinefs. 
Once  Cato's  virtue  did  the  gods  oppofe; 
While  they  the  viftor,  he  the  vanquifh'd  chofe: 
But  you  have  done  what  Cato  could  not  do. 
To  choofe  the  vanquifh'd,  and  reftore  him  too.. 
Let  others  ftill  triumph,  and  gain  their  caufe 
By  their  deferts,  or  by  the  world's  applaufe ; 
Let  merit  crowns,  and  juftice  laurels  give. 
But  let  me  happy  by  your  pit}'  live. 
True  poets  empty  fame  and  praife  defpife. 
Fame  is  the  trumpet,  but  your  fmile  the  prize. 

Yoii 
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You  fit  above,  and  fee  vain  men  below 

Contend  for  what  you  only  can  beftow : 

But  thofe  great  aftions  others  do  by  chance. 

Are,  like  your  beauty,  your  inheritance : 

So  great  a  foul,  fuch  fweetnefs  join'd  in  one. 

Could  only  fpring  from  noble  Grandifon. 

You,  like  the  ftars,  not  by  refleftion  bright. 

Are  born  to  your  own  heaven,  and  your  own  light; 

Like  them  are  good,  but  from  a  nobler  caufe. 

From  your  own  knowledge,  not  from  nature's  laws» 

Your  power  you  never  ufe,  but  for  defence. 

To  guard  your  own,  or  others'  innocence: 

Your  foes  are  fuch,  as  they,  not  you,  have  made. 

And  virtue  may  repel,  though  not  invade. 

Such  courage  did  the  antient  heroes  fliow. 

Who,  when  they  might  prevent,  would  wait  the  blow :. 

With  fuch  affurance  as  they  meant  to  fay. 

We  will  o'ercome,  but  fcorn  the  fafeft  way. 

What  further  fear  of  danger  can  there  be  ? 

Beauty,  which  captives  all  things,  fets  me  free, 

Pofterity  will  judge  by  my  fuccefs, 

I  had  the  Grecian  poet's  happinefs. 

Who,  waving  plots,  found  out  a  better  way ; 

Some  God  defcended,  and  preferv'd  the  play. 

When  firft  the  triumphs  of  your  fex  were  fung 

By  thofe  old  poets,  beauty  was  but  young. 

And  few  admir'd  the  native  red  and  white. 

Till  poets  drefs'd  them  up  to  charm  the  fight; 

So  beauty  took  on  truft,  and  did  engage 

For  fums  of  piaifes  till  ftie  came  to  age. 

But 
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But  this  long-growing  debt  to  poetry 
You  juftly,  madam,  have  difcharg'd  to  me, 
^Vhcn  your  applaufe  and  favour  did  infufe 
Kew  Jiie  to  my  condemn  il  and  dying  Mufe, 


EPISTLE    THE    FOURTH. 

TO   MR.   LEE,    ON   HIS   ALEXANDER, 

fT^  H  E  blaft  of  common  cenfure  could  I  fear, 
-*•     Before  your  play  my  name  fhould  not  appear; 
For  't  will  be  thought,  and  with  fome  colour  too, 
I  pay  the  bribe  I  firft  receiv'd  from  you; 
That  mutual  vouchers  for  our  fame  we  fiand. 
And  play  the  game  into  each  others  hand ; 
And  as  cheap  pen'orths  to  ourfelves  afford. 
As  Beflus  and  the  brothers  of  the  fword. 
Such  libels  prrivate  men  may  well  endure. 
When  dates  and  kings  themfelves  are  not  fecure: 
For  ill  men,  confcious  of  their  inward  guilt. 
Think  the  beft  adions  on  by-ends  are  built. 
And  yet  my  filence  had  not  'fcap'd  their  fpite ; 
Then,  envy  had  not  fuffer'd  me  to  write ; 
For,  fmce  I  could  not  ignorance  pretend. 
Such  merit  I  rauft  envy  or  commend. 
So  many  candidates  there  ftand  for  wit, 
A  place  at  court  is  fcarce  fo  hard  to  get: 
In  vain  they  crowd  each  other  at  the  door  j 
Foi  ev'n  reverlions  are  all  begg"d  before : 

Defert, 
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Defert,  how  known  foe'er,  is  long  delay'd ; 

And  then  too  fools  and  knaves  are  better  pay'd. 

Yet,  as  fome  aftions  bear  fo  great  a  name. 

That  courts  themfelves  are  juft,  for  fear  of  Iharae; 

So  has  the  mighty  merit  of  your  play 

Extorted  praife,  and  forc'd  itfelf  away. 

Tis  here  as  'tis  at  fea ;  who  far  theft  goes. 

Or  dares  the  moft,  makes  all  the  reft  his  foes. 

Yet  when  fome  virtue  much  outgrows  the  reft. 

It  {hoots  too  faft,  and  high,  to  be  expreft; 

As  his  heroic  worth  ftruck  envy  dumb. 

Who  took  the  Dutchman,  and  who  cut  the  boom. 

Such  praife  is  yours,  while  you  the  paffions  move. 

That  'tis  no  longer  feign'd,  'tis  real  love. 

Where  nature  triumphs  over  wretched  art; 

We  only  warm  the  head,  but  you  the  heart. 

Always  you  warm ;  and  if  the  rifmg  year. 

As  in  hot  regions,  brings  the  fun  too  near, 

'"Tis  but  to  make  your  fragrant  fpices  blow. 

Which  in  our  cooler  climates  will  not  grow. 

They  only  think  you  animate  your  theme 

With  too  much  fire,  who  are  themfelves  all  phlegm. 

Prizes  would  be  for  lags  of  floweft  pace. 

Were  cripples  made  the  judges  of  the  race. 

Defpife  thofe  drones,  who  praife,  while  they  accufe. 

The  too  much  vigour  of  your  youthful  Mufe, 

That  humble  ftyle  which  they  your  virtue  make. 

Is  in  your  power ;  you  need  but  ftcop  and  take. 

Your  beauteous  images  rauft  be  allow'd 

By  all,  but  fome  vile  poets  of  the  crowd. 

But 
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But  how  fhould  any  fign-poft  dawber  know 
The  \sorth  of  Titian  or  of  Angelo? 
H;ird  features  cvcr\'  bungler  can  commanci; 
To  draw  true  bcaurv,  (hews  a  miiftcr's  haiid. 


EPISTLE    THE    FIFTH. 

lO    THE     EARL    OF    ROSCOMMON,    ON    HIS    EXCEL- 
LENT    ESSAY    ON    TRANSLATED    VERSE. 

•1T7HETHER  the  fruitful  Nile,  or  Tyrian  fhorc, 

'  '      The  feeds  of  arts  and  infant  fcience  bore, 
'Tis  fure  the  noble  plant,  tranflated  firft, 
Advanc'd  its  head  in  Grecian  gardens  nurft. 
The  Grecians  added  verfe:  their  tuneful  tongcc 
Made  nature  firft,  and  nature's  God,  their  fcng. 
Nor  ftopt  tranflation  here  :  for  conquering  Rome, 
With  Grecian  fpoils,  brought  Grecian  numbers  home; 
Enrith'd  by  thofe  Athenian  Mufes  more. 
Than  all  the  van<juilh'd  world  could  yield  before. 
Till  barbarous  nations,  and  more  barbarous  times, 
Dcbas'd  the  majefty  of  verfe  to  rhymes; 
Thofe  rude  at  firft :  a  kind  of  hobbling  profe. 
That  limp'd  along,  and  tinkled  in  the  clofe. 
But  Ital)',  reWving  from  the  trance 
Of  Vandal,  Goth,  and  Monkifh  ignorance. 
With  paufes,  cadence,  and  well-\  owel'd  words. 
And  all  the  graces  a  good  ear  aiFords, 
Made  rhyme  an  :m,  and  Dante's  polilh'd  page 
Keftord  a  filver,  not  a  golden  age. 

Then 
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Then  Petrarch  follow'd,  and  in  him  we  fee, 
"What  rhyme  improv'd  in  all  its  height  can  be 
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At  beft  a  pleafing  found,  and  fair  barbarity.  J 

The  French  purfued  their  fteps ;  and  Britain,  laft. 

In  manly  fweetnefs  all  the  reft  furpafs'd. 

The  wit  of  Greece,  the  gravity  of  Rome, 

Appear  exalted  in  the  Britifh  loom: 

The  Mufes'  empire  is  reftor'd  again. 

In  Charles's  reign,  and  by  Rofcoipmon's  pen. 

Yet  modeftly  he  does  his  work  fiirvey. 

And  calls  a  fmifli'd  Poem  an  EfTay; 

For  all  the  needful  rules  are  fcatter'd  here; 

Truth  fmoothly  told,  and  pleafantly  fevere; 

So  well  is  art  difguis'd,  for  nature  to  appear. 

Nor  need  thofe  rules  to  give  tranflation  light: 

His  own  example  is  a  flame  fo  bright; 

That  he  who  but  arrives  to  copy  well, 

Unguided  will  advance,  unknowing  will  excel. 

Scarce  his  own  Horace  could  fuch  rules  ordain. 

Of  his  own  Virgil  {mg  a  nobler  ftrain. 

How  much  in  him  may  rifing  Ireland  boaft. 

How  much  in  gaining  him  has  Britain  loft  ! 

Their  ifland  in  revenge  has  ours  reclaim 'd; 

The  more  inftrufted  we,  the  more  we  ftill  are  Iham'dp 

'Tis  well  for  us  his  generous  blood  did  flow 

Deriv'd  from  Britifh  channels  long  ago. 

That  here  his  conquering  anceftors  were  nurft; 

And  Ireland  but  tranllated  England  firft ; 

By  this  reprifal  we  regain  our  right, 

Hfe  muft  the  two  contending  nations  6ght ; 

A  nobler 
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A  nobler  quarrel  for  his  nati\e  earth. 

Than  what  .divided  Greece  for  Homer's  birth. 

To  what  perfeftion  will  our  tongue  arrive. 

How  will  invention  and  tranflation  thrive. 

When  authors  nobly  bom  will  bear  their  part. 

And  not  difdain  th'  inglorious  praife  of  art ! 

Great  generals  thus,  defcending  from  command. 

With  their  own  toil  provoke  the  foldiers'  hand. 

How  will  fweet  Ovid's  ghoft  be  plcas'd  to  hear 

His  fame  augmented  by  an  Englifh  peer; 

How  he  embelliflies  his  Helens  loves. 

Outdoes  his  foftnefs,  and  his  fenfe  improves? 

When  thcfe  tranflate,  and  teach  tranflators  too. 

Nor  firflling  kid,  nor  any  vulgar  vow, 

S5:ould  at  Apollo's  grateful  altar  iLand  ; 

Rofcommon  writes;  to  that  aufpicious  hand, 

Mufe,  feed  the  bull  that  fpurns  the  acHow  fand. 

Rofcommon,  whom  both  court  and  camps  commend. 

True  to  his  prince,  and  faithful  to  his  friend; 

Rofcommon  Jirft  in  fields  of  honour  known, 

Firft  in  the  peaceful  triumphs  of  the  gown ; 

Who  both  Minervas  juftly  makes  his  own. 

Now  let  the  few  belov'd  by  Jove,  and  they 

Whom  infus'd  Titan  form'd  of  better  clay. 

On  equal  terms  with  ancient  wit  engage. 

Nor  mighty  Homer  fear,  nor  facred  Virgil's  page ; 

Our  Englifli  palace  opens  wide  in  ftate ; 

And  without  Hooping  they  may  pafs  the  gate. 
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EPISTI,  E    THE    SIXTH. 

TO    THE    DUTCHESS    OF    YORK,    ON    HER    RETURN 
FROM    SCOTLAND    IN    THE    YEAR    1682. 

W/  HEN  faftious  rage  to  cruel  exile  drove 

^  ^     The  queen  of  beauty,  and  the  court  of  love. 
The  Mufes  droop'd,  with  their  forfaken  arts. 
And  the  fad  Cupids  broke  their  ufelefs  darts : 
Our  fruitful  plains  to  wilds  and  defarts  turn'd. 
Like  Eden's  face,  when  banifh'd  man  it  mourn 'd. 
Love  was  no  more,  when  loyalty  was  gone. 
The  great  fupporter  of  his  awful  throne. 
Love  could  no  longer  after  beauty  ftay. 
But  wander'd  northward  to  the  verge  of  day. 
As  if  the  fun  and  he  had  loft  their  way. 
But  now  th'  illuftrious  nymph,  return'd  again. 
Brings  every  grace  triumphant  in  her  train. 
The  wondering  Nereids,  though  they  rais'd  no  ftorm, 
Fcreflow'd  her  paflage,  to  behold  her  form : 
Some  cry'dj  a  Venus;  fome,  a  Thetis  paft; 
But  this  was  not  fo  fair,  nor  that  fo  chafte. 
Far  from  her  fight  flew  Faftion,  Strife,  and  Pride; 
And  Envy  did  but  look  on  her,  and  dy'd. 
"Whateer  we  fufFerd  from  our  fullen  fate. 
Her  fight  is  purchas'd  at  an  eafy  rate. 
Three  gloomy  years  againft  this  day  were  fet; 
But  this  one  mighty  fum  has  clear'd  the  debt: 
Like  Jofeph's  dream,  but  with  a  better  doom. 

The  famine  pall,  the  plenty  ftill  to  come. 

For 


} 
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For  her  the  weeping  heavens  become  fercne; 
For  her  the  ground  is  clad  in  cheerful  green: 
For  her  the  nightingales  are  taught  to  fing. 
And  Nature  has  for  her  delay 'd  the  fpring. 
The  Mufe  refumes  her  long-forgotten  lays. 
And  Love  rcllor'd  his  ancient  realm  fur\  eys, 
Recals  our  beauties,  and  revives  our  plays ; 
His  wafte  dominions  peoples  once  again. 
And  from  her  prefence  dates  his  fecond  reign. 
But  awful  charms  on  her  fair  forehead  fit, 
Difpenfing  what  (he  never  will  admit  : 
Pleafing,  yet  cold,  like  Cynthia's  filver  beam. 
The  people's  wonder,  and  the  poet'i  theme. 
Diftemper'd  Zeal,  Sedition,  canker'd  Hate, 
No  more  (hall  vex  the  church,  and  tear  the  (late : 
No  more  (hall  Faftion  civil  difcords  move, 
Or  only  difcords  of  too  tender  love: 
Difcord,  like  that  of  mufic's  various  parts  ; 
Djfcord,  that  makes  the  harmony  of  hearts; 
Difcord,  that  only  this  difpute  (hall  bring, 
VN'ho  bed  ihall  love  the  duke,  and  fen  e  the  king. 

EPISTLE    THE    SEVENTH, 

A   LETTER   TO  SIR  GEORGE   ETHEREGF. 

TO  you  who  live  in  chill  degree. 
As  map  informs,  of  fift}-three. 
And  do  not  much  for  cold  atone, 
.By  bringing  thither  fifty-one. 

K  2  Mcthhk^ 
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IVIethinks  all  climes  fliould  be  alike. 
From  tropic  e'vn  to  pole  artique ; 
Since  you  have  fuch  a  conftitution 
As  no  where  fufFers  diminution. 
You  can  be  old  in  grave  debate. 
And  young  in  love-affairs  of  ftate  ; 
And  both  to  wives  and  hufbands  Ihow 
The  vigour  of  a  plenipo. 
Like  mighty  miffioner  you  come 
**  Ad  Partes  Infidelium." 
A  work  of  wondrous  merit  fure. 
So  far  to  go,  fo  much  t'endure; 
And  all  to  preach  to  German  dame. 
Where  found  of  Cupid  never  came, 
Lcfs  had  you  done,  had  you  been  fent 
As  far  as  Drake  or  Pinto  went. 
For  cloves  or  nutmegs  to  the  line-a. 
Or  ev'n  for  oranges  to  China. 
That  had  indeed  been  charity ; 
Where  love-fick  ladies  helplefs  lie, 
Chapt,  and  for  want  of  liquor  dry. 
But  you  have  made  your  zeal  appear 
Within  the  circle  of  the  Bear. 
What  region  of  the  earth's  fo  dull. 
That  is  not  of  your  labours  full  ? 
Triptolemus  (fo  fung  the  Nine) 
Strevv'd  plenty  from  his  cart  divine. 
But,  fpite  of  all  thefe  fable-makers. 
He  never  fow'd  on  Aljiiain  acres : 
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No,  that  was  left  by  fate's  decree. 

To  be  perform'd  and  fung  by  thee. 

Thou  break'ft  through  forms  with  as  much  cafe 

As  the  French  king  through  articles. 

In  grand  affairs  thy  days  are  fpent. 

In  waging  weighty  compliment. 

With  fuch  as  monarchs  reprefent. 

They,  whom  fuch  vaft  fatigues  attend. 

Want  fome  foft  minutes  to  unbend, 

To  fhew  the  world  that  now  and  then 

Great  minifters  are  mortal  men. 

Then  Rhenifli  rummers  walk  the  round  j 

In  bumpers  ever}'  king  is  crown'd ; 

Befides  three  holy  mitred  Hedors, 

And  the  whole  college  of  Eleftors. 

No  health  of  potentate  is  funk. 

That  pays  to  make  his  envoy  drunk. 

Thefe  Dutch  delights,  I  mention'd  laft,. 

Suit  not,  I  know,  your  Engli(h  tafte : 

For  \\  ine  to  leave  a  whore  or  play 

Was  ne'er  your  excellency's  way. 

Nor  need  this  title  give  offence. 

For  here  you  were  your  excellence. 

For  gaming,  writing,  fpeaking,  keeping. 

His  excellence  for  all  but  lleeping. 

Now  if  you  tope  in  form,  and  treat, 

'Tis  the  four  fauce  to  the  fweet  meat. 

The  fine  you  pay  for  being  great. 

Nay,  here's  a  harder  impofition, 

WTiich  is  indeed  the  court's  petition^ 

K  3  That 
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That,  fetting  worldly  pomp  afide. 

Which  poet  has  at  font  deny'd. 

You  would  be  pleas'd  in  humble  way 

To  write  a  trifle  call'd  a  Play. 

This  truly  is  a  degradation. 

But  would  oblige  the  crown  and  nation 

Next  to  your  wife  negotiation. 

If  you  pretend,  as  well  you  may. 

Your  high  degree,  your  friends  will  fay. 

The  duke  St.  Aignon  made  a  play. 

If  Gallic  wit  convince  you  fcarce. 

His  grace  of  Bucks  has  made  a  farce. 

And  you,  Vvhofe  corcic  wit  is  terfe  alL, 

Can  hardly  fall  below  Rehearfal. 

Then  finifh  what  you  have  began ; 

But  fcribble  fafter  if  you  can : 

For  yet  no  George,  to  0"r  difceming. 

Has  writ  without  a  ten  years  warning. 

EPISTLE    THE    EIGHTH. 


To    MR.    SOUTHERNE,    ON    HIS    COMEDY    CALLEI> 
THE    WIVES    EXCUSE. 

SURE  there's  a  fate  in  plays,  and  'tis  in  vain 
To  write,  while  thefe  malignant  planets  reign. 
Some  very  foolilh  influence  rules  the  pit. 
Not  always  kind  to  fenfe,  or  juft  to  wit : 
And  whilft  it  lafts,  let  bufFoonry  fucceed. 
To  make  us  laugh ;  for  never  v/as  more  need* 

Farce, 
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Farce,  In  itfelf,  is  of  a  nafty  fccnt ; 

But  the  gain  fmelJs  not  of  the  excrement. 

The  Spanilh  nymph,  a  wit  and  beauty  too, 

With  all  her  charms,  bore  but  a  fingic  (how  : 

But  let  a  monfter  Mufco\  ite  appear. 

He  draws  a  crowded  audience  round  the  ^f ar. 

May  be  thou  haft  not  pleas 'd  the  box  and  pit ; 

yet  thofe  v.ho  blame  thy  tale  applaud  thy  wit: 

So  Terence  plotted,  but  fo  Terence  w  rit; 

Like  his  thy  thoughts  are  true,  thy  language  clean; 

Ev'n  lewdnefs  is  made  moral  in  thy  fcenc. 

The  hearers  may  for  want  of  Xokes  repine; 

But  reft  fecure,  the  readers  will  be  thine. 

Kor  was  thy  labour'd  drama  damn'd  or  hifs'd. 

But  with  a  kind  civility  difraifs'd : 

With  fuch  good  manners,  as  the  Wife  did  ufe,. 

Who,  not  accepting,  did  but  juft  refufe. 

There  was  a  glance  at  parting;  fuch  a  look. 

As  bids  thee  not  give  o'er,  for  one  rebuke. 

But  if  thou  wouldft  be  feen,  as  well  as  read. 

Copy  one  living  author,  and  one  dead: 

The  ftandard  of  thy  ftyle  let  Etherege  be ; 

For  wit,  th'  immortal  fpring  of  Wycherlcy: 

Learn,  after  both,  to  draw  fome  juft  defign. 

And  the  next  age  will  learn  to  copy  thine,. 
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EPISTLE    THE    NINTH, 

TO  HENRY   HIGDEN,    ESQ^    ON    HIS   TRANSLATIOK 
OF    THE     TENTH     SATIRE    OF    JUVENAL, 

THE  Grecian  wits,  who  Satire  firft  began. 
Were  pleafant  Pafquins  on  the  life  of  man ; 
At  mighty  villains,  who  the  ftate  oppreft. 
They  durft  not  rail,  perhaps;  they  lafh'd,  at  leaft. 
And  turn'd  them  out  of  office  with  a  jeft. 
No  fool  could  peep  abroad,  but  ready  (land 
The  drolls  to  clap  a  bauble  in  his  hand. 
Wife  legiflators  never  yet  could  draw 
A  fop  within  the  reach  of  common  law ; 
For  pofture,  drefs,  grimace,  and  afFedation, 
Though  foes  to  fenfe,  are  harmlefs  to  the  nation. 
Our  laft  redrefs  is  dint  of  verfe  to  try. 
And  Satire  is  our  Court  of  Chancer}-. 
This  way  took  Horace  to  reform  an  age. 
Not  bad  enough  to  need  an  author's  rage. 
But  yours,  who  liv'd  in  more  degenerate  times. 
Was  forc'd  to  fatten  deep,  and  worry  crimes. 
Yet  you,  my  friend,  have  temper'd  him  fo  well. 
You  make  him  fmile  in  fpite  of  all  his  zeal : . 
An  art  peculiar  to  yourfelf  alone. 
To  join  the  virtues  of  two  ftyles  in  one. 

Oh!  were  your  author's  principle  receiv'd. 
Half  of  the  labouring  world  would  be  reliev'd: 
For  not  to  wifla  is  not  to  be  deceiv'd. 

Revenge 
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Revenge  would  into  charity  be  chang'd, 

Becaufe  it  cofts  too  dear  to  be  rcveng'd: 

It  cofts  our  quiet  and  content  of  mind. 

And  when  'tis  compafs'd  leaves  a  fting  behind. 

Suppofe  I  had  the  better  end  o'  th'  ftaff. 

Why  l"hoold  1  help  th'  ill-naturd  world  to  laugh? 

'Tis  all  alike  to  them,  who  get  the  day; 

They  love  the  fpite  and  mifchief  of  the  fray. 

No  ;  I  have  cur'd  myfelf  of  that  difcafe; 

Nor  will  I  be  provok'd,  but  when  I  pleafe: 

But  let  me  half  that  cure  to  you  reftore; 

You  give  the  falve,  I  laid  it  to  the  fore. 

Our  kind  relief  againft  a  rainy  day. 
Beyond  a  tavern,  or  a  tedious  play. 
We  take  your  book,  and  laugh  our  fpleen  awav. 
If  all  your  tribe,  too  ftudious  of  debate. 
Would  ceafe  falfe  hopes  and  titles  to  create. 
Led  by  the  rare  example  you  begun. 
Clients  would  fail,  and  lawyers  be  undone. 

EPISTLE    THE    TENTH. 

TO    MV    DEAR    FRIEND     MR.    CONGR  E  V  E,     ON    HIS 
COMEDY    CALLED    THE    DOUBLE    DEALER. 

^T  7  ELL  then,  the  promis'd  hour  is  come  at  laft, 

^  '      The  prefent  age  of  wit  obfcures  the  pafl : 
Strong  were  our  fires,  and  as  they  fought  they  writ. 
Conquering  with  force  of  arms,  and  dint  of  wit; 
Theirs  was  the  giant  race,  before  the  flood ; 
And  thus,  when  Charles  returnd,  our  empire  ftcod; 

Like 
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Like  Janus  he  the  ftubborn  foil  manur'd. 

With  rules  of  hufbandry  the  ranknefs  cur'd ; 

Tamd  us  to  manners,  when  the  ftage  was  rudej^ 

And  boifterous  Englifh  wit  with  art  indued. 

Our  age  was  cultivated  thus  at  length; 

But  what  we  gain'd  in  ikill  we  loft  in  ftrength. 

Our  builders  were  with  want  of  genius  curli:; 

The  fecond  temple  was  not  like  the  firft : 

Till  you,  the  beft  Vitruvius,  come  at  length; 

Our  beauties  equal,  but  excel  our  ftrength; 

Firm  Doric  pillars  found  your  folid  bafe : 

The  fair  Corinthian  crowns  the  higher  fpace  : 

Thus  all  below  is  ftrength,  and  all  above  is  grace. 

In  eafy  dialogue  is  Fletcher's  praife ; 

He  mov'd  the  mind,  but  had  not  power  to  raife. 

Great  Jonfon  did  by  ftrength  of  judgment  pleafe; 

Yet,  doubling  Fletcher's  force,  he  wants  his  eafe. 

In  differing  talents  both  adom'd  their  age ; 

One  for  the  ftudy,  t'other  for  the  ftage. 

But  both  to  Congreve  juftly  ftiall  fubmit. 

One  match'd  in  judgment,  both  o'ermatch'd  in  wit. 

In  him  all  beauties  of  this  age  we  fee 

Etherege's  courtfhip.  Southern's  purity. 

The  fatire,  wit,  and  ftrength,  of  manly  Wycherley. 

AH  this  in  blooming  youth  you  have  atchiev'd: 

Nor  are  your  foil'd  contemporaries  griev'd. 

So  much  the  f\\  eetnefs  of  your  manners  movCj. 

We  cannot  envy  you,  becaufe  we  love. 

Fabius  might  joy  in  Scipio,  when  he  faw 

A  beardlefs  conful  made  agciinft  the  hw. 

And 
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And  join  his  fufFerage  to  the  votes  of  Rome; 
Though  he  with  Hannibal  was  overcome. 
Thus  old  Romano  bow'd  to  Raphael's  fame. 
And  fcholar  to  the  youth  he  taught  became. 

O  that  your  brows  my  laurel  had  fuftain'd ! 
Well  had  I  been  depos'd,  if  you  had  reignd  ; 
The  father  had  defcended  for  the  fon  ; 
For  only  you  are  lineal  to  the  throne. 
Thus,  when  the  ftate  one  Eldward  did  depofe, 
A  greater  Edward  in  his  room  arofe. 
But  now,  not  I,  but  poetry  is  curs'd  ; 
For  Tom  the  fecond  reigns  like  Tom  the  firft. 
But  let  them  not  miftake  my  patron's  part. 
Nor  call  his  charity  their  own  defert. 
Yet  this  I  prophefy;  thou  (halt  be  feen, 
(Though  with  forae  fhort  parenthefis  between) 
High  on  the  throne  of  wit,  and,  feated  there, 
Kot  mine,  that's  litde,  but  thy  laurel  wear. 
Thy  firft  attempt  an  early  promife  made ; 
That  early  promife  this  has  more  than  paid. 
So  bold,  yet  fo  judicioufly  you  dare, 
Tliat  your  leaft  praife  is  to  be  regular. 
Time,  place,  and  aAion,  may  with  pains  be  wrought; 
But  genius  muft  be  bom,  and  never  can  be  taught. 
This  is  your  portion ;  this  your  native  ftore ;  ^ 

Heaven,  that  but  once  was  prodigal  before,  I 

To  Shakefpeare  ga\e  as  much;  (he  could  not  give  J 
him  more.  J 

Maintain  your  poft:  That's  all  the  fame  you  need; 
For  'lis  impoiUble  you  Ihould  proceed. 

Already 
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Already  I  am  worn  with  cares  and  age. 
And  juft  abandoning  th'  ungrateful  ftage: 
TJnprofitably  kept  at  heaven's  expence, 
I  live  a  rent-charge  on  his  providence : 
But  you,  whom  every  Mufe  and  Grace  adorn. 
Whom  I  forefee  to  better  fortune  born. 
Be  kind  to  my  remains;  and  O  defend, 
Againft  your  judgment,  your  departed  friend! 
Let  not  th'  infulting  foe  my  fame  purfue. 
But  fliade  thofe  laurels  which  defcend  to  you : 
And  take  for  tribute  what  thefe  lines  exprefs : 
You  merit  more ;  nor  could  my  love  do  lefs. 


EPISTLE    THE    ELEVENTH. 

TO    MR.    GRANVILLE,     ON     HIS     EXCELLENT    TRA- 
GEDY    CALLED     HEROIC     LOVE, 

AUSPICIOUS  poet,  were  thou  not  my  friend. 
How  could  I  envy,  what  I  muft  commend ! 
But  fince  'tis  nature's  law  in  love  and  wit. 
That  youth  fhould  reign,  and  withering  age  fubmit,. 
With  lefs  regret  thofe  laurels  I  refign. 
Which,  dying  on  my  brows,  revive  on  thine. 
With  better  grace  an  ancient  chief  may  yield 
The  long-contended  honours  of  the  field. 
Than  venture  all  his  fortune  at  a  caft. 
And  fight,  like  Hannibal,  to  lofe  at  lafl. 
Young  princes,  obftinate  to  win  the  prize. 
Though  yearly  beaten,  yearly  yet  they  rife ; 

Old 
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Old  monarchs,  though  fuccefsful,  ftill  in  doubt. 
Catch,  at  a  peace,  and  wifely  tum  devout. 
Thine  be  the  laurel  then  ;  thy  blooming  age 
Can  bell:,  if  any  can,  fupport  the  ftage; 
Which  fo  declines,  that  fhortly  we  may  fee 
Players  and  plays  reduc'd  to  fccond  infancy. 
Sharp  to  the  world,  but  thoughtlefs  of  renown. 
They  pbt  not  on  the  ftage,  but  on  the  town. 
And,  in  defpair  their  empty  pit  to  fill. 
Set  up  fome  foreign  monfter  in  a  bill. 
Thus  they  jog  on,  ftill  tricking,  never  thriving. 
And  murdering  plays,  which  they  mifcall  re^■i^■ing. 
Our  fenfe  is  nonfenfe,  through  their  pipes  convey "dj 
Scarce  can  a  poet  know  the  play  he  made; 
'Tis  fo  difguisd  in  death;  nor  thinks  'tis  he 
That  fuffers  in  the  mangled  tragedv, 
Thus  Itys  firft  was  killd,  and  after  drefs'd 
For  his  own  fire,  the  chief  invited  gueft. 
.  I  fay  not  this  of  thy  fuccefsful  fcenes. 
Where  thine  was  all  the  glory,  theirs  the  gains. 
W'ith  length  of  time,  much  judgment,  and  more  toil^ 
Not  ill  they  aded,  what  they  could  notfpoil. 
Their  fetting-fun  ftill  (hoots  a  glimmering  ray. 
Like  ancient  Rome,  majeftic  in  decay : 
And  better  gleanings  their  worn  foil  can  boaft. 
Than  the  crab-vintage  of  the  neighbouring  coaft. 
This  difference  yet  the  judging  world  will  fee  ; 
Thou  copieft  Homer,  and  they  copy  thee. 

EPISTLE 
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EPISTLE    THE    TWELFTH. 

TO  MY   FRIEND   MR.  MOTTEUX,  ON   HIS   TRAGEDY 
CALLED     BEAUTY     IN    DISTRESS. 

5^T^IS  hard,  my  friend,  to  write  in  fuch  an  age, 

-■-     As  damns,  not  only  poets,  but  the  ftage. 
That  facred  art,  by  heaven  itfelf  infus'd, 
Which  Mofes,  David,  Solomon,  have  us'd. 
Is  now  to  be  no  more :  tlie  Mufes'  foes 
Would  fink  their  Maker's  praifes  into  profe. 
Were  they  content  to  prune  the  lavifh  vine 
Of  ftraggling  branches,  and  improve  the  wine. 
Who,  but  a  madman,  would  his  thoughts  defend? 
All  would  fubmit ;  for  all  but  fools  will  mend. 
But  when  to  common  fenfe  they  give  the  lye. 
And  turn  diftorted  words  to  blafphemy. 
They  give  the  fcandal ;  and  the  wife  difcem. 
Their  gloffes  teach  an  age,  too  apt  to  learn. 
What  I  have  loofely  or  prophanely  writ. 
Let  them  to  fires,  their  due  defert,  commit: 
Nor,  when  accus'd  by  me,  let  them  complain; 
Their  faults,  and  not  their  function,  I  arraign. 
Rebellion,  worfe  than  witchcraft,  they  purfued; 
The  pulpit  preach'd  the  crime,  the  people  rued. 
The  ftage  was  filenc"d;  for  the  faints  would  fee 
In  fields  perfornfd  their  plotted  tragedy. 
But  let  us  firft  reform,  and  then  fo  live. 
That  we  may  teach  our  teacliers  to  forgive  : 

Our 
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Our  deflc  be  plac'd  below  their  lofty  chairs; 

Ours  be  the  praAice,  as  the  precept  theirs. 

The  moral  part,  at  leaft,  we  may  divide. 

Humility  reward,  and  punifh  pride  ; 

Ambition,  intereft,  avarice,  accufe  : 

Thefe  are  the  province  of  a  Tragic  Mufe. 

Thefe  haft  thou  chofen ;  and  the  public  voice 

Has  equal'd  thy  performance  with  thy  choice. 

Time,  aftion,  place,  are  fo  prefen-'d  by  thee 

That  ev'n  Comeille  might  with  envy  fee 

Til'  alliance  of  his  Tripled  Unity. 

Thy  incidents,  perhaps,  too  thick  are  fown; 

But  too  much  plenty  is  thy  fault  alone. 

At  leaft  but  two  can  that  good  crime  commit. 

Thou  in  defign,  and  Wycherley  in  wit. 

Let  thy  own  Gauls  condemn  thee,  if  they  dare  ; 

Contented  to  be  thinly  regular : 

Eom  there,  but  not  for  them,  our  fruitful  foil 

With  more  increafe  rewards  thy  happy  toil. 

Their  tongue,  enfeebled,  is  refin'd  too  much; 

And,  like  pure  gold,  it  bends  at  every  touch; 

Our  fturdy  Teuton  j'et  will  art  obey. 

More  fit  for  manly  thought,  and  ftrengthend  witli  allay* 

But  whence  art  thou  infpir'd,  and  thou  alone. 

To  flourifh  in  an  idiom  not  thy  own  ? 

It  moves  our  wonder,  that  a  foreign  gueft 

Should  over-match  the  moft,  and  match  the  beft. 

^n  under-praifing  thy  deferts,  I  wrong; 

Here  find  the  firll  deficience  of  our  tongue: 

Words, 
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Words,  once  my  ftock,  are  wanting,  to  commend 
So  great  a  poet,  and  fo  good  a  friend. 

EPISTLE    THE    THIRTEENTH. 

TO  MY  HONOURED  KIA'SMAN,  JOHN  DRVDEN, 
OF  CHESTER:T0N,  in  the  COUNTY  OF  HUN- 
TINGDON,    ESq^ 

T  T  OW  blefs'd  is  he,  who  leads  a  country  life, 
•*■  ■*•   Unvex'd  with  anxious  cares,  and  void  of  ftrlfe! 
Who,  ftudying  peace,  and  fhunning  civil  rage, 
Enjoy'd  his  youth,  and  now  enjoys  his  age: 
All  who  deferve  his  love,  he  makes  his  own ; 
And,  to  be  lov'd  himfelf,  needs  only  to  be  known. 

Juft,  good,  and  v/ife,  contending  neighbours  come,  ^ 
From  your  award  to  wait  their  final  doom  ;  i- 

And,  foes  before,  return  in  friendfhip  home.  J 

Without,  their  cofl,  you  terminate  the  caufe  ; 
And  fave  th'  expence  of  long  litigious  laws : 
Where  fuits  are  travers'd ;  and  fo  little  won. 
That  he  who  conquers,  is  but  laft  undone: 
Such  are  not  your  decrees;  but  fo  defign'd, 
"^hc  fanftlon  leaves  a  lafting  peace  behind ; 
Like  your  own  foul,  ferene ;  a  pattern  of  your  mind. 

Promoting  concord,  and  compoling  ftrife  ; 
Lord  of  yourfelf,  uncumber'd  with  a  wife ; 
Where,  for  a  year,  a  month,  perhaps  a  night. 
Long  penitence  fucceeds  a  fhort  delight : 
Minds  are  fo  hardly  match'd,  that  ev'n  the  firft, 
Thopgh  pair'd  by  Heaven,  in  Paradife  were  curs'd. 

I'OJ- 


:  fair;  -i 
:warc ;  y 
he  fnare.   J 
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Tot  man  and  woman,  though  in  one  they  grou-. 
Yet,  firft  or  laft,  return  again  to  two. 
He  to  God's  image,  (he  to  his  was  made; 
So,  farther  from  the  fount  the  dream  at  random  ftray'd. 

How  could  he  ftand,  when,  put  to  double  pain. 
He  muft  a  weaker  than  himfelf  fuftain! 
Each  might  have  ftood  perhaps;  but  each  alone; 
Two  wreftlers  help  to  pull  each  other  down. 

Not  that  my  verfe  would  blcmifh  all  the  fair; 
But  yet,  if  feme  be  bad,  'tis  wifdom  to  bc\ 
And  better  Ihun  the  bait,  than  ftruggle  in  the 
"Thus  have  you  fhunn'd,  and  fhun  the  marry 'd  ftate, 
Trufting  as  little  as  you  can  to  fate. 

No  porter  guards  th**  ""afTage  of  your  door, 
T'  admit  the  wealthy,  and  exclude  the  poor ; 
For  God,  who  gave  the  riches,  gave  the  heart. 
To  fanftify  the  whole,  by  giving  part; 
Heaven,  who  forefaw  the  will,  the  means  has  wrought. 
And  to  the  fecond  fon  a  blefling  brought; 
The  fird-begotten  had  his  father's  fhare : 
But  you,  like  Jacob,  are  Rebecca's  heir. 

So  may  your  ftores  and  fruitful  fields  increafej 
And  ever  be  you  blefsd,  who  Use  to  blefs. 
As  Ceres  fow'd,  where-e'er  her  chariot  flew; 
As  heaven  in  deferts  rain'd  the  bread  of  dew; 
So  free  to  many,  to  relations  moft. 
You  feed  with  manna  your  own  Ifrael  hoft. 

With  crowds  attended  of  your  ancient  race. 
You  feek  the  champion  fports,  or  fylvan  chace: 

Vol.  XIX.  L       '  With 
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With  well-breath'd  beagles  you  furround  the  wood, 
Ev'n  then,  induftrious  of  the  common  good: 
And  often  have  you  brought  the  wily  fox 
To  fuiFer  for  the  firftlings  of  the  flocks ; 
Chas'd  ev'n  amid  the  folds;  and  made  to  bleed. 
Like  felons,  where  they  did  the  murderous  deed. 
This  fiery  game  your  adive  youth  maintain'd ; 
Not  yet  by  years  extinguilh'd,  though  reftrain'd ; 
You  feafon  ftill  with  fports  your  ferious  hours: 
For  age  but  taftes  of  pleafures,  youth  devours. 
The  hare  in  paflures  or  in  plains  is  fouiid. 
Emblem  of  human  life,  who  runs  the  round  j 
And,  after  all  his  wandering  ways  are  done. 
His  circle  fills,  and  ends  where  he  begun, 
Juft  as  the  fetting  meets  the  rifing  fun. 

Thus  princes  eafe  ^heir  cares ;  but  happier  he. 
Who  feeks  not  pleafure  through  neceffity. 
Than  fuch  as  once  on  flippery  thrones  were  plac'd ; 
And,  chafing,  figh  to  think  themfelves  are  chas'd. 

So  liv'd  our  fires,  ere  dodlors  learn'd  to  kill. 
And  multiply 'd  with  theirs  the  weekly  bill. 
The  firft  phyficians  by  debauch  were  made : 
Excefs  began,  and  floth  fuftains  the  trade  : 
Pity  the  generous  kind  their  cares  befliow 
To  fearch  forbidden  truths ;  (a  fin  to  know:) 
To  which  if  human  fcience  could  attain. 
The  doom  of  death,  pronounc'd  by  God,  were  vai^. 
In  vain  the  leech  would  interpofe  delay; 
Fate  fallens  firll,  and  vindicates  tlifi  prey. 

What 
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\Miat  help  from  art's  endeavours  can  we  have? 

Gibbons  but  guefles,  nor  is  fiire  to  fave: 

But  Maurus  fvveeps  whole  parilhes,  and  peoples  every 

grave; 

And  no  more  mercy  to  mankind  will  ufe. 
Than  when  he  robb'd  and  murder'd  Maro's  Mufc. 
V^'ouldft  thou  be  foon  difpatch'd,  and  perifh  whole, 
Truft  Maurus  with  thy  life,  and  Milbourn  with  thy 
foul. 
By  chace  our  long-Iiv'd  fathers  cam'd  their  food; 
Toil  ftrung  the  nenes,  and  purify'd  the  blood : 
But  we  their  fons,  a  pampcr'd  race  of  men. 
Are  dwindled  down  to  threefcore  years  and  ten. 
Better  to  hunt  in  fields,  for  health  unbought. 
Than  fee  the  dodor  for  a  naufeous  draught. 
The  wife,  for  cure,  on  exercife  depend  ; 
God  never  made  his  work,  for  man  to  mend. 

The  tree  of  knowledge,  once  in  Eden  placd. 
Was  eafy  found,  but  was  forbid  the  tafte  ; 
O,  had  our  grandfire  walk'd  without  his  v\  ife. 
He  firft  had  fought  the  better  plant  of  life! 
Now  both  are  loft :  yet,  wandering  in  the  dark, 
Phyficians,  for  the  tree,  have  found  the  bark: 
They,  labouring  for  relief  of  human  kind,  -» 

With  Iharpen'd  fight  fomc  remedies  may  find;  l 

Th'  apothecarj'-train  is  wholly  blind.  J 

From  files  a  random  recipe  they  take. 
And  many  deaths  of  one  prefcription  make. 
Garth,  generous  as  his  Mufe,  prefcribcs  and  gives; 
The  Ihopman  fells j  and  by  deftruftion  lives: 

L  2  Ungrateful 
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Ungrateful  tribe!  who,  like  the  viper's  brood, 
Prom  medicine  iffuing,  fuck  their  mother's  blood! 
Let  thefe  obey;  and  let  the  learn "d  prefcribe; 
That  men  may  die,  without  a  double  bribei 
Let  them,  but  under  their  fuperiors,  kill; 
When  doftors  firft  have  fign'd  the  bloody  bill : 
He  fcapes  the  beft,  who,  nature  to  repair. 
Draws  phyfic  from  the  fields,  in  draughts  of  vital  air. 

You  hoard  not  health,  for  your  own  private  ufe; 
But  on  the  public  fpend  the  rich  produce. 
When,  often  urg'd,  unwilling  to  be  great. 
Your  country  calls  you  from  your  lov'd  retreat. 
And  fends  to  fenates,  charg'd  with  common  care. 
Which  none  more  fliuns;  and  none  can  better  bear; 
Where  could  they  find  another  form'd  fo  fit. 
To  poife,  v.ith  folid  fenfe,  a  fprightly  wit ! 
Were  thefe  both  wanting,  as  they  both  abound. 
Where  could  fo  firm  integrity  be  found  ? 
Well  born,  and  wealthy,  wanting  no  fupport. 
You  fteer  betwixt  the  country  and  the  court: 
Nor  gratify  whate'er  the  great  defire. 
Nor  grudging  give,  what  public  needs  require. 
Part  muft  be  left,  a  fund  when  foes  invade ; 
And  part  employ 'd  to  roll  the  watery  trade : 
Ev'n  Canaan's  happy  land,  when  worn  with  toil, 
Requir'd  a  fabbath-year  to  mend  the  meagre  foil. 

Good  fenators  (and  fuch  as  you)  fo  give. 
That  kings  may  be  fupply'd,  the  people  thrive. 
And  he,  when  want  requires,  is  truly  wife. 
Who  flights  not  foreign  aids,  nor  over-buys ; 
But  on  our  native  ftrength,  in  time  of  need,  relies. 

Munfter 
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Munfter  was  bought,  we  boaft  not  the  fuccefs; 
Who  fights  for  gain,  for  greater  makes  his  peace. 

Our  foes,  compell'd  by  need,  have  peace  embrac'd: 
The  peace  both  parties  want,  is  like  to  laft: 
Which,  if  fecurc,  fecurely  wc  may  trade; 
Or,  not  fecure,  fhould  never  have  been  made. 
Safe  in  ourfelves,  while  on  ourfelves  wc  Hand, 
The  fea  is  our»,  and  that  defends  the  land. 
Ee,  then,  the  naval  ftores  the  nation's  care. 
New  (hips  to  build,  and  batter'd  to  repair. 
Obferve  the  war,  in  every  annual  courfe; 
What  has  been  done,  was  done  with  Britifli  force; 
Kamur  fubdued,  is  England's  palm  alone; 
The  reft  befiegd  ;  but  wc  conftrain'd  the  town  : 
We  faw  th*  event  that  follow 'd  our  fuccefs; 
France,  though  pretending  arms,  purfued  the  peace  ; 
Oblig'd,  by  one  fole  treaty,  to  reilore 
What  t\\"ent}'  years  of  war  had  won  before. 
Enough  for  Europe  has  our  Albion  fought : 
Let  us  enjoy  the  peace  our  blood  has  bought. 
When  once  the  Perfian  king  was  put  to  Right, 
The  wear}-  Macedons  refus'd  to  fight : 
Themfelves  their  own  mortality  confefs'd ; 
And  left  the  fon  of  Jove,  to  quarrel  for  the  rc{l. 

Ev'n  vidors  are  by  viftories  undone; 
Thus  Hannibal,  with  foreign  laurels  won. 
To  Carthage  was  recall'd,  too  late  to  keep  his  own 
While  fore  of  battle,  while  our  wounds  are  green. 
Why  fliould  we  tempt  the  doubtful  dvc  again  ? 

L  3  '  la 
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In  wars  renew 'd,  uncertain  of  fuccefs ; 
Sure  of  a  fhare,  as  umpires  of  the  peace. 

A  patriot  both  the  king  and  country  ferves; 
Prerogative,  and  privilege,  preferves ; 
Of  each  cur  laws  the  certain  limit  fhow; 
One  muft  not  ebb,  nor  t'other  o\erflow  : 
Betwixt  the  prince  and  parliament  we  ftand; 
The  barriers  of  the  flate  on  either  hand  : 
May  neither  overflow,  for  then  they  drown  the  land. 
When  both  are  full,  they  feed  our  blefs'd  abode ; 
Likethofe  that  water'd  once  the  paradife  of  God. 

Some  overpoife  of  fway,  by  turns,  theyfliarej 
In  peace  the  people,  and  the  prince  in  war; 
Confuls  of  m.oderate  power  in  calms  were  made ; 
When  the  Gauls  came,  one  fole  diftator  fway'd. 

Patriots,  in  peace,  aflert  the  people's  right  j 
With  noble  ftubbornnefs  refifting  might  : 
No  lawlefs  mandates  from  the  court  receive. 
Nor  lend  by  force,  but  in  a  body  give. 
Such  was  your  generous  grandfire;  free  to  grant 
In  parliaments,  that  weigh'd  their  prince's  want : 
But  fo  tenacious  of  the  common  caufe. 
As  not  to  lend  the  king  againft  his  laws. 
And  in  a  loathfome  dungeon  doom'd  to  lie. 
In  bonds  retain'd  his  birthright  liberty. 
And  (ham'd  oppreffion,  till  it  fet  him  free, 

O  true  defcendant  of  a  patriot  line. 
Who,  while  thou  fhar'ft  their  luftre,  lend'ft  them  thine, 
Vouchfafe  this  pidiire  of  thy  foul  to  feej 
'Tis  fo  far  good,  as  it  refembles  thee, 

Tlic 


} 


} 
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The  beauties  to  th'  original  I  owe; 
"VMiich  when  I  mifs,  my  own  defeds  I  fhow: 
Nor  think  the  kindred  Mufcs  thy  difgrace  : 
A  poet  is  not  bom  in  every  race. 
Tv\  o  of  a  houfe  few  ages  can  afford ; 
One  to  perform,  another  to  record. 
Praife-worthy  af^ions  are  by  thee  embrac'd ; 
And  'tis  my  praife,  to  make  thy  praifes  laft. 
For  ev'n  when  death  dilToIves  our  human  frame, 
The  foul  returns  to  heaven  from  whence  it  came; 
Earth  keeps  the  body,  verfe  prefcrves  the  fame. 

EPISTLE   THE   FOURTEENTH. 

TO  SIR  GODFREY   KNELLTR,  PRINCIPAL   PAINTER 
TO    HIS    MAJESTY. 

I^NCE  I  beheld  the  faireft  of  her  kind, 
^^  And  ftill  the  fweet  idea  charms  my  mind  ; 
True,  fhe  was  dumb;  for  nature  gaz'd  fo  long, 
Pleas'd  with  her  work,  that  fhe  forgot  her  tongue; 
But,  fmiling,  faid.  She  ftill  fhall  gain  the  prize; 
I  only  have  transferr'd  it  to  her  e}-es. 
Such  are  thy  pictures,  Kneller:  fuch  thy  fkill. 
That  nature  feems  obedient  to  thy  will ; 
Comes  out,  and  meets  thy  pencil  in  the  draught ; 
Lives  there,  snd  wants  but  words  to  fpeak  her  thought. 
At  leaft  thy  piftures  look  a  voice;  and  we  -» 

Imagine  founds,  decei\  'd  to  that  degree,  > 

^^'e  think  'ns  foraewhat  more  than  juft  to  fee.  J 

L  4  Shadows 
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Shadows  are  but  privations  of  the  light; 
Yet,  when  we  walk,  they  fhoot  before  the  fight  j. 
With  us  approach,  retire,  arife,  and  fall; 
Nothing  themfelves,  and  yet  exprefling  all. 
Such  are  thy  pieces,  imitating  life 
So  near,  they  almoft  conquer  in  the  ftrife; 
And  from  their  animated  canvafs  came. 
Demanding  fouls,  and  loofen'd  from  the  frame, 

Prometheus,  were  he  here,,  would  caft  aw  ay 
His  Adam,  and  refufe  a  foul  to  clay  ; 
Aqd  either  would  thy  noble  work  infpire. 
Or  think  it  warm  enough  without  his  fire. 

But  vulgar  hands  may  vulgar  likenefs  raife; 
This  is  the  leaft  attendant  on  thy  praife  : 
From  hence  the  rudiments  of  art  began; 
A  coal,  or  chalk,  firft  imitated  man : 
Perhaps  the  Ihadow,  taken  on  a  wall,, 
Gave  outlines  to  the  rude  original; 
Fre  caavafs  yet  was  ftrain'd,  before  the  grace 
Of  blended  colours  found  their  ufe  and  place. 
Or  cyprefs  tablets  firft  receiv'd  a  face. 

By  flow  degrees  the  godlike  art  advanc'd  ; 
As  man  grew  poliili'd,  pifture  was  inhanc'd: 
Greece  added  pofture,  ihade,  and  perfpeftive ; 
And  then  the  mimic  piece  began  to  live. 
Yet  perfpeclive  was  lame,  ijo  diftance  true. 
But  all  came  forward  in  one  common  view  : 
No  point  of  light  was  known,  no  bounds  of  art  j 
When  light  was  there,  it  knew  not  to  depart, 


} 


But 
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Eut  glaring  on  remoter  objefts  play'd  ; 

Kot  languifh"d,  and  infenfibly  decay 'd. 
Rome  rais'd  not  art,  but  barely  kept  alive. 

And  with  old  Greece  unequally  did  ftrive  : 

'Jill  Goths  and  Vandals,  a  rude  northern  race. 

Did  all  the  matchlefs  monuments  deface. 

Then  all  the  Mufes  in  one  ruin  lie. 

And  rhyme  began  t'  enervate  poetr^'. 

Thus,  in  a  ftupid  military  ftate. 

The  jien  and  pencil  find  an  equal  fate. 

Flat  faces,  fuch  as  would  difgrace  a  (kreen. 

Such  as  in  Bantam's  embafiy  were  feen, 

Unrais"d,  unrounded,  were  the  rude  delight 

Of  brutal  nations,  only  born  to  fight. 
Long  time  the  fifter  arts,  in  iron  fleep, 

A  heavy  fabbath  did  fupinely  keep: 

At  length,  in  Raphael's  age,  at  once  they  rife. 

Stretch  all  their  limbs,  and  open  ail  their  eves. 

Thence  rofe  the  Roman,  and  the  Lombard  line  : 
One  colour'd  beft,  and  one  did  beft  deiign. 
Raphael's,  like  Homer's,  was  the  nobler  part. 
But  Titian's  painting  look'd  like  Virgil's  art. 

Thy  genius  gives  thee  both;  where  true^fign, 
Poftures  unforc'd,  and  lively  colours  join. 
Likcnefs  is  ever  there ;  but  ftill  the  beft. 
Like  proper  thoughts  in  loft)-  language  dreft : 
Where  light,  to  fhades  defcending,  plays,  not  ftrives. 
Dies  by  degrees,  and  by  degrees  revives. 
Of  various  parts  a  perfedl  whole  is  wrought : 
Thy  pictures  think,  and  we  divine  their  thought. 

^  Shakefpeare^, 
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Shakefpeare,  thy  gift,  I  place  before  my  fight : 
With  awe,  I  afk  his  bleffing  ere  I  write  ; 
With  reverence  look  on  his  majeftic  face; 
Proud  to  be  lefs,  but  of  his  godlike  race. 
His  foul  infpires  me,  while  thy  praifc  I  write. 
And  I,  like  Teucer,  under  Ajax  fight. 
Bids  thee,  through  me,  be  bold ;  with  dauntlefs  breaft 
Contemn  the  bad,  and  emulate  the  beft. 
Like  his,  thy  criticks  in  th'  attempt  are  loft  : 
When  moft  they  rail,  know  then,  they  envy  moft. 
In  vain  they  fnarl  aloof;  a  noify  croud. 
Like  women's  anger,  impotent  and  loud. 
While  they  their  barren  induftry  deplore, 
Pafs  on  fecure,  and  mind  the  goal  before. 
Old  as  (lie  is,  my  Mnfe  fhall  march  behind. 
Bear  off  the  blaft,  and  intercept  the  wind. 
Our  arts  are  fitters,  though  not  twins  in  birth : 
For  hym.ns  were  fung  in  Eden's  happy  earth : 
But  oh,  the  painter  Mufe,  though  laft  in  place. 
Has  feiz'd  the  blefling  firft,  like  Jacob's  race, 
Apelles'  art  an  Alexander  found  j 
And  Raphael  did  with  Leo's  gold  abound ; 
But  Homer  was  with  barren  laurel  crown'd. 
Thou  hadft  thy  Charles  a  while,  and  fo  had  I ; 
But  pafs  we  that  unpleafing  image  by. 
Rich  in  thyfelf,  and  of  thyfelf  divine; 
All  pilgrims  come  and  offer  at  thy  fhrine. 
A  graceful  truth  thy  pencil  can  command; 
The  fair  therafelves  go  mended  from  thy  hand. 

Likenefs 
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LHcenefs  appears  in  ever}-  lineament ; 

But  likenefs  in  thy  work  is  eloquent. 

Though  nature  there  her  true  rcfemblance  bears, 

A  nobler  beauty  in  thy  piece  appears. 

So  u  arm  thy  work,  (o  glows  the  generous  frame, 

Flefh  looks  lefs  living  in  the  lovely  dame. 

Thou  paint  "ft  as  we  defcribe,  improving  ftill,  t 

When  on  wild  nature  we  ingrai"t  our  Ikillj  l- 

But  not  creating  beauties  at  our  will.  J 

But  poets  are  confin'd  in  narrower  fpace. 
To  fpeak  the  language  of  their  native  place  ; 
The  painter  widely  ftretches  his  command; 
Th}'  pencil  fpeaks  the  tongue  of  every  land. 
From  hence,  my  friend,  all  climates  are  your  own,. 
Nor  can  you  forfeit,  for  you  hold  of  none. 
All  nations  all  immunities  will  give  1 

To  make  you  theirs,  where'er  you  pleafe  to  live;      K 
And  not  feven  cities,  but  the  world  would  ilrive.     J 

Sure  fome  propitious  planet  then  did  fniile. 
When  firft  you  were  condufted  to  this  ifie : 
Our  genius  brought  you  here,  t'inlarge  our  fame  ; 
For  }our  good  ftars  are  every  where  the  fame. 
Thy  matchlefs  hand,  of  every  region  free. 
Adopts  our  climate,  not  our  climate  thee. 

Great  Rome  and  Venice  early  did  impart 
To  thee  th'  examples  of  their  wondrous  art. 
Thofe  maflers  then,  but  feen,  not  underftood. 
With  generous  emulation  fir'd  thy  blood  : 
For  what  in  nature's  dawn  the  child  admir'd. 
The  youth  endeavour 'd,  and  the  man  acquir'd.- 

If 
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If  yet  thou  haft  not  reach'd  their  high  degree, 
'Tis  only  wanting  to  this  age,  not  thee. 
Thy  genius,  bounded  by  the  times,  like  mine. 
Drudges  on  petty  draughts,  nor  dare  defign 
A  more  exalted  work,  and  more  divine. 
For  what  a  fong,  or  fenfelefs  opera. 
Is  to  the  living  labour  of  a  play; 
Or  what  a  play  to  Virgil's  work  would  be. 
Such  is  a  fmgle  piece  to  hiftory. 

But  we,  who  life  beftow,  ourfelves  muft  liver 
Kings  cannot  reign,  unlefs  their  fubjefts  give; 
And  they,  who  pay  the  taxes,  bear  the  rule: 
Thus  thou,  fometimes,  art  forc'd  to  draw  a  fool: 
But  fo  his  follies  in  thy  pofture  fmk. 
The  fenfelefs  ideot  feems  at  laft  to  think. 

Good  heaven!  that  fots  and  knaves  Ihouldbe  fo  ^'ain^. 
To  wifh  their  vik  refemblance  may  remain! 
And  ftand  recorded,  at  their  own  requeft. 
To  future  days,  a  libel  or  a  jeft! 

Elfe  fhould  we  fee  your  noble  pencil  trace 
Our  unities  ofaftion,  time,  and  place: 
A  whole  compos'd  of  parts,  and  thofe  the  beft, 
"With  every  various  charafter  expreft  ; 
Heroes  at  large,  and  at  a  nearer  view ; 
Lefs,  and  at  dillance,  an  ignobler  crew. 
While  all  the  figures  in  one  aftion  join. 
As  tending  to  complete  the  main  defign. 

More  cannot  be  by  mortal  art  expreft  j 
Bat  venerable  age  fliall  add  the  reft. 

For 
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Tor  time  fhall  with  his  ready  pencil  ftand; 
Retouch  your  figures  with  his  ripening  hand; 
Mellow  yourxclours,  and  imbrown  the  teint; 
Add  every  grace,  which  time  alone  can  grant; 
To  future  ages  fhall  your  fame  convey. 
And  £ive  more  beauties  than  he  takes  away. 
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ELEGIES 

AND 

EPITAPHS, 

I. 

TO    THE    MEMORY    OF    MR,    OLDHAM. 

FAREWELL,  too  little  and  too  lately  known. 
Whom  I  began  to  think,  and  call  my  own  : 
For  fure  our  fouls  were  near  allied,  and  thine 
Caft  in  the  famejioetic  mould  w-ith  mine. 
One  common  note  on  either  lyre  didHnke, 
And  knaves  and  fools  we  both  abhorr'd  alike. 
To  the  fame  goal  did  both  our  ftudies  drive; 
The  lall  fet  out,  the  fooneft  did  arrive. 
Thus  Nifus  fell  upon  the  flippery  place, 
Vi-'hilft  his  young  friend  perform'd,  and  won  the  race. 
O  early  ripe !  to  thy  abundant  ftore 
WTiat  could  advancing  age  have  added  more? 
It  might  (what  nature  never  gives  the  young) 
Have  taught  the  fmoothnefs  of  thy  native  tongue. 
But  fatire  needs  not  thofe,  and  wit  will  fliine 
Through  the  harlh  cadence  of  a  rugged  line, 
A  noble  error,  and  but  feldom  made. 
When  poets  are  by  too  much  force  betray'd. 

Thy 
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Thy  generous  fruits,  though  gather'd  ere  their  prime,  ^ 
Still  fhew'd  a  quicknefs;  and  maturing  time  I 

But  mellows  what  we  write,  to  the  dull  fweets  of  j 
rhyme.  * 

Cnce  more,  hail,  and  farewel;  farewel,  thou  young. 
But  ah  too  fhort,  Marcellus  of  our  tongue! 
Thy  brows  with  ivy,  and  with  laurels  bound; 
But  fate  and  gloomy  night  encompafs  thee  around, 

II. 
AN        ODE. 

To  THE    PIOUS    MEMORY    OF   THE    ACCOMPLISHED 

YOUNG    LADY    MRS.    ANNE    KILLIGREW, 

EXCELLENT     IN     THE     TWO     SISTER-ARTS     OF 

POESY     AND    PAINTING. 

I. 

THOU  youngeft  virgin-daughter  of  the  fl^ies. 
Made  in  the  laft  promotion  of  the  bleft ; 
"Whofe  palms,  new-pluck'd  from  paradife. 
In  fpreading  branches  more  fublimely  rife. 
Rich  with  immortal  green  abo\  e  the  reft : 
^Vhether,  adopted  to  fome  neighbouring  ftar. 
Thou  rollft  above  us,  in  thy  wandring  race. 
Or,  in  proceffion  fix'd  and  regular, 
Mov'd  with  the  heaven  majeftic  pace; 
Or,  caird  to  more  fuperior  blifs. 
Thou  treadft,  with  feraphiros,  the  vaft  abyfs : 
"Whatever  happy  region  is  thy  place, 
Ceafe  thy  celeftial  fong  a  little  fpace^ 

Thoa 
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Thou  wilt  have  time  enough  for  hymns  divine.. 

Since  heaven's  eternal  year  is  thine. 
Hear  then  a  mortal  Mufe  thy  praife  rehearfe. 

In  no  ignoble  verfe ; 

But  fuch  as  thy  own  voice  did  praftife  here. 

When  thy  firft  fruits  of  Poefy  were  given ; 

To  make  thyfelf  a  ^velcome  inmate  there : 

While  yet  a  young  probationer. 

And  candidate  of  heaven. 

II. 

If  by  traduftion  came  thy  mijidj 

Our  wonder  is  the  lefe  to  find 
A  foul  fo  charming  from  a  ftock  fo  good ; 
Thy  father  was  transfus'd  into  thy  blood: 
So  wert  thou  born  into  a  tuneful  ftrain. 
An  early,  rich,  and  inexhaufted  vein. 

But  if  thy  pre-exifting  foul 

Was  form'd,  at  firft,  with  myriads  more. 
It  did  through  all  the  mighty  poets  roll. 

Who  Greek  or  Latin  laurels  wore. 
And  was  that  Sappho  laft,  which  once  it  was  before. 

If  fo,  then  ceafe  thy  flight,  O  heaven-born  mind ! 

Thou  haft  no  drofs  to  purge  from  thy  rich  ore: 

Nor  can  thy  foul  a  faiier  manfion  find. 

Than  was  the  beauteous  frame  fhe  left  behind : 
Return  to  fill  or  mend  the  choir  of  thy  celeftial  kind. 
III. 

May  we  prefume  to  fay,  that,  at  thy  birth. 
New  joy  was  fprung  in  heaven,  as  well  as  here  on  earth* 

For 
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For  fure  the  milder  planets  did  combine 
On  thy  aufpicious  horofcope  to  fhine. 
And  ev'n  the  moft  malicious  were  in  trine. 
Thy  brother-angels  at  thy  birth 

Strung  each  his  lyre,  and  tun'd  it  high. 
That  all  the  ^^eople  of  the  (ky 
Might  know  a  poetefs  was  born  on  earth. 

And  then,  if  ever,  mortal  ears 
Had  heard  the  mufic  of  the  fpheres. 
And  if  no  cluftering  fwarm  of  bees 
On  thy  fweet  mouth  diftill'd  their  golden  dew, 
"Twas  that  fuch  vulgar  miracles 
Hea\en  had  not  leifure  to  renew: 
For  all  thy  bleft  fraternity  of  love 
Solemniz'd  there  tli}"  birth,  and  kept  thy  holy-day  above, 
IV. 
O  gracious  God !  how  far  have  we 
Prophiui'd  thy  hea\enly  gift  of  poefy? 
Made  proflitute  and  profligate  the  Mufe, 
Debas'd  to  each  obfcene  and  impious  ufe, 
Whofe  harmony  was  firft  ordain'd  above 
For  tongues  of  angels,  and  for  hymns  of  love? 
O  wretched  we!  why  were  we  hurrj'd  down 

This  lubrique  and  adulterate  age, 
(Nay  added  fat  pollutions  of  our  own) 
T'  incre?.fe  the  llreaming  ordures  of  the  ftage? 
V/hat  can  we  fay  t'  excufe  our  fecond  fall? 
Let  this  thy  veftal,  heaven,  atone  for  all; 
Her  Arethufian  flream  remains  unfoil'd. 

Vol.  XIX,  M  Unmix'd 
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Unmix'd  with  foreign  filth,  and  undefil'd ; 
Her  wit  was  more  than  man,  her  innocence  a  child* 
V. 

Art  {he  had  none,  yet  wanted  none; 

For  nature  did  that  want  fupply : 

So  rich  in  treafures  of  her  own. 

She  might  our  boafted  ftores  defy  : 
Such  noble  vigour  did  her  verfe  adorn. 
That  it  feem'd  borrow'd,  where  'twas  only  bom» 
Her  morals  too  were  in  her  bofom  bred. 

By  great  examples  daily  fed. 
What  in  the  beft  of  books,  her  father's  life,  fheread. 
And  to  be  read  herfelf  fhe  need  not  fear ; 
Each  teft,  and  every  light,  her  Mufe  will  bear. 
Though  Epidetus  with  his  lamp  were  there. 
Ev"n  love  (for  love  fometimes  her  Mufe  exprefi;) 
Was  but  a  lambent  flame  which  play'd  about  her  breaft ; 
Light  as  the  vapours  of  a  morning  dream. 
So  cold  herfelf,  whilft  (he  fuch  warmth  expreft,, 
'Twas  Cupid  bathing  in  Diana's  ftream. 

VI. 
Born  to  the  fpacious  empire  of  the  Nine, 
One  would  have  thought,  fhe  fliould  have  been  content 
To  manage  well  that  mighty  government; 
But  what  can  young  ambitious  fouls  confine  ? 

To  the  next  realm  fhe  ftretch'd  her  fway. 

For  Painture  near  adjoining  lay, 
A  plenteous  province,  and  alluring  prey. 

A  Chamber  of  Dependencies  was  fram'd. 

fA 
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(As  conquerors  will  never  want  pretence. 
When  arm'd,  to  juftify  th*  offence) 

And  the  whole  fief,  in  right  of  Poetr}',  fhe  claim'd. 

The  country  open  lay  without  defence: 

For  Poets  frequent  inroads  there  had  made. 
And  pcrfeftly  could  reprefent 
The  fhape,  the  face,  with  every  lineament; 

And  all  the  large  domains  which  the  Dumb  Siller  fway'd. 
All  bow'd  beneath  her  government, 
Recciv'd  in  triumph  wherefoeer  (lie  went. 

Her  pencil  drew,  whateer  her  foul  defign'd. 

And  oft  the  happy  draught  furpafs'd  the  image  in  her 
mind. 
The  fylvan  fcenes  of  herds  and  flocks. 
And  fruitful  plains  and  barren  rocks. 
Of  fhallow  brooks  that  flow'd  fo  clear. 
The  bottom  did  the  top  appear ; 
Of  deeper  too  and  ampler  floods. 
Which,  as  in  mirrors,  (hew'd  the  woods; 
Of  lofty  trees,  with  facred  ftiades. 
And  perfpeflives  of  pleafant  glades. 
Where  nymphs  of  brighteft  form  appear. 
And  (haggy  Satyrs  {landing  near. 
Which  them  at  once  admire  and  fear. 
The  ruins  too  of  fome  majeftic  piece, 
Boafting  the  power  of  ancient  Rome  or  Greece, 
Whofe  ftatues,  freezes,  columns,  broken  lie. 
And,  though  defac'd,  the  wonder  of  the  eye ; 
What  nature,  art,  bold  fi(flion,  e'er  durft  frame. 
Her  forming  hand  gave  feature  to  the  name, 

M  2  So 
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So  ftrange  a  concourfe  ne'er  was  feen  before. 
But  when  the  peopled  ark  the  whole  creation  bore. 
VII. 

The  fcene  then  chang'd,  with  bold  ere(5ted  look 
Our  martial  king  the  fight  with  reverence  ftrook : 
For,  not  content  t'  exprefs  his  outward  part. 
Her  hand  calld  out  the  image  of  his  heart: 
His  warlike  mind,  his  foul  devoid  of  fear. 
His  high-defigning  thoughts  were  figur'd  there. 
As  when,  by  magic,  ghofts  are  made  appear. 

Our  phoenix  queen  was  pourtray'd  too  fo  bright, 
•Beauty  alone  could  beauty  take  fo  right : 
Her  drefs,  her  fliape,  her  matchlefs  grace. 
Were  all  obferv'd,  as  well  as  heavenly  face. 
With  fuch  a  peerlefs  majefty  ftie  ftands. 
As  in  that  day  Ihe  took  the  crown  from  facred  hands 
Before  a  train  of  heroines  was  feen. 
In  beauty  foremoft,  as  in  rank,  the  queen. 

Thus  nothing  to  her  genius  was  deny'd. 
But  like  a  ball  of  fire  the  further  thrown. 
Still  with  a  greater  blaze  fhe  fhone. 
And  her  bright  foul  broke  out  on  every  fide. 
What  next  (he  had  defign'd,  heaven  only  knows  : 
To  fuch  immoderate  growth  her  conqueft  rofe. 
That  Fate  alone  its  progrefs  could  oppofe. 
VIII. 

Now  all  thofe  charms,  that  blooming  grace. 
The  well-proportion'd  fliape,  and  beauteous  face. 
Shall  never  more  be  feen  by  mortal  eyes ; 


In  earth  the  much-lamented  virgin  lies. 


Not 
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Not  uit,  uor  piety,  could  fare  prevent; 
Nor  was  the  cruel  deftiny  content 
To  finidi  all  the  murder  at  a  blow. 
To  fweep  at  once  her  life  and  beauty  too  ; 
But,  like  a  harden'd  felon,  took  a  pride 

To  work  more  mifchievouily  flow. 
And  plunder'd  firft,  and  then  deflroy'd. 
O  double  facrilege  on  things  divine. 
To  rob  the  relick,  and  deface  the  ihrine! 
Eut  thus  Orinda  dyd  : 
Heaven,  by  the  fame  difeafe,  did  both  trandate; 
As  equal  were  their  fouls,  fo  equal  was  their  fate. 
IX. 
Meantime  her  warlike  brother  on  the  feas 
His  wa\  ing  ftrearaers  to  the  winds  difplays. 
And  vows  for  his  return,  with  vain  devotion,  pays. 
Ah,  generous  youth,  that  wifh  forbear ,- 
The  winds  too  foon  will  waft  thee  here! 
Slack  all  thy  fails,  and  fear  to  come, 
Alas,  thou  know'ft  not,  thou  art  wreck'd  at  home! 
No  more  fhalt  thou  behold  thy  lifter's  face. 
Thou  haft  already  had  her  laft  embrace. 
Eut  look  aloft,  and  if  thou  ken'ft  from  far 
Among  the  Pleiads  a  new-kindled  ftar. 
If  any  fparkles  than  the  reft  more  bright; 
"Tis  flie  that  fliines  in  that  propitious  light,. 

X. 
When  in  mid-air  the  golden  trump  Ihall  found. 
To  raife  the  nations  under  ground ; 

M  3  ^'Miea 
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When  in  the  valley  of  Jeholhaphat, 
The  judging  God  Ihall  clofe  the  book  of  fate; 

And  there  the  laft  affixes  keep. 

For  thofe  who  wake,  and  thofe  who  fleep : 

When  rattling  bones  together  fly. 

From  the  four  corners  of  the  Iky ; 
When  finews  o'er  the  fkeletons  are  fpread, 
Thofe  cloth'd  with  flefh,  and  life  infpires  the  dead 5 
The  facred  poets  firft  fhall  hear  the  found. 

And  foremoft  from  the  tomb  (hall  bound. 
For  they  are  cover'd  with  the  lighteft  ground ; 
And  ftraight,  with  in-born  vigour,  on  the  wing. 
Like  mounting  larks,  to  the  new  morning  fmg. 
There  thou,  fweet  Saint,  before  the  quire  fhall  go^ 
As  harbinger  of  heaven,  the  way  to  fhow. 
The  way  which  thou  fo  well  haft  learnt  below, 

III. 

UPON  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  EARL  OF  DUNDEE, 

Tranflated  from  the  Latin  of  Dr.  Pitcairn. 

f\ii  laft  and  beft  of  Scots!  who  did  maintain 
^-^  Thy  country's  freedom  from  a  foreign  reign; 
New  people  fill  the  land,  now  thou  art  gone. 
New  gods  the  temples,  and  new  kings  the  throne, 
Scotland  and  thou  did  each  in  other  live ; 
Nor  would'fl  thou  her,  nor  could  fhe  thee  furvive. 
Farewell,  who  dying  didfl  fupport  the  flate. 
And  couldft  not  fall  but  with  thy  country's  fate. 

ELEONORA: 
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IV. 
ELEONORA: 

A  PANEGYRICAL  POEM,  DEDICATED  TOTHE  ME- 
MORY OF  THE  LATE  COUNTESS  OF  ABINGDON, 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE   EARL  OP 
ABINGDON,  &C. 
MY  LORD, 

THE  commands  with  which  you  honoured  me 
feme  months  ago  are  now  performed :  they  had 
been  fooner;  but  bettvixt  ill  health,  feme  buCnefs,  ?nd 
many  troubles,  I  was  forced  to  defer  them  till  this 
time.  Ovid,  going  to  his  banifhment,  and  writing, 
from  on  fhipboard  to  his  friends,  excufed  the  faults  of 
his  poetr}'  by  his  misfortunes;  and  told  them,  that 
good  verfes  never  flow  but  from  a  ferene  and  com- 
pofed  fpirit.  Wit,  which  is  a  kind  of  Mercur\-,  with 
wings  faftened  to  his  head  and  heels,  can  fiybut  flowly 
in  a  damp  air.  I  therefore  chofe  rather  to  obe}'  you 
late  than  ill;  ifatleaft  I  am  capable  of  writing  any 
thing,  at  any  time,  which  is  worthy  your  perufal  and 
your  patronage.  I  cannot  fay  that  I  ha\e  efcaped  from 
a  (hipwreck;  but  have  only  gained  a  rock  by  hard 
fuimming;  where  I  may  pant  a  while  and  gather  breath : 
for  the  doftors  give  me  a  fad  afTurance,  that  my  difeafc 
ne^er  took  its  leave  of  any  man,  but  with  a  purpofe  to 
return,  However,  my  lord,  I  have  laid  hold  on  the 
■SI  4  interval. 
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interval,  and  managed  the  fmall  ftock,  uhich  age  has 
left  me,  to  the  beft  advantage,  in  performing  this  in- 
confiderable  fervice  to  my  lady's  memory.     We,  who 
are  priefls  of  Apollo,  have  not  the  infpiration  when  we 
pleafe ;  but  muft  wait  till  the  God  comes  rufhing  on 
us,  and  invades  us  with  a  fury  which  we  are  not  able 
to  refift:  which  gives  us  double  ftrength  while  the  fit 
continues,  and  leaves   us  languifhing  and  fpent  at  its 
departure.     Let  me  not  feem  to  boaft,  my  lord  ;  for  I 
have  really  felt  it  on  this  occafion,  and  prophefied  be- 
yond my  natural  power.     Let  me  add,  and  hope  to  be 
believed,  that  the  excellency  of  the  fubjeft  contributed 
much  to  the  happinefs  of  the  execution ;  and  that  the 
weight  of  thirty  years  was  taken  off  me  while  I  was 
writing.     I  fwam  with  the  tide,  and  the  water  under 
me  was  buoyant.     The  reader  will  eafily  obferve,  that 
I  was  tranfported  by  the  multitude  and  variety  of  my 
fimilitudes ;  which  are  generally  the  produft  of  a  luxu- 
riant fancy,  and  the  wantonnefs  of  wit.     Had  I  called 
in  ray  judgment  to  my  afiiftance,  I  had  certainly  re- 
trenched many  of  them.     But  I  defend  them  not;  let 
them  pafs  for  beautiful  faults  araongft  the  better  fort  of 
critics:  for  the  whole  poem,  though  written  in  that 
which  they  call  Heroic  verfe,  is  of  the  Pindaric  nature, 
as  well  in  the  thought  as  the  expreffion ;  and,  as  fuch, 
requirc's  the  fame  grains  of  allowance  for  it.     It  was 
intended,  as  your  lordfhip  fees  in  the  title,  not  for  an 
elegy,  but  a  panegyric :  a  kind  of  apotheofis,  indeed, 
if  a  Heathen  v/ord  may  by  applied  to  a  Chriftian  ufe. 
And  on  all  occafions  of  praife,  if  we  take  the  Ancients 

for 
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for  our  patterns,  we  are  bound  by  prefcription  to  em- 
ploy the  magnificence  of  words,  and  the  force  of  figures, 
to  adorn  the  fublimity  of  thoughts.  Ifocratcs  amongft 
the  Grecian  orators,  and  Cicero  and  the  Younger 
Pliny  amongft  the  Romans,  have  left  us  their  prece- 
dents for  our  fecurity:  for  I  think  I  nee;i  not  mention 
the  inimitable  Pindar,  who  ftretches  on  thefe  pinions 
out  of  fight,  and  is  carried  upward,  as  it  were,  into 
another  world. 

This,  at  leaft,  my  lord,  I  may  jullly  plead,  that,  if 
I  have  not  performed  fo  well  as  I  think  I  have,  yet  I 
have  ufed  ray  beft  endeavours  to  excel  m^'felf.  One 
difad vantage  I  have  had ;  w  hich  is,  never  to  have  known 
or  feen  my  lady :  and  to  draw  the  lineaments  of  her 
mind  from  the  defcription  which  I  have  received  from 
others,  is  for  a  painter  to  fet  himfelf  at  work  without 
the  living  original  before  him:  which,  the  more  beau- 
tiful it  is,  will  be  fo  much  the  more  difficult  for  him 
to  conceive,  when  he  has  only  a  relation  given  him  of 
fuch  and  fuch  features  by  an  acquaintance  or  a  friend, 
without  the  nice  touches  which  give  the  beft  refem- 
blance,  and  make  the  graces  of  the  pidure.  Every  ar- 
tift  is  apt  enough  to  flatter  himfelf  (and  I  amongft  the 
reft)  that  their  own  ocular  obfervations  would  have  dif- 
coAered  more  perfeftions,  at  leaft  others,  than  have 
been  delivered  to  them :  though  I  have  received  mine 
from  the  beft  hands,  that  is,  from  perfons  who  neither 
want  a  juft  underftanding  of  my  lady's  worth,  nor  a 
due  veneration  for  her  memor}-. 

Doftor  Donne,  the  greateft  wit,  though  not  the 
greateft  poet  of  our  nation,  acknowledges,  that  he  had 

never 
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never  feen  Mrs.  Drury,  whom  he  has  made  immortal  iir 
his  admirable  Anniverfaries.  I  have  had  the  fame  for- 
tune, though  I  have  not  fucceeded  to  the  fame  genius. 
However,  I  have  followed  his  footfteps  in  the  defign  of 
his  panegyric ;  which  was  to  raife  an  emulation  in  the 
living,  to  copy  out  the  example  of  the  dead*  And 
therefore  it  was,  that  I  once  intended  to  have  called  this 
poem  "  The  Pattern :"  and  though,  on  a  fecond  con- 
fideration,  I  changed  the  title  into  the  name  of  the  illuf-^ 
trious  perfon,  yet  the  defign  continues,  and  Eleonorais 
ftill  the  pattern  of  charity,  devotion,  and  humility;  of 
the  beft  wife,  the  beft  mother,  and  the  beft  of  friends. 
And  now,  my  lord,  though  I  have  endeavoured  to 
anfwer  your  commands,  yet  I  could  not  anfwer  it  to  the 
world,  nor  to  my  confcience,  if  I  gave  not  your  lord- 
ihip  my  teftimony  of  being  the  beft  huiband  now  living : 
I  fay  my  teftimony  only ;  for  the  praife  of  it  is  given 
you  by  yourfelf.  They  who  defpife  the  rules  of  virtue 
both  in  their  pra(5tice  and  their  morals,  will  think  this  a 
very  trivial  commendation.  But  I  think  it  the  peculiar 
happinefs  of  the  Countefs  of  Abingdon,  to  have  been 
fo  truly  loved  by  you  while  fhe  was  living,  and  fo 
gratefully  honoured  after  fhc  was  dead.  Few  there  are 
who  have  either  had,  or  could  have,  fuch  a  lofs;  and. 
yet  fewer  who  carried  their  love  and  conftancy  beyond 
file  grave.  The  exteriors  of  mourning,  a  decent  fune- 
ral, and  black  habits,  are  the  ufual  ftints  of  common 
hulhands :  and  perhaps  their  wives  deferve  no  better 
tlian  to  be  mourned  with  hypocrify,  and  forgot  with 
cafe.  But  you  have  diftinguiflied  yourfelf  from  ordi- 
nary 
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nan'  lovers,  by  a  real  and  lading  grief  for  the  ileceafed ; 
and  by  endeavouring  to  raife  for  her  the  moft  durable 
monument,  which  is  that  of  verfe.  And  fo  it  would 
have  proved,  if  the  worl^man  had  been  equal  to  the 
work,  and  your  choice  of  the  artificer  as  happy  as  your 
dcfign.  Yet,  as  Phidias,  when  he  had  made  the  fta- 
tue  of  Minerva,  could  not  forbear  to  engrave  his  own 
name,  as  author  of  the  piece:  fo  give  me  leave  to  hope 
that,  by  fubfcribing  mine  to  this  poem,  I  may  live  by 
the  goddefs,  and  tranfmit  my  name  to  pofterity  by  the 
memory  of  hers.  'Tis  no  flattery  to  aiTure  your  lord- 
ihip,  that  fhc  is  remembered,  in  the  prefent  age,  by  all 
who  have  had  the  honour  of  her  converfation  and  ac- 
quaintance; and  that  I  have  never  been  in  any  com- 
pany, fince  the  news  of  her  death  was  firft  brought  me, 
where  they  ha\e  not  extolled  her  virtue?,  and  even 
fpoken  the  fame  things  of  her  in  profe  which  I  have 
done  in  verfe, 

I  therefore  think  myfelf  obliged  to  thank  your  lord- 
Ihip  for  the  commifiion  which  you  have  given  me :  how 
I  have  acquitted  myfelf  of  it,  muft  be  left  to  the  opi- 
nion of  the  world,  in  fpite  of  any  proteftation  which  I 
can  enter  againft  the  prefent  age,  as  incompetent  or  cor- 
rupt judges.  For  my  comfort,  they  are  but  Englifh- 
men,  and,  as  fuch,  if  they  think  ill  of  m.e  to-day,  they 
are  inconftant  enough  to  think  well  of  me  to-morrow» 
And,  after  all,  I  have  not  much  to  thank  my  fortune 
that  I  was  bom  amongft  them.  The  good  of  both  fexes 
are  fo  few  in  England,  that  they  ftand  like  exceptions 
againft  general  rules :  and  though  one  of  them  has  de- 

ferved 
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ferved  a  greater  commendation  than  I  could  give  her, 
they  have  taken  care  that  I  fhould  not  tire  my  pen  with 
frequent  exercife  on  the  like  fubjefts;  that  praifes,  like 
taxes,  fhould  be  appropriated,  and  left  almoft  as  indi- 
vidual as  the  perfon.  They  fay,  my  talent  is  fatire: 
if  it  be  fo,  it  is  a  fruitful  age,  and  there  is  an  extraor- 
dinary crop  to  gather.  But  a  fingle  hand  is  infuffi- 
cient  for  fuch  a  harvell :  they  have  fown  the  dragon's 
teeth  themfehes,  and  it  is  but  juft  they  ftiould  reap  each 
ether  in  lampoons.  You,  my  lord,  who  have  the  cha- 
rafter  of  honour,  though  it  is  not  my  happinefs  to  know 
you,  may  ftand  afide,  with  the  fmall  remainders  of  the 
Englifli  nobility,  truly  fuch,  and,  unhurt  yourfelves, 
behold  the  mad  combat.  If  I  have  pleafed  you,  and 
fome  few  others,  I  have  obtained  my  end.  You  fee  I 
have  difabled  myfelf,  like  an  elefted  Speaker  of  the 
Houfe :  jet  like  him  I  have  undertaken  the  charge,  and 
find  the  burden  fufficiently  recompenfed  by  the  honour. 
Be  pleafed  to  accept  of  thefe  my  unworthy  labours,  this 
paper-monument;  and  let  her  pious  memory,  which  I 
am  fure  is  facred  to  you,  not  only  plead  the  pardon  of 
my  many  faults,  but  gain  me  your  proteftion,  which 
is  ambitioufly  fought  by. 
My  Lord, 

Your  Lordfhip's 

Moft  obedient  fen-ant, 

John  Dryden, 
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AS  when  fome  great  and  gracious  monarch  dies. 
Soft  whifpers,  firft,  and  mournful  murmurs  rife 
Among  the  fad  attendants ;  then  the  found 
Soon  gathers  voice,  and  fpreads  the  neus  around. 
Through  town  and  country,  till  the  dreadful  blaft 
Is  blow  n  to  diftant  colonies  at  laft ; 
Who,  th^n,  perhaps,  were  offering  vows  in  vain. 
For  his  long  life,  and  for  his  happy  reign: 
So  flowly,  by  degrees,  unwilling  Fame  ^ 

Did  matchlefs  Eleonora's  fate  proclaim,  j* 

Till  public  as  the  lofs  the  news  became.  J 

The  nation  felt  it  in  th'  extremeft  parts, 
"With  e}es  o'erflowing,  and  with  bleeding  hearts  ; 
But  moft  the  poor,  whom  daily  (he  fupply'd. 
Beginning  to  be  fuch  but  when  fhe  dy'd. 
(For,  while  fhe  livd,  they  flept  in  peace  by  night. 
Secure  of  bread,  as  of  returning  light; 
And  with  fuch  firm  dependence  on  the  day. 

That  Need  grew  pamper'd,  and  forgot  to  pray : 
£o  fure  the  dole,  fo  ready  at  their  call. 
They  ftood  prepar'd  to  fee  the  manna  fall. 

Such  multitudes  fhe  fed,  fhe  cloath'd,  fhe  narft. 

That  fhe  herfelf  might  fear  her  wanting  firfl. 

Of  her  five  talents,  other  five  fhe  made ; 

Heaven,  that  had  largely  given,  was  largely  paid : 

And  in  fe\v  lives,  in  wondrous  few,  we  find 

A  fortune  better  fitted  to  the  mind, 

Kor 
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Nor  did  her  alms  from  oftentation  fall. 

Or  proud  defire  of  praife;  the  foul  gave  all: 

Unbrib'd  it  gave;  or,  if  a  bribe  appear. 

No  lefs  than  heaven ;  to  heap  huge  treafures  there. 

Want  pafs'd  for  merit  at  her  open  door : 
Heaven  faw,  he  fafely  might  increafe  his  poor. 
And  truft  their  fuftenance  with  her  fo  well. 
As  not  to  be  at  charge  of  miracle. 
None  could  be  needy,  whom  fhe  faw,  or  knew ; 
All  in  the  compafs  of  her  fphere  fhe  drew : 
He,  who  could  touch  her  garment,  was  als  furc. 
As  the  firft  Chriftians  of  th'  apoftles'  cure. 
The  diftant  heard,  by  fame,  her  pious  deeds. 
And  laid  her  up  for  their  extremeft  needs ; 
A  future  cordial  for  a  fainting  mind  ; 
For,  what  was  ne'er  refus'd,  all  hop'd  to  find. 
Each  in  his  turn :  the  rich  might  freely  come. 
As  to  a  riend  J  but  to  the  poor,  'twas  home. 
As  to  fome  holy  houfe  th'  afflifted  came. 
The  hunger-ftarv'd,  the  naked,  and  the  lame; 
Want  and  difeafes  fled  before  her  name. 
For  zeal  like  her's  her  fervants  were  too  flow; 
She  was  the  firft,  v/here  need  requir'd,  to  go  ; 
Herfelf  the  found  refs  and  attendant  too. 

Sure  {he  had  guefts  fometimes  to  entertain, 
Guefts  in  difguife,  of  her  great  Matter's  train  : 
Her  Lord  himfelf  might  come,  for  aught  we  know; 
Since  in  a  fervant's  form  he  liv'd  below : 
Beneath  her  roof  he  might  be  pleas'd  to  ftay ; 
Or  fome  benighted  angel,  in  his  way, 

Might 
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Might  eafe  his  wings,  and,  feeing  heaven  appear 

In  its  bed  work  of  mercy,  think  it  there : 

\^'hcre  all  the  deeds  of  charity  and  love 

Were  in  as  conftan:  method  as  above. 

All  carry 'd  on;  all  of  a  piece  with  theirs; 

As  free  her  alms,  as  diligent  her  cares; 

As  loud  her  praifes,  and  as  warm  her  prayers. 

Yet  was  fhe  not  profufe;  but  fear'd  to  wade. 
And  wifely  manag'd,  that  the  ftock  might  laft 
That  all  might  be  fupply'd,  and  fhe  not  grieve. 
When  crowds  appear  d,  fhe  had  not  to  relieve  : 
Which  to  prevent,  fhe  ftill  increasd  her  (lore; 
Laid  up,  and  fpard,  that  fhe  might  give  the  more« 
So  Pharaoh,  or  feme  greater  king  than  he. 
Provided  for  the  fe\enth  neceflity  : 
Taught  from  above  his  magazines  to  frame; 
That  famine  was  pre\ented  ere  it  came. 
Thus  Heaven,  though  all-fufficient,  fhews  a  thrift 
In  his  ceconomy,  and  bounds  his  gift : 
Creating,  for  our  day,  one  fmgle  light; 
And  his  reflection  too  fupplies  the  night ; 
Perhaps  a  thoufand.  other  worlds,  that  lie 
Remote  from  us,  and  latent  in  the  fky. 
Are  lightened  by  his  beams,  and  kindly  nuHlj 
Of  which  our  earthly  dunghill  is  the  word. 

Now,  as  all  virtues  keep  the  middle  line. 
Yet  fomewhat  more  to  one  extreme  incline. 
Such  was  her  foul;  abhorring  avarice, 
iBcujiteous,  but  almofl  bounteous  to  a  vice: 

Had 
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Had  flie  given  more,  it  had  profufion  been. 
And  turn'd  th'  excefs  of  goodnefs  into  fin. 

Thefe  virtues  rais'd  her  fabric  to  the  fky ; 
For  that,  which  is  next  heaven,  is  charity. 
But,  as  high  -turrets,  for  their  airy  fteep. 
Require  foundations,  in  proportion  deep; 
And  lofty  cedars  as  far  upward  {hoot. 
As  to  the  nether  heavens  they  drive  the  root : 
So  low  did  her  fecure  foundation  lie. 
She  was  not  humble,  but  humility. 
Scarcely  {he  knew  that  {lie  was  great,  or  fair,  T 

Or  wife,  beyond  what  other  women  are,  ^ 

Or,  which  is  better,  knew,  but  never  dur{l:  compare :  J 
For  to  be  confcious  of  what  all  admire. 
And  not  be  vain,  advances  virtue  higher. 
But  {till  {he  found,  or  rather  thought  {he  found. 
Her  own  worth  wanting,  others  to  abound ; 
Afcrib'd  above  their  due  to  every  one, 
Unju{l  and  fcanty  to  herfelf  alone. 

Such  her  devotion  was,  as  might  give  rules 
Of  fpeculation  to  difputing  fchools. 
And  teach  us  equally  the  fcales  to  hold 
Betwixt  the  two  extremes  of  hot  and  cold; 
That  pious  heat  may  moderately  pre\  ail. 
And  we  be  warm'd,  but  not  be  fcorch'd  with  zeal. 
Bufinefs  might  {horten,  not  di{lurb,  her  prayer; 
Heaven  had  the  be{l,  if  not  the  greater  {hare. 
An  active  life  long  oraifons  forbids ; 
Yet  {lill  {he  pray'd,  for  {lill  {lie  pray'd  by  deeds. 

Her 
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Her  ever}'  clay  was  fabbath ;  only  free 
From  hours  of  prayer,  for  hours  of  charity. 
Such  as  the  Jews  from  fervilc  toil  releas'd; 
Where  works  of  mercy  were  a  part  of  reft; 
Such  as  bicft  angels  exercifc  above, 
Vary'd  with  facred  hymns  and  afls  of  love  : 
Svch  fabbaths  as  that  one  fhe  now  enjoys, 
Ev'n  that  px-rpetual  one,  which  (he  employs 
(For  fuch  viciflitudes  in  heaven  there  are) 
In  praife  alternate,  and  alternate  prayer. 
All  this  flie  pradis'd  here;  that  when  (he  fprung 
Amidil  the  choirs,  at  the  lirlt  fight  flie  fung: 
Sung,  and  was  fung  herfelf  in  angels  lays; 
Foe,  praifing  her,  they  did  her  Maker  praife. 
All  offices  of  heaven  fo  well  fhe  knew. 
Before  fhe  came,  that  nothing  there  was  new : 
And  fhe  was  fo  familiarly  receiv'd. 
As  one  returning,  not  as  one  arriv'd. 

Mufe,  down  again  precipitate  thy  flight : 
For  how  can  mortal  eyes  fuflain  immortal  light? 
But  as  the  fun  in  water  we  can  bear. 
Yet  not  the  fun,  but  his  reflexion  there. 
So  let  us  view  her,  here,  in  what  fhe  was. 
And  take  her  image  in  this  water)'  glafs : 
Yet  look  not  every  lineament  to  fee ; 
Some  will  be  caft  in  fhades,  and  fome  will  be 
So  lamely  drawn,  you'll  fcarcely  know,  'tis  fhe. 
For  where  fuch  various  virtues  we  recite,  "j 

*Tis  like  the  milky-way,  all  over  bright,  > 

But  fown  fo  thick  with  ftars,  tis  undiHinguifh'd  light.  J 

Vol.  XIX.  N  Her 
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Her  virtue,  not  her  virtues  let  us  call; 
For  one  heroic  comprehends  them  all : 
One,  as  a  conftellation  is  but  one,  T 

Though  'tis  a  train  of  ftars,  that,  rolling  on,  V 

Rife  in  their  turn,  and  in  the  zodiac  run:  J 

Ever  in  motion;  now  'tis  faith  afcends,  l 

Now  hope,  now  charity,  that  upward  tends,  >• 

And  downwards  with  difFufive  good  defcends.  J 

As  in  perfumes  compos"d  with  art  and  coft, 
'Tis  hard  to  fay  what  fcent  is  uppermoft ; 
Nor  this  part  mufk  or  civet  can  we  call. 
Or  amber,  but  a  rich  refult  of  all; 
So  fhe  was  all  a  fweet,  whofe  every  part. 
In  due  proportion  mix'd,  proclaimed  the  Maker's  art, 
No  fmgle  virtue  we  could  moft  commend. 
Whether  the  wife,  the  mother,  or  the  friend; 
For  fhe  was  all,  in  that  fupreme  degree. 
That  as  no  one  prevail'd,  fo  all  was  flie. 
The  feveral  parts  lay  hidden  in  the  piece; 
Th'  occafion  but  exerted  that,  or  this. 
A  wife  as  tender,  and  as  true  withal. 
As  the  firft  woman  was  before  her  fall : 
Made  for  the  man,  of  whom  fhe  w::s  a  part; 
Made,  to  attraft  his  eyes,  and  keep  his  heart. 
A  fecond  Eve,  but  by  no  crime  accurft; 
As  beauteous,  not  as  brittle  as  the  firft. 
Had  fhe  been  firft,  ftill  Paradife  had  been. 
And  death  had  found  no  entrance  by  her  fm. 
So  fhe  not  only  had  preferv'd  from  ill 
Her  fex  and  ours,  but  liv'd  their  pattern  ftill. 

Love 
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Love  and  obedience  to  her  lord  fhc  bore ; 
She  much  obcy'd  him,  but  fhe  lov'd  him  more: 
Not  aw'd  to  duty  by  fupcrior  fwa}', 
But  taught  by  his  indulgence  to  obey. 
'Plus  we  love  God,  as  author  of  our  good; 
So  fubjefts  love  juft  kings,  or  fo  they  fhoulJ. 
Ncr  was  it  with  ingratitude  returnd  ;  -s 

In  equal  fires  the  blifsful  couple  burn'd;  I 

One  joy  poflcfsd  them  both,  and  in  one  grief  the;   I 
moum'd.  -^ 

His  paflion  iHll  improv'd;  he  lovd  fo  faft. 
As  if  he  fear'd  each  day  would  be  her  lalt. 
Too  true  a  prophet  to  forefee  the  fate 
That  fhould  fo  foon  di\  idc  their  happy  ftatc  : 
When  he  to  hea\en  entirely  mull  rcilore 
That  love,  that  heart,  where  he  went  halves  before. 
Yet  as  the  foul  is  all  in  ever)'  part. 
So  God  and  he  might  each  have  all  her  heart. 

So  had  her  children  too ;  for  charit}' 
Was  not  more  fruitful,  or  more  kind  than  flic: 
Each  under  other  by  degrees  they  grew ; 
A  goodly  perfpedive  of  diftant  \iew. 
Anchifes  lookd  not  with  fo  pleas 'd  a  face. 
In  numbering  o'er  his  future  Roman  race. 
And  marfhaling  the  heroes  of  his  name. 
As,  in  their  order,  next,  to  light  they  came. 
Nor  Cybele,  with  half  fo  kind  an  eye. 
Survey 'd  her  fons  and  daughters  of  the  (ky; 
Proud,  Ihall  I  fay,  of  her  immortal  fruit? 
As  far  as  pride  with  heavenly  minds  may  fuit. 

N  z  '  Her 
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Her  pious  love  excell'd  to  all  fhe  bore; 

New  objeds  only  multiply 'd  it  more. 

And  as  the  chofen  found  the  pearly  grain 

As  much  as  every  veffel  could  contain; 

As  in  the  blifsful  vifion  each  ftiall  (hare 

As  much  of  glory  as  his  foul  can  bear; 

So  did  fhe  love,  and  fo  difpenfe  her  care. 

Her  eldeft  thus,  by  confequence,  was  beft. 

As  longer  cultivated  than  the  reft. 

The  babe  had  all  that  infant  care  beguiles. 

And  early  knew  his  mother  in  her  fmiles : 

But  when  dilated  organs  let  in  day 

To  the  young  foul,  and  gave  it  room  to  play* 

At  his  fii*ft  aptnefs,  the  maternal  love 

Thofe  rudiments  of  reafon  did  improve : 

The  tender  age  was  pliant  to  command ; 

Like  wax  it  yielded  to  the  forming  hand : 

True  to  th'  artificer,  the  labour'd  mind 

M'^ith  eafe  was  pious,  generous,  juft,  and  kind; 

Soft  for  impreflion,  from  the  firft  prepar'd. 

Till  virtue  with  long  exercife  grew  hard  : 

With  every  aft  confirm"d,  and  made  at  laft 

So  durable  as  not  to  be  efFac'd, 

It  turn'd  to  habit;  and,  from  vices  free, 

Goodnefs  refolv'd  into  neceflity. 

Thus  fix'd  Ihe  virtue's  image,  that's  her  own. 
Till  the  whole  mother  in  the  children  flione; 
For  that  was  their  perfeftion ;  (he  was  fuch. 
They  never  could  exprefs  her  mind  too  mucli. 

So 
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So  unexhaufted  her  pcrfc^ons  were. 

That,  for  more  children,  fhe  had  more  to  fparc; 

For  fouls  unborn,  whom  her  untimely  death 

Dcpriv'd  of  bodies,  and  of  mortal  breath; 

And  (conld  they  take  th'  imprcflions  of  her  mind) 

Enough  ftill  left  to  fanftify  her  kind. 

Then  wonder  not  to  fee  this  foul  extend 
The  bounds,  and  feek  fome  other  felf,  a  friend  : 
As  fwelling  feas  to  gentle  rivers  glide. 
To  feck  rcpofe,  and  empty  out  the  tide ; 
So  this  full  foul,  in  narrow  limits  pent. 
Unable  to  contain  her,  fought  a  vent. 
To  iflue  out,  and  in  fome  friendly  breafl 
Difcharge  her  treafurcs,  and  fccurcly  reft: 
T'  unbofom  all  the  fecrets  of  her  heart. 
Take  good  ad\  ice,  but  better  to  impart. 
For  'tis  the  blifs  of  friendfhip's  holy  ftate. 
To  mix  their  minds,  and  to  communicate; 
Though  bodies  cannot,  fouls  can  penetrate  : 
Fixt  to  her  choice,  inviolably  true. 
And  wifely  choofmg,  for  fhc  chofe  but  few. 
Some  fhe  mull  have ;  but  in  no  one  could  find 
A  tally  fitted  for  fo  large  a  mind. 

The  fouls  of  friends  like  kings  in  progrefs  are; 
Still  in  their  own,  though  from  the  palace  far: 
Thus  her  friend's  heart  her  country  dwelling  was, 
A  fweet  retirement  to  a  coarfer  place; 
Where  pomp  and  ceremonies  enter 'd  not. 
Where  greamefs  was  Ihut  out,  and  bufmefs  well  forgot. 
N  3  Thii 
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This  Is  th'  imperfeft  draught;  but  fhort  as  far      | 

As  the  true  height  and  bignefs  of  a  ftar  >• 

Exceeds  the  meafures  of  th'  aftronomer.  J 

She  fhines  above,  we  know ;  but  in  what  place. 

How  near  the  throne,  and  heaven's  imperial  face. 

By  our  weak  optics  is  but  vainly  gueft  ; 

Diftance  and  altitude  conceal  the  reft. 

Though  all  thefe  rare  endowments  of  the  mind 

Were  in  a  narrow  fpace  of  life  confin'd. 

The  figure  was  with  full  perfedion  crown'd ; 

Though  not  fo  large  an  orb,  as  truly  round. 

As  when  in  glory,  through  the  public  place. 

The  fpoils  of  conquer'd  nations  were  to  pafs. 

And  but  one  day  for  triumph  was  allow 'd. 

The  conful  was  conftrain'd  his  pomp  to  crowd; 

And  fo  the  fv/ift  proceffion  hurry 'd  on, 

That  all,  though  not  diftindly,  might  be  fliown  :: 

So  in  the  ftraiten'd  bounds  of  life  confin'd. 

She  gave  but  glimpfes  of  her  glorious  mind : 

And  multitudes  of  virtues  pafs'd  along ; 

Each  preffing  foremoft  in  the  mighty  throng. 

Ambitious  to  be  feen,  and  then  make  room 

For  greater  multitudes  that  were  to  come. 

Yet  unemploy'd  no  minute  Iiipt  away; 

Moments  were  precious  in  fo  (hort  a  ftay. 

The  hafte  of  heaven  to  have  her  was  fo  great,  1 

That  fome  were  fingle  aas,  though  each  compleat;   ^ 

But  every  aft  flood  ready  to  repeat.  J 

Her  fellow-faints  with  bufy  care  will  look 

For  her  bleft  name  in  fate's  eternal  book  j 

And, 
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And,  pleas 'd  to  be  outdone,  with  joy  will  fee 
Nuiuberlefs  virtues,  endlefs  charity: 
But  more  will  wonder  at  fo  fhort  an  age. 
To  find  a  blank  be}ond  the  thirtieth  page  : 
And  with  a  pious  tear  begin  to  doubt 
The  piece  imperfeft,  and  the  reft  torn  out. 
But  'twas  her  Saviour's  time;  and,  could  there  be 
A  copy  near  th'  original,  'twas  fhc. 

As  precious  gums  are  not  for  lafting  fire. 
They  but  perfume  the  temple,  and  expire: 
So  was  (he  foon  exhal'd,  and  vanifh'd  hence; 
A  (hort  fweet  odor,  of  a  vaft  expence. 
She  vanifh'd,  we  can  fcarccly  fay  (he  dy'd  ; 
For  but  a  Now  did  heaven  and  earth  divide : 
She  pafs'd  ferencly  with  a  fmgle  breath  ; 
This  moment  perfedl  health,  the  next  was  death; 
One  figh  did  her  eternal  blifs  affiire; 
So  little  penance  needs,  when  fouls  are  almofl;  pure» 
As  gentle  dreams  our  waking  thoughts  purfue; 
Or,  one  dream  pafs'd,  we  Aide  into  a  new  ; 
So  clofe  they  follow,  fuch  wild  order  keep, 
\^'e  think  ourfelves  awake,  and  are  afleep  : 
So  foftly  death  fucceeded  life  in  her: 
She  did  but  dream  of  heaven,  and  (he  was  there. 

No  pains  fhe  fuffer'd,  nor  expir'd  with  noife  ; 
Her  foul  was  whifper'd  out  with  God's  ftill  voice; 
As  an  old  friend  is  beckon'd  to  a  feaft. 
And  treated  like  a  long-familiar  gueft. 
He  took  her  as  he  found,  but  found  her  (o, 
As  one  in  hourly  readinefs  to  go : 

N  4.  Ev'n 
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Ev'n  on  that  day,  in  all  her  trim  prepar'd;. 

As  early  notice  fhe  from  heaven  had  heard. 

And  feme  defcending  courier  from  above 

Had  given  her  timely  warning  to  remove ; 

Or  counfel'd  her  to  drefs  the  nuptial  room. 

For  on  that  night  the  bridegroom  was  to  come.. 

He  kept  his  hour,  and  found  her  where  fhe  lay 

Cloath'd  all  in  white,  the  livery  of  the  day : 

Scarce  had  fhe  finn'd  in  thought,  or  word,  or  aft; 

Unlefs  omifTions  were  to  pafs  for  fadi : 

That  hardly  death  a  confequence  could  draw. 

To  make  her  liable  to  nature's  law. 

And,  that  fhe  dy'd,  we  only  have  to  fhow 

The  mortal  part  of  her  fhe  left  below: 

The  refl,  fo  fmooth,  fo  fuddenly  fhe  went,  "j 

Look'd  like  tranflation  through  the  firmament,  ,► 

Or  like  the  fiery  car  on  the  third  errand  fent.  J. 

O  happy  foul !  if  thou  canft  view  from  high. 
Where  thou  art  all  intelligence,  all  eye. 
If,  looking  up  to  God,  or  down  to  us. 
Thou  find'rt,  that  any  way  be  pervious. 
Survey  the  ruins  of  thy  houfe,  and  fee 
Thy  widow'd  and  thy  orphan  family: 
Look  on  thy  tender  pledges  left  behind ; 
And,  if  thou  canfl  a  vacant  minute  find 
From  heavenly  joys,  that  interval  afford 
To  thy  fad  children,  and  thy  mourning  lord. 
See  hov/  they  grieve,  m.iftaking  in  their  love. 
And  fhed  a  beam  of  comfort  from  above; 

Give 
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Give  them,  as  much  as  mortal  eyes  can  bear, 
A  tianficnt  view  of  thy  full  glories  there; 
That  the)'  with  moderate  forrow  may  fuftain 
And  mollify  their  loffes  in  thy  gain. 
Or  elfe  divide  the  grief;  for  fuch  thou  wcrt. 
That  Ihould  not  all  relations  bear  a  part. 
It  were  enough  to  break  a  finglc  heart. 

Let  this  fuffice:  nor  thou,  great  faint,  rcfufc 
This  humble  tribute  of  no  vulgar  Mufe: 
Who,  not  by  cares,  or  wints,  or  age  deprcfl. 
Stems  a  wild  deluge  with  a  dauntlefs  breall; 
And  dares  to  fing  thy  praifes  in  a  clime 
^^hcrc  \ice  triumphs,  and  virtue  is  a  crime; 
Where  ev'n  to  draw  the  pi  flu  re  of  thy  mind. 
Is  fatire  on  the  moft  of  human  kind  : 
Take  it,  while  yet  'tis  praife;  before  my  rage, 
Unfafely  juft,  break  loofe  on  this  bad  age ; 
So  bad,  that  thou  thyfelf  hadft  no  defence 
From  vice,  but  barely  by  departing  hence. 

Be  what  and  where  thou  art :  to  wifh  thy  place. 
Were,  in  the  beft,  prefumption  more  than  grace. 
Thy  relicks  (fuch  thy  works  of  mercy  are) 
Have,  in  this  poem,  been  my  holy  care. 
As  earth  thy  body  keeps,  thy  foul  the  fky. 
So  fhall  this  verfc  prefene  thy  memory ; 
Jot  thou  fhalt  make  it  live,  becaufe  it  fings  of  thee. 
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V. 

ON     THE     DEATH     OF     AMYNTAS. 
A    PASTORAL     ELEGY. 

"T^WAS  on  a  joylefs  and  a  gloomy  mom. 

Wet  was  the  grafs,  and  hung  with  pearls  the 
thorn ; 
When  Damon,  who  defign'd  to  pafs  the  day 
With  hounds  and  horns,  a^d  chace  the  flying  prey, 
Rofe  early  from  his  bed  ;  but  foon  he  found 
The  welkin  pitch'd  with  fullen  clouds  around. 
An  eaftern  wind,  and  dew  upon  the  ground. 
Thus  while  he  flood,  and  fighing  did  furvey 
The  fields,  and  curft  th'  ill  omens  of  the  day. 
He  faw  Menalcas  come  with  heavy  pace; 
Wet  were  his  eyes,  and  chearlefs  was  his  face : 
He  wrung  his  hands,  diftrafted  with  his  care. 
And  fent  his  voice  before  him  from  afar. 
Return,  he  cry'd,  return,  unhappy  fwain. 
The  fpungy  clouds  are  fiU'd  with  gathering  rain : 
The  promife  of  the  day  not  only  crofs'd. 
But  ev'n  the  fpring,  the  fpring  itfelf,  is  loft. 
Amyntas — oh! — he  could  not  fpeak  the  reft. 
Nor  needed,  for  prefaging  Damon  guefs'd. 
Equal  with  heaven  young  Damon  lov'd  the  boy,. 
The  boaft  of  nature,  both  his  parents'  joy. 
His  graceful  form  revolving  in  his  mind  ;. 
So  great  a  genius,  and  a  foul  fo  kind. 
Gave  fad  affcrance  that  his  fears  were  truej 
*Too  well  the  envy  of  the  gods  he  knew : 

For 
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?'or  when  their  gifts  too  lavifhly  are  plac'd, 

Soon  they  repent,  and  will  not  make  them  laft,. 

Kor  furc  it  was  too  bountiful  a  dole. 

The  mother's  features,  and  the  father's  foul. 

Then  thus  he  cry'd :  the  morn  befpoke  the  news ; 

The  morning  did  her  chcarful  light  diffufe: 

But  fee  how  fuddenly  (he  chang'd  her  face. 

And  brought  on  clouds  and  rain,  the  day's  difojace; 

Jiift  fiich,  Amyntas,  was  thy  promisd  race. 

What  charms  adom'd  thy  youth,  where  nature  fmil'd. 

And  more  than  man  was  given  us  in  a  child! 

His  infancy  was  ripe:  a  foul  fublime 

In  years  fo  tender  that  prevented  time  : 

Heaven  gave  him  all  at  once ;  then  fnatch'd  away,    'j 

Ere  mortals  all  his  beauties  could  furvey:  > 

Jufl  like  the  P.ower  that  buds  and  withers  in  a  day.  J 

MENALCAS. 

The  mother,  lovely,  though  with  grief  opprcft, 
Reclind  his  dying  head  upon  her  bread. 
The  nyjumful  family  ftood  all  around; 
One  groan  was  heard,  one  univerfal  found : 
All  were  in  floods  of  tears  andendlefsforrowdrown'd.. 
So  dire  a  fadnefs  fat  on  every  look, 
Ev  'n  death  repented  he  had  given  the  ftroke. 
He  griev'd  his  fatal  work  had  been  ordain 'd. 
But  promis'd  length  of  life  to  thofe  who  yet  remaln'd. 
The  mother's  and  her  eldeft  daughter's  grace. 
It  feems,  had  brib'd  him  to  prolong  their  fpace. 
The  father  bore  it  w  ith  undaunted  foul. 
Like  one  who  durft  his  defUny  controul : 

Yet 
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Yet  with  becoming  grief  he  bore  his  part, 
Refign'd  his  fon,  but  not  refign'd  his  heart. 
Patient  as  Job ;  and  may  he  live  to  fee. 
Like  him,  a  new  increafing  family  [ 

DAMON. 

Such  is  my  wifli,  and  fuch  my  prophefy. 
For  yet,  my  friend,  the  beauteous  mould  remains; 
Long  may  fhe  exercife  her  fruitful  pains ! 
But,  ah!  with  better  hap,  and  bring  a  race 
More  lafting,  and  endued  with  equal  grace! 
Equal  fhe  may,  but  farther  none  can  go  i- 
For  he  was  all  that  was  exaft  below. 

MENALCAS. 

Damon,  behold  yon  breaking  purple  cloud  j 
Hear'ft  thou  not  hymns  and  fongs  divinely  loud? 
There  mounts  Amyntas ;  the  young  cherubs  play 
About  their  godlike  mate,  and  fing  him  on  his  way». 
He  cleaves  the  liquid  air,  behold  he  flies. 
And  every  moment  gains  upon  the  ikies. 
The  new-come  gueft  admires  th'  setherial  ftate. 
The  fapphire  portal,  and  the  golden  gate ; 
And  now  admitted  in  the  fhining  throng. 
He  (hows  the  pafTport  which  he  brought  along.- 
His  paflport  is  his  innocence  and  grace. 
Well  known  to  all  the  natives  of  the  place. 
Now  fing,  ye  joyful  angels,  and  admire 
Your  brother's  voice  that  comes  to  mend  your  quire  r 
Sing  you,  while  endlefs  tears  our  eyes  bellow  j 
For  like  Amyntas  none  is  left  belo\\'. 

On 
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*1N  THE  DEATH  OF  A  VERY  YOUNG  GENTLEMAN. 

T  T  E  who  could  view  the  book  of  deftiny. 

And  read  whatever  there  was  writ  of  thee, 

0  charming  youth,  in  the  firft  opening  page. 
So  inany  graces  in  fo  green  an  age. 

Such  wit,  fuch  modefty,  fuch  ftrcngth  of  mind, 

A  foul  at  once  fo  manly,  and  fo  kind ; 

Would  wonder,  when  he  tum'd  the  volume  o'er. 

And  after  fome  few  leaves  fhould  find  no  more. 

Nought  but  a  blank  remain,  a  dead  void  fpace, 

A  ftep  of  life  that  promis'd  fuch  a  race. 

We  muft  not,  dare  not  think,  that  heaven  began 

A  child,  and  could  not  finifh  him  a  man; 

Reflecting  u  hat  a  mighty  ftorc  was  laid 

Of  rich  materials,  and  a  model  made: 

The  coft  already  fumifh'd;  fo  beftowd. 

As  more  was  never  to  one  foul  allow 'd : 

Yet,  after  this  profulion  fpent  in  vain. 

Nothing  but  mouldering  aflies  to  remain, 

1  guefs  not,  left  I  fplit  upon  the  fhelf. 

Yet,  durft  I  guefs,  heaven  kept  it  for  himfelf ; 
And  giving  us  the  ufe,  did  foon  recal. 
Ere  we  could  fpare,  the  mighty  principal. 
Thus  then  he  difappear"d,  was  rarify'd; 
For  'tis  improper  fpeech  to  fay  he  dy'd : 
He  was  exhald;  his  great  Creator  drew 
His  fpirit,  as  the  fun  the  morning  dew. 
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'Tis  fin  produces  death ;  and  he  had  none 
But  the  taint  Adam  left  on  every  fon. 
Ke  added  not,  he  was  fo  pure,  fo  good, 
'Twas  but  th'  original  forfeit  of  his  blood: 
And  that  fo  little,  that  the  river  ran 
More  clear  than  the  corrupted  fount  began. 
Nothing  remain'd  of  the  firft  muddy  clay; 
The  length  of  courfe  had  walh'd  it  in  the  way^ 
So  deep,  and  yet  fo  clear,  we  might  behold 
The  gravel  bottom,  and  that  bottom  gold. 

As  fuch  we  lov'd,  admir'd,  almoft  ador'd. 
Gave  all  the  tribute  mortals  could  afford. 
Perhaps  we  gave  fo  much,  the  powers  above 
Grew  angry  at  our  fuperftitious  love: 
Por  when  we  more  than  human  homage  pay. 
The  charming  caufe  is  juftly  fnatch'd  away. 

Thus  was  the  crime  not  his,  but  ours  alone: 
And  yet  we  murmur  that  he  went  fo  foon; 
Though  miracles  are  fhort  and  rarely  fhown. 

Hear  then,  ye  mournful  parents,  and  divide 
That  love  in  many,  which  in  one  was  ty'd. 
That  individual  bleffing  is  no  more. 
But  multiply'd  in  your  remaining  ftore. 
The  flame's  difpers'd,  but  does  not  all  expire; 
The  fparkles  blaze,  though  not  the  globe  of  fire. 
Love  him  by  parts,  in  all  your  numerous  race. 
And  from  thofe  parts  form  one  colleded  grace; 
Then,  when  you  have  refind  to  that  degree. 
Imagine  all  in  one,  and  think  that  one  is  he. 

Upon 
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VII. 

XTON  YOUNG  MR.  ROGERS  OF  GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 

/^F  gentle  blood,  his  parents  only  treafure. 

Their  lading  forrow,  and  their  vanifh'd  plcafurc, 
Adom'd  with  features,  virtues,  wit,  and  grace, 
A  large  provifion  for  (o  fhort  a  race; 
More  moderate  gifts  might  have  prolong'd  his  date. 
Too  early  fitted  for  a  better  ftate ; 
But,  knowing  heaven  his  home,  to  (hun  delay. 
He  leap'd  o'er  age,  and  took  the  fhortell:  way. 

VIII. 

ON    THE    DEATH    OF    MR.    PURCELL, 
SET    TO    MUSIC    BY    DR.    BLOW, 

I. 

TVyJ  ARK  how  the  lark  and  linnet  fmg : 
■^  With  rival  notes 

They  ftrain  their  warbling  throats. 
To  welcome  in  the  fpring. 
But  in  the  clofe  of  night, 
WTien  Philomel  begins  her  heavenly  lay. 
They  ceafe  their  mutual  fpite. 
Drink  in  her  mufic  with  delight. 
And  lifiening  filently  obey. 
II. 
So  ceas'd  the  rival  crew,  when  Purcell  came; 
They  fung  no  more,  or  only  fung  his  fame : 

Struck 
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Struck  dumb,  they  all  admir'd  the  godlike  man: 
The  godlike  man, 
Alas !  too  foon  retir'd.. 
As  he  too  late  began. 
We  beg  not  hell  our  Orpheus  to  reftore : 
Had  he  been  there. 

Their  fovereign's  fear  c 

Had  fent  him  back  before. 
The  power  of  harmony  too  well  they  knew  : 
He  long  ere  this  had  tun'd  their  jarring  fphere. 
And  left  no  hell  below. 
III. 
The  heavenly  choir,  who  heard  his  notes  from  high. 
Let  down  the  fcale  of  mufic  from  the  iky : 

Tliey  handed  him  along. 
And  all  the  way  he  taught,  and  all  the  way  they  fung« 
Te  brethren  of  the  lyre,  and  tuneful  voice. 
Lament  his  lot;  but  at  your  own  rejoice: 
Now  live  fecure,  and  linger  out  your  days; 
The  gods  are  pleas 'd  alone  with  Purcell's  lays^ 
Nor  know  to  mend  their  choice, 

IX. 

EPITAPH    ON    THE     LADY    WHITMORE, 

T^  AIR,  kind,  and  true,  a  treafure  each  alone, 
**■      A  wife,  a  miftrefs,  and  a  friend  in  one. 
Reft  in  this  tomb,  rais'd  at  thy  hufband's  coft. 
Here  fadly  fumming,  what  he  had,  and  loft. 

Come, 
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Come,  virgins,  ere  in  equal  bands  ye  join. 
Come  firft,  and  ofter  at  her  facred  fhrine; 
Pray  but  for  half  the  virtues  of  this  wife. 
Compound  for  all  the  reft,  with  longer  life; 
And  wifh  your  vows,  like  hers,  may  be  retum'd. 
So  lov'd-when  living,  and  when  dead  fo  mouru'd. 


X. 


EPITAPH    ON     SIR    PALMES    FAIRBONE  S   TOME   IN 
W  E  S  T  M  I  N  S  T  E  R-  A  B  B  E  Y. 

Sacred  to  the  immortal  memory  of  Sir  Palm  es  Fair- 
bone,  Knight,  Governor  of  Tangier;  in  execution 
■of  which  command,  he  was  mortall)  wounded  by  a 
fhot  from  the  Moors,  then  befieging  the  tou  n,  in  the 
forty-fixth  year  of  his  age,  Odober  24,  1 680. 


} 


XT'E  facred  relics,  which  your  marble  keep, 

-■•      Here,  undifturb'd  by  wars,  in  quiet  fleep: 
Difcharge  the  truft,  which,  v  hen  it  was  below, 
Fairbone's  undaunted  foul  did  undergo. 
And  be  the  town's  Palladium  from  tl)e  foe. 
Alive  and  dead  thefe  walls  he  will  defend; 
Great  aftions  great  examples  muft  attend. 
The  Candian  fiege  his  early  valour  knew. 
Where  Turkifh  blood  did  his  young  hands  imbrue. 
From  thence  returning  w  ith  deferv'd  applaufe, 
Againft  the  Moors  his  well-flcfh'd  fwordhe  draws; 
The  fame  the  courage,  and  the  fame  the  caufe. 

Vol.  XIX,  O  His 
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His  youth  and  age,  his  life  and  death,  combine. 

As  in  fbme  great  and  regular  defign. 

All  of  a  piece  throughout,  and  all  divine. 

Still  nearer  heaven  his  virtuc-s  fhcne  more  bright. 

Like  rifing  flames  expanding  in  their  height; 

The  martyr's  glory  crown'd  the  foldier's  fight. 

More  bravely  Britifli  general  never  fell. 

Nor  general's  death  was  e'er  reveng'd  fo  well ; 

Which  his  pleas 'd  eyes  beheld  before  their  clofe, 

FoUow'd  by  thoufand  victims  of  his  foes. 

To  his  lamented  lofs  for  time  to  come 

His  pious  widow  confecrates  this  tomb. 

XI. 

UNDER    MR.    Milton's    picture,    BEpaRE   kis 

PARADISE    LOST. 

THREE  Poets,  in  three  diftant  ages  born, 
Greece,  Italy,  and  England  did  adorn. 
The  firft,  in  loftinefs  of  thought  furpafs'd  ; 
The  next,  in  majefty ;  in  both  the  laft. 
The  force  of  nature  could  no  further  go ; 
To  make  a  third,  fhe  join'd  the  former  two. 

XII. 

ON    THE    MONUMENT    OF  A    FAIR  MAIDEN  LADY, 
WHO  DIED  AT  BATH,  AND  IS  THERE  INTERRED, 

ELOW  this  marble  monument  is  laid 
All  that  heaven  wants  of  this  celeftial  maid, 
Prefen^e,  O  facred  tomb,  thy  trufl  confign'd ; 
The  mould  was  made  on  purpofe  for  the  mind: 

And 
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And  fhe  would  lofe,  if,  at  the  latter  day. 

One  atom  could  be  mlxd  of  other  clay. 

Such  were  the  features  of  her  heavenly  face, 

Her  limbs  were  formd  with  fuch  harmonious  grace: 

So  faultlefs  was  the  frame,  as  if  the  whole 

Had  been  an  emanation  of  the  foul ; 

Which  her  own  inward  fymmetry  reveal'd  ; 

And  like  a  pi<fture  (hone,  in  glafs  anneal'd. 

Or  like  the  fun  eclips'd,  with  fliadcd  light: 

Too  piercing,  clfe,  to  be  fuftain'd  by  fight. 

Each  thought  was  vifible  that  roll'd  within: 

As  through  a  cryflal  cafe  the  figur'd  hours  are  feen. 

And  hea\  en  did  this  tranfparcnt  veil  provide, 

Becaufe  fhe  had  no  guilty  thought  to  hide. 

All  white,  a  virgin-faint,  (he  fought  the  (kies: 

For  marriage,  though  it  fullics  not,  it  dies. 

High  though  her  wit,  yet  humble  was  her  mind; 

As  if  fhe  could  not,  or  (he  would  not  find 

How  much  her  worth  tranfcended  all  her  kind. 

Yet  (he  had  learn 'd  fo  much  of  hea\en  below. 

That  when  arriv'd,  fhe  fcarce  had  more  to  know: 

But  only  to  refrefh  the  former  hint; 

And  read  her  Maker  in  a  fairer  print. 

So  pious,  as  fhe  had  no  time  to  fpare 

For  human  thoughts,  but  was  confin'd  to  pra}'cr« 

Yet  in  fuch  charities  (he  pafs'd  the  day, 

'Twas  wondrous  how  fhe  found  an  hour  to  pray, 

A  foul  fo  calm,  it  knew  not  ebbs  or  flows, 

\Much  paflion  could  but  curl,  not  difcompofc. 

O  2  A  female 
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A  female  foftnefs,  with  a  manly  mind  : 
A  daughter  duteous,  and  a  fifter  kind : 
In  ficknefs  .patient,  and  in  death  refign'd. 


XIII. 

EPITAPH    ON   MRS.  MARGARET   PASTON,    OF   BUR- 
NINGHAM,    IN    NORFOLK. 

QjO  fair,  fo  young,  fo  innocent,  fo  fweet, 
^  So  ripe  a  judgment,  aiid  fo  rare  a  wit. 
Require  at  leaft  an  age  in  one  to  meet. 
In  her  they  met ;  but  long  they  could  not  ftay, 
'Twas  gold  too  fine  to  mix  without  allay. 
Heaven's  image  was  in  her  fo  well  expreft. 
Her  very  fight  upbraided  all  the  reft; 
Too  juftly  ravifh'd  from  an  age  like  this, 
Now  fhe  is  gone,  the  world  is  of  a  piece. 

XIV. 

ON    THE      MONUMENT     OF     THE     MARQUIS     OF 
WINCHESTER. 

E,  who  in  impious  times  undaunted  flood. 
And  midft  rebellion  durft  be  juft  and  good : 
Whofe  arms  aflerted,  and  whofe  fufFerings  more 
Confirm'd  the  caufe  for  which  he  fought  before; 
Refts  here,  rewarded  by  an  heavenly  prince ; 
For  what  his  earthly  could  not  recompence. 
Pray,  reader,  that  fuch  times  no  more  appear  : 
Or,  if  they  happen,  learn  true  honopr  here, 

A(k 
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A(k  of  this  age's  faith  and  loyalty, 
\^'hich,  to  prefene  them,  heaven  confin'd  in  thcc 
Few  fubjeds  could  a  king  like  thine  defenc : 
And  fewer,  fuch  a  king,  fo  well  could  fene. 
Blert  king,  bleft  fubjed,  whofe  exalted  ftate 
By  fulFerings  rofe,  and  gave  the  law  to  fate. 
Such  fouls  are  rare,  but  mighty  patterns  given. 
To  earth,  and  meant  for  ornaments  to  hea\  en. 

XV. 

EPITAPH  UPON  THE   EARL  OF  ROCHESTER'S  BEIN'O 
DrSMISSED    FROM    THE    TREASURY,    IN    1687. 

HERE  lies  a  creature  of  indulgent  fate. 
From  Tor}-  Hyde  rais'd  to  a  chit  of  (late; 
In  chariot  now,  Elilha  like,  he"s  hurl'd 
To  th'  upper  empty  regions  of  the  world : 
The  airj-  thing  cuts  through  the  yielding  Iky; 
And  as  it  goes  does  into  atoms  fly  : 
While  we  on  earth  fee,  with  no  fmall  delight. 
The  bird  of  prey  tum'd  to  a  paper  kite. 
With  drunken  pride  and  rage  he  did  fo  well. 
The  hated  thing  without  compafiion  fell ;     . 
By  powerful  force  of  univerfal  prayer. 
The  ill-blown  bubble  is  now  tumd  to  air; 
To  his  firft  lefs  than  nothing  he  is  gone. 
By  his  prepofierous  tranfaftion! 


O  3  EPITAHI. 
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XVI. 
EPITAPH. 

INTENDED  FOR  DRYDEn's  WIFE, 

ERE  lies  my  wife :  here  let  her  lie ! 
Now  (he's  at  reft,  and  fo  am  I. 


XVII. 
EPIGRAM, 

ON  THE  DUTCHESS  OF  PORTSMOUTH'S  PICTURE* 

SURE  we  do  live  by  Cleopatra's  age. 
Since  Sunderland  does  govern  now  the  ftage: 
She  of  Septimius  had  nothing  made, 
Pompey  alone  had  been  by  her  betray 'd. 
Were  fhe  a  poet,  fhe  would  furely  boaft. 
That  all  the  world  for  pearls  had  well  been  loft, 

XVIII. 

DESCRIPTION    OF    OLD    JACOB    TONSON*. 

"^TTITH  leering  look,  bull-fac'd,  and  freckled  fair, 
'  ^     With  two  left-legs,  with  Judas-colour'd  hair. 
And  frowzy  pores  that  taint  the  ambient  air.— 

*  On  Tonfon's  refufing  to  give  Dryden  the  price  he  aflced  for  his 
Virgil,  the  Poet  fent  him  the  above  ;  and  added,  "  Tell  the  dog, 
"  that  he  who  wrote  them,  caa  write  more."  The  money  was 
paid, 

SONGS, 
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THE    FAIR    STRANGER, 

A      SONG. 
I. 

HAPPY  and  free,  fecurely  bleft; 
No  beauty  could  didurb  my  reft  ; 
My  amorous  heart  was  in  defpair. 
To  find  a  new  viftorious  fair. 

11. 
Till  you,  defcending  on  our  plains. 
With  foreign  force  renew  my  chains ; 
Where  now  you  rule  without  control 
The  mighty  fovereign  of  my  foul. 

ni. 

Your  fmlles  have  more  of  conquering  charms. 
Than  all  your  native  country  arms : 
Their  troops  we  can  expel  with  eafe. 
Who  vanquilh  only  when  we  pleafc. 

O  4  But 
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IV. 

But  in  your  eyes,  oh!  there's  the  fpell. 
Who  can  fee  them,  and  not  rebel  ? 
You  make  us  captives  by  your  ftay. 
Yet  kill  us  if  you  go  away. 

II. 

ON    THE    yoUNG    STATESMEN.. 

y^LARENDON  had  law  and  fenfe,. 
^^       Clifford  was  fierce  and  brave; 
Bennet's  grave  look  was  a  pretence. 
And  Danby's  matchlefs  impudence 

Help'd  to  fupport  the  knave. 
But  Sunderland,  Godolphin,  Lory, 
Thefe  will  appear  fuch  chits  in  (lory, 

'Twill  turn  all  politicks  to  jeib. 
To  be  repeated  like  John  Dory, 

When  fidlers  fing  at  feafts. 

Proteft  us,  mighty  Providence, 

^Vhat  would  thefe  madmen  have  ? 
Firft,  they  would  bribe  us  without  pence,. 
Deceive  us  v/ithout  common  fenfe,^ 

And  without  power  enflave. 
Shall  free-born  men,  in  humble  awe. 

Submit  to  fervile  fhame ; 
Who  from  confent  and  cuftom  draw 
The  fame  right  to  be  rul'd  by  law. 

Which  kings  pretend  to  reign  ? 


The 
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The  duke  (hall  wield  his  conquering  fword. 

The  chancellor  make  a  fpeech. 
The  king  ftiall  pafs  his  honeft  word. 
The  pawn'd  revenue  fums  afford. 

And  then,  come  kifs  my  breech. 
So  have  I  fecn  a  king  on  chefs 

(His  rooks  and  knights  withdrawn. 
His  queen  and  bifhops  in  diftrefs) 
Shifting  about,  grow  Icfs  and  jcfs, 

With  here  and  there  a  pawn. 

IIL 

A    SONG     rOR    ST.    CECILIA's    DAY,    l63^ 
I. 

FROM  harmony,  from  heavenly  harmony 
This  univerial  frame  began  : 
When  nature  underneath  a  heap 

Of  jarring  atoms  lay. 
And  could  not  heave  her  head. 
The  tuneful  voice  was  heard  from  high, 

A  rife,  ye  more  than  dead. 
Then  cold,  and  hot,  and  moift,  and  dr^'. 
In  order  to  their  ftations  leap. 

And  Mufic's  power  obey. 
From  harmony,  from  heavenly  harmony. 
This  univerfal  frame  began : 
From  harmony  to  harmony 
Through  all  the  compafs  of  the  notes  it  ran, 
The  diapafon  clofing  full  in  Man. 


^'hat 
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II. 

What  pafllon  cannot  Mufic  raife  and  quell! 
When  Jubal  ftruck  the  chorded  Ihell, 
His  liftening  brethren  ftood  around. 
And,  wond'ring,  on  their  faces  fell 
To  vvorlhip  that  celeftial  found. 
Lefs  than  a  God  they  thought  there  could  not  dwell - 
Within  the  hollow  of  that  Ihell, 
That  fpoke  fo  fweetly  and  fo  well. 
What  pafllon  cannot  Mufic  raife  and  quell? 
III. 
The  trumpet's  loud  clangor 

Excites  us  to  arms. 
With  (hrill  notes  of  anger 

And  mortal  alarms. 
The  double  double  double  beat 
Of  the  thundering  drum 
Cries,  hark!  the  foes  come; 
Charge,  Charge,  'tis  too  late  to  retreat,. 
IV. 
The  foft  complaining  flute 
In  dying  notes  difcovers 
The  woes  of  hopelefs  lovers, 
Whofe  dirge  is  whifper'd  by  the  warbling  lute,. 
V. 
Sharp  violins  proclaim 
Their  jealous  pangs,  and  defperation. 
Fury,  frantic  indignation. 
Depth  of  pains,  and  height  of  paffion. 
For  the  fair,  difdaiuful  dame,. 

But- 
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VI. 
But  oh !  what  art  can  teach. 

What  human  voice  can  reach. 
The  facred  organ's  praife? 
Notes  infpiring  holy  love. 
Notes  that  wing  their  heavenly  ways 
To  mend  the  choirs  above, 
VII. 
Orpheus  could  lead  the  favage  race ; 
And  trees  uprooted  left  their  place. 

Sequacious  of  the  lyre ; 
But  bright  Cecilia  rais'd  the  wonder  higher: 
When  to  her  organ  vocal  breath  was  given. 
An  angel  heard,  and  ftraight  appear'd 
Miflaking  earth  for  heaven. 

GRAND    CHORUS. 

As  from  the  poijuer  of  /acred  lajs. 

The  fpheres  began  to  mwef 
Andfung  the  great  Creator  s  praife 

To  all  the  blefs'd  aboeve; 
So  ivhen  the  laji  and  dreadful  hour 
This  crumbling  pageant  Jiall  det'our^ 
The  trumpet  Jk all  be  heard  on  high. 
The  dead  fhall  live,  the  living  die. 
And  Mufic  fhall  untune  the  fky. 


THE 
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IV. 

The  TEARS  of  AMYNTA,  for  the  DEATH  of  DAMO^r.. 

SONG. 
I. 

/^N  a  bank,  befiJe  a  willow, 

^-^   Heaven  her  covering,  earth  her  pillow. 

Sad  Amynta  figh'd  alone : 

From  the  chearlefs  dawn  of  morninor 

o 

Till  the  dews  of  night  returning. 
Sighing  thus  flie  made  her  moan : 

Hope  is  banifh'd, 

Joys  are  vanifh'd, 
Damon,  my  belov'd,  is  gone? 
II. 
Time,  I  dare  thee  to  difcover 
Such  a  youth,  and  fuch  a  lover; 
Oh !  fo  true,  fo  kind  was  he ! 
Damon  was  the  pride  of  nature. 
Charming  in  his  every  feature; 
Damon  liv'd  alone  for  me; 

Melting  kiffes. 

Murmuring  blifles: 

Who  fo  liv'd  and  lov'd  as  we! 

III. 

Never  fhall  we  curfe  the  morning. 

Never  blefs  the  night  returning. 

Sweet  embraces  to  reftore : 

Never  fhall  we  both  lie  dying. 

Nature  failing.  Love  fupplying 

All 
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All  the  joys  he  draln'd  before  : 

Death,  come  end  me 

To  befriend  me; 
Lo.e  and  Damon  are  no  more. 

V. 

A       SONG. 

I. 

Q  YLVIA  the  fair,  in  the  bloom  of  fifteen, 

^  Felt  an  innocent  warmth,  as  fhe  lay  on  the  green: 

She  had  heard  of  a  pleafure,  and  fomeihing  (he  gueft 

By  the  towzing,  and  tumbling,  and  touching  her  breaft : 

She  faw  the  men  eager,  but  was  at  a  lofs, 

What  they  meant  by  their  fighing,  and  kiflingfo  clofe; 

By  their  praying  and  whining. 

And  clafping  and  twining. 

And  panting  and  wifhing. 

And  fighing  and  kifling. 

And  fighing  and  kifling  fo  clofe, 
II. 
Ah!  fhe  cry'd;  ah  !  for  a  languifhing  maid. 
In  a  country  of  Chriftians,  to  die  without  aid^ 
Not  a  Whig,  or  a  Tory,  or  Trimmer  at  leaft. 
Or  a  Proteftant  parfon,  or  Catholic  prielt, 
T'  inftruft  a  young  virgin,  that  is  at  a  lofs. 
What  they  meant  by  their  fighing,  and  kiflingfo  clofe  I 

By  their  praying  and  whining, 

And  clafping  and  twining. 

And  panting  and  wifhing. 

And  fighing  and  killing. 

And  fighing  and  kifling  fo  clofe, 

Cupid 
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III. 
Cupid  in  fliape  of  a  fwain  did  appear. 
He  faw  the  fad  wound,  and  in  pity  drew  near; 
Then  ftiew'd  her  his  arrow,  and  bid  her  not  fear; 
For  the  pain  was  no  more  than  a  maiden  may  bear: 
When  the  balm  was  infus'd,  fhe  was  not  at  a  lofs. 
What  they  meant  by  their  fighing,  and  kiffing  fo  clofe^ 

By  their  praying  and  whining. 

And  clafping  and  twining. 

And  panting  and  wifhing, 

And  fighing  and  kiffing. 

And  fighing  and  kiffmg  fo  clofe, 

VI. 
THE    LADY'S     SONG. 

I. 

Choir  of  bright  beauties  in  fpring  did  appear. 
To  choofe  a  May-lady  to  govern  the  year; 
All  the  nymphs  were  in  white,  and  the  fliepherds  in 

green ; 
The  garland  was  given,  and  Phyllis  was  queen : 
But  Phyllis  refus'd  it,  and  fighing  did  fay, 
111  not  wear  a  garland  while  Pan  is  away. 

II. 
While  Pan,  and  fair  Syrinx,  are  fled  from  our  fliore. 
The  Graces  are  banifh'd,  and  Love  is  no  more: 
The  foft  God  of  pleafure,  that  warm'd  our  defires. 
Has  broken  his  bow,  and  extinguifli'd  his  fires : 
And  vows  that  himfelf,  and  his  mother,  will  mourn. 
Till  Pan  and  fair  Syrinx  in  triumph  return. 

Forbear 
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III. 
Forbear  your  addrefles,  and  court  us  no  more; 
For  we  will  perform  what  the  Deity  fwore: 
But  if  you  dare  think  of  deferving  our  charms. 
Away  with  your  fhccj  Iiooks,  and  take  to  your  arms: 
1  hen  laurels  and  myrtles  your  brows  fhall  adorn, 
When  Pan,  and  his  fon,  and  fair  Syrinx,  return. 

VII. 

A       SONG. 

I. 

T7*  A I R,  Avcet,  and  young,  receive  a  prize 

Referv'd  for  your  vidorious  eyes: 
From  crowds,  whom  at  your  feet  you  fee, 
O  pity,  and  diftinguifli  me! 
As  I  from  thoufand  beauties  more 
Diftinguiih  you,  and  only  you  adore. 

II. 
Your  face  for  conqueft  was  deiign'd. 
Your  every  motion  charms  my  mind; 
Angels,  when  you  your  filence  break. 
Forget  their  hymns,  to  hear  you  fpeak; 
But  when  at  once  they  hear  and  view. 
Are  loth  to  mount,  and  long  to  ftay  with  you. 

m. 

"No  graces  can  your  form  improve. 
But  all  are  loft,  unlefs  you  love ; 
While  that  fweet  paffion  }0u  difdain. 
Your  veil  and  beauty  are  in  vain : 
In  pity  then  prevent  my  fate. 
For  after  dying  all  reprieve's  too  late. 

A    SONG, 
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VIII. 
A       SON    G. 

HIGH  ftate  and  honours  to  others  Impart, 
But  give  me  your  heart : 
That'treafure,  that  treafure  alone, 

I  beg  for  my  own. 
So  gentle  a  Ioac,  fo  fervent  a  fire. 

My  foul  does  infpire.; 
That  treafure,  that  treafure  alone, 

I  beg  for  my  own. 
Your  love  let  me  crave; 
Give  me  in  poflefling 
So  matchlefs  a  bleffing; 
That  empire  is  all  I  would  have. 
Love's  my  petition. 
All  my  ambition ; 
If  e'er  you  difcover 
So  faithful  a  lover. 
So  real  a  flame, 
111  die.  111  die. 
So  give  up  my  game* 

IX. 

RONDELAY. 

I. 
•~iiLOE  found  Amyntas  lying, 
^"-^  All  in  tears  upon  the  plain; 
Sighing  to  himfelf,  and  crying, 


Wretched 
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Wretched  I,  to  love  in  vain ! 
Kifs  me,  dear,  before  my  dying; 

Kifs  me  once,  and  eafe  ray  pain ! 
II. 
Sighing  to  himfelf,  and  cr}'ing. 

Wretched  I,  to  love  in  \ain! 
Ever  fcoming  and  denying 

To  reward  your  faithful  Avain  : 
Kifs  me,  dear,  before  my  dying  ; 

Kifs  me  once,  and  eafe  my  pain ! 
UI. 
Ever  fcoming,  and  denying 

To  reward  your  faithful  fwain. 
Cloe,  laughing  at  his  crying. 

Told  him,  that  he  lov'd  in  vain* 
Kifs  me,  dear,  before  my  dying; 

Kifs  me  once,  and  eafe  my  pain ! 
IV. 
Cloe,  laughing  at  his  cr)ing. 

Told  him,  that  he  lov'd  in  vain : 
But,  repenting,  and  complying. 

When  he  kifs'd,  flie  kifs'd  again : 
Kifs'd  him  up  before  his  dying; 

Kifs'd  him  up,  and  eas'd  his  pain. 
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X. 
A       SONG. 

I. 

GO  tell  Amynta,  gentle  fwain, 
I  would  not  die,  nor  dare  complain : 
Thy  tuneful  voice  with  numbers  join. 
Thy  words  will  more  prevail  than  mine. 
To  fouls  opprefs'd,  and  dumb  with  grief. 
The  gods  ordain  this  kind  relief; 
That  mufic  fliould  in  founds  convey,  . 
What  dying  lovers  dare  not  fay. 

II. 
A  figh  or  tear,  perhaps,  ftie'll  give. 
But  love  on  pity  cannot  live. 
Tell  her  that  hearts  for  hearts  were  made. 
And  love  with  love  is  only  paid. 
Tell  her  my  pains  fo  faft  increafe. 
That  foon  they  will  be  paft  redrefs; 
But  ah!  the  wretch,  that  fpeechlefs  lies. 
Attends  but  death  to  ciofe  his  eyes. 

XL 
A       SONG 

TO    A    FAIR  YOUNG    LADY,    GOING    OUT    OF    THE 

TOWN  IN    THE  SPRING. 

I. 

ASK  not  the  caufe,  why  fullen  Spring 

"^  ■^     So  long  delays  her  flowers  to  bear; 

Thy  warbling  birds  forget  to  fing. 

And  winter  ftorms  invert  the  year: 

Chloris 


SONGS. 

Chloris  is  gone,  and  fate  provides 
To  make  it  Spring,  where  (he  rcfidcs. 

II. 
CWoris  is  gone,  the  cruel  fair; 

She  caft  not  back  a  pitying  eye ; 
But  left  her  lover  in  defpair, 

To  figh,  to  languifh,  and  to  die: 
Ah,  how  can  thofe  fair  eyes  endure 
To  give  the  wounds  they  will  not  cure! 

III. 
Great  god  of  love,  why  haft  thou  made 

A  face  that  can  ail  hearts  command. 
That  all  religions  can  invade. 

And  change  the  laws  of  e^■er)'  land  ? 
Where  thou  hadft  plac'd  fuch  power  before. 
Thou  fliouldil  lia\'e  made  her  mercy  more, 

IV. 
When  Chloris  to  the  temple  comes. 

Adoring  crowds  before  her  fall; 
She  can  reftore  the  dead  from  tombs. 

And  ever)'  life  but  mine  recai. 
I  only  am  by  Love  defign'd 
To  be  the  viftim  for  mankind. 
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XII. 
SONG, 

FROM    MARRIAGE    A-LA-MODE*. 
I. 

H  Y  Ihould  a  foolifh  marriage  vow. 
Which  long  ago  was  made. 
Oblige  us  to  each  other  now. 
When  paffion  is  decay'd  ? 
We  lov'd,  and  we  lov'd,  as  long  as  we  could. 

Till  our  love  was  lov'd  out  of  us  both; 
But  our  marriage  is  dead,  when  the  pleafures  are  fled; 
'Twas  pleafure  firft  made  it  an  oath. 
II. 
If  I  have  pleafures  for  a  friend. 

And  farther  love  in  (lore, 
Wliat  wrong  has  he,  whofe  joys  did  end^ 
And  who  could  give  no  more  ? 
'Tis  a  madnefs  that  he 
Should  be  jealous  of  me. 
Or  that  I  (hould  bar  him  of  another : 
For  all  we  can  gain 
Is  to  give  ourfelves  pain. 
When  neither  can  hinder  the  other. 

*  There  are  fevcral  excellent  fongs  in  his  "King  Arthur:" 
which  (hould  have  been  copied,  but  that  they  are  fo  interwoven 
with  the  ftory  of  the  drama  that  it  would  be  improper  to  feparate 
them.  There  is  alfo  a  fong  in  "  Love  in  a  Nunnery ;"  and  another 
in  ♦'  The  Duke  of  Guifej"  but  neither  of  them  worth  tranfcribing. 

N. 

SONG, 
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XIII. 
SONG, 

FROM      TYRANNIC      LOVE. 

A  H,  how  fweet  it  is  to  love! 
•^*-  Ah,  how  gav  is  young  defire! 
And  what  pleafing  pains  we  prove 
When  we  firft  approach  love's  fire ! 

Pains  of  love  be  fweeter  far 

Than  all  other  pleafures  are. 

Sighs  which  are  from  lovers  blown 
Do  but  gently  heave  the  heart : 
E'en  the  tears  they  (hed  alone 
Cure,  like  trickling  balm,  their  fmart.. 

Lovers,  when  they  lofe  their  breath. 

Bleed  away  in  eafy  death. 

Love  and  Time  with  reverence  ufe^ 
Treat  them  like  a  parting  friend : 
Kor  the  golden  gifts  refufe 
Which  in  youth  fmcere  they  fend : 

For  each  year  their  price  is  more. 

And  they  lefs  fimple  than  before. 

Love,  like  fpring-tides  full  and  high,, 
Swells  in  every  youthful  vein: 
But  each  tide  does  lefs  fupply. 
Till  they  quite  fhrink-in  again: 

If  a  flow  in  age  appear, 

'Tis  but  rain,  and  runs  not  clear. 
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XIV. 
ALEXANDER'S    FEAST: 

OR,    THE     POWER    OF    MUSIC. 
AN    ODE    IN    HONOUR    OF    ST.    CECILIA'S    DAY. 

I. 
5^ WAS  at  the  royal  feaft,  for  Perfiawon. 
By  Philip's  warlike  fon:. 
Aloft  in  awful  ftate 
The  godlike  hero  fate 

On  his  imperial  throne : 
His  valiant  peers  were  plac'd  around ;. 
Their  brows  with  rofes  and  with  myrtles  bound,. 

(So  fliould  defert  in  arms  be  crown'd;) 
The  lovely  Thais,  by  his  fide. 
Sate  like  a  blooming  Eaftern  bride 
In  flower  of  youth  and  beauty's  pride, 
Happy,  happy,  happy  pair! 
None  but  the  brave. 
None  but  the  brave. 
None  but  the  brave  deferves  the  fair,. 

CHORUS. 
Happy  t  happy,  happy  pair  I 
None  but  the  brave , 
None  but  the  bra've. 
None  but  the  bra've  deferves  the  fair :, 
II. 
Timotheus,  plac'd  on  high 
Amid  the  tuneful  quire. 
With  flying  fingers  touch'd  the  lyre: 
The  trembling  notes  afcend  the  flcy. 

And  heavenly  joys  infpire. 

The 
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The  fong  began  from  Jove, 
V^'ho  left  his  blifsful  feats  abo\  e, 
(Such  is  the  power  of  might)'  love.) 
A  dragon's  fier)'  form  bely'd  the  god; 
Sublime  on  radiant  fpires  he  rode. 

When  he  to  fair  Olympia  prefs'd: 
And  while  he  fought  her  fnowy  bread: 
Then,  round  her  flendcr  waifl  he  curl'd. 
And  ftamp'd  an  image  of  himfelf,  a  fovereign  of  the 

world. 
The  liftening  crowd  admire  the  lofty  found, 
A  prefent  deity,  they  (hout  around  : 
A  prefent  deity  the  ^  aulted  roofs  rebound ; 
With  raviftid  ears 
The  monarch  hean, 
Affumes  the  god, 
AfFeds  to  noil. 
And  feems  to  (hake  the  fpheres. 

CHORUS, 
With  reevijh'd  ears 
The  monarch  hears, 
Affumes  the  god, 
AffeSs  to  mdl 
And  feems  tojhake  the/pheres, 
III. 
The  praife  of  Bacchus  then,  the  fweet  raufician  fung  ; 
Of  Bacchus  ever  fair  and  ever  young  : 
The  joll\  god  in  triumph  comes; 
Sound  the  trumpets;  beat  the  drums; 
Flufh'd  with  a  pnirple  grace 
He  fliews  his  honelt  face : 

P  4  Now 
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Now  give  the  hautboys  breath;  he  comes,  he  comes. 
Bacchus,  ever  fair  and  young. 

Drinking  joys  did  firft  ordain; 
Bacchus'  bleffings  are  a  treafure. 
Drinking  is  the  foldier's  pleafure : 
Rich  the  treafure. 
Sweet  the  pleafure. 
Sweet  is  pleafure  after  pain. 

CHORUS. 

Bacchus'  hlejjiugs  are  a  treafure. 
Drinking  is  the  foldiei s  pleafure ; 
Rich  the  treafure, 
Sijoeet  the  pleafure; 
Snveet  is  pleafure  after  pain,. 
IV. 
Sooth'd  with  the  found,  the  king  grew  vain; 
Fought  all  his  battles  o'er  again ; 
And  thrice  he  routed  all  his  foes ;  and  thrice  he  flew  tile 
flain. 
The  matter  faw  the  madnefs  rife ;, 
His  glowing  cheeks,  his  ardent  eyes; 
And  while  he  heaven  and  earth  defy'd, 
Chang'd  liis  hand,  and  check'd  his  pride. 
He  chofe  a  mournful  Mufe 
Soft  pity  to  infufe : 
He  fung  Darius  great  and  good. 

By  too  fevere  a  fate. 
Fallen,  fallen,  fallen,  fallen. 
Fallen  from  his  high  eftate. 
And  weltring  in  his  blood; 

Deferted, 
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Dcferted,  at  his  utmoft  need. 
By  thofc  his  former  bounty  fed  ;■ 
On  the  bare  eaith  expo&'d  he  lies. 
With  not  a  friend  to  clofe  his  eyes. 
With  down-caft  looks  the  joylefs  viftor  fate 
Revolving  in  his  altcr'd  foul 

The  various  turns  of  chance  below; 
And,  now  and  then,  a  figh  he  ftolej. 
And  tears  began  to  flow. 

CHORUS. 

Rfioliing  in  his  alter  d foul 

The  i;arious  turns  of  chance  belru:; 

And,  nciu  and  then,  a  fgh  he  JioU  ; 
And  tears  began  tofloav. 
V. 
The  mighn-  mafterfmild,  to  fee 
That  love  was  in  the  next  degree : 
'Twas  but  a  kindred  found  to  movfj 
For  pity  melts  the  mind  to  love. 

Softly  fweet,  in  Lydian  meafures, 

Soon  he  footh'd  his  foul  to  pleafures. 
War,  he  fung,  is  toil  and  trouble; 
Honour  but  an  empty  bubble; 

Never  ending,  ftill  beginning. 
Fighting  ftil!,  and  ftill  deftroying: 

If  the  world  be  worth  thy  winning. 
Think,  O  think,  it  worth  enjoying : 

Lovely  Thais  fits  befide  thee. 

Take  the  good  tire  gods  provide  thee. 

The 
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The  many  rend  the  Ikies  with  loud  applaufe; 
So  Love  was  crown'd,  but  Mufic  won  the  caole. 
The  prince,  unable  to  conceal  his  pain, 
Gaz'd  on  the  fair 
Who  caus'd  his  care 
And  figh'd  and  look'd,  ligh'd  and  look'd, 
Sigh'd  and  look'd,  and  figh'd  again: 
At  length,  with  love  and  wine  at  once  opprefs'd. 
The  vanquifn'd  vidlor  funk  upon  her  brealt. 
CHORUS. 
The  prince,  unable  to  conceal  his  pain, 
Gaz'd  on  the  fair 
Who  caus'd  his  care, 
Andjigh'd  and  look'd,  JigV d  and  look'd, 
Sigh'd  and  look'd,  andjigh'd  again  : 
At  length,  'with  love  and  n.vi:e  at  once  opprefs'd, 
The  'vanquijh'd  'vidor  Junk  upon  her  breaji, 

VI. 
Now  ftrike  the  golden  lyre  again : 
A  louder  yet,  and  yet  a  louder  ftrain. 
Break  his  bands  of  fleep  afunder. 
And  roufe  him,  like  a  rattling  peal  of  thunder. 
Hark,  hark,  the  horrid  found 
Has  rais'd  up  his  head  : 
As  awak'd  from  the  dead. 
And  amaz'd,  he  ftares  around. 
Revenge,  revenge,  Timotheus  cries. 
See  the  furies  arife: 
See  the  fnakes  that  they  rear. 
How  they  hifs  in  their  hair. 
And  the  fparkles  that  fiadi  from  their  eyes  J 

Behold 
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Behold  a  ghaftly  band , 
Each  a  torch  in  his  hand ! 
Thofe  arc  Grecian  ghofts,  that  in  hanlc  were  flain. 
And  unbury'd  remain 
Inglorious  on  the  plain : 
Give  the  vengeance  due 
To  the  valiant  crew. 
Behold  how  they  tofs  their  torches  on  high. 
How  they  point  to  the  Perfian  abodes. 
And  glittering  temples  of  their  hoflile  gods. 
The  princes  applaud,  with  a  furioub  jov; 
And  the  king  feiz'd  a  flambeau  with  zeal  to  deflroy  j 
Thais  led  the  way. 
To  light  him  to  his  prey. 
And,  like  another  Helen,  fir'd  another  Troy. 

CHORUS. 
And  the  kingjf'rzd  a  Jiambeau  luitb  zeal  to  deJJroy^ 
Thais  led  the  tuay. 
To  light  him  to  his  p^ey, 
dnit  like  another  Helen,  fir'd  another  Troj, 
VII. 
Thus,  long  ago. 
Ere  heaving  bellows  leam'd  to  blow^ 

^^hile  organs  yet  were  mute; 
Timotheus,  to  his  breathing  flute. 
And  founding  lyre. 
Could  fwell  the  foul  to  rage,  or  kindle  foft  defire. 
At  laft  divine  Cecilia  came, 
Inventrefs  of  the  vocal  frame ; 
Tlie  fweet  enihufiaft,  from  her  facred  ftore, 

Enlarg'd 
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Enlarg'd  the  former  narrow  bounds. 
And  added  length  to  folemn  founds, 
With  nature's  mother-wit,  and  arts  unloiown  before*. 
Let  old  Timotheus  yield  the  prize. 

Or  both  divide  the  crown ; 
He  rais'd  a  mortal  to  the  fkies; 
She  drew  an  angel  down. 

GRAND    CHORUS. 

At  laji,  dinjine  Cecilia  camet 
In-vetttrefs  of  the  vocal  frame; 
The  fnveet  enthufiajiy  from  her facred Jlore ^ 
Enlarg'd  the  former  narroiu  bounds ^ 
And  added  length  to  folemn  founds. 
With  nature' i  mother-'wit,  and  arts  unknoion  before,. 
Let  old  Timotheus  yield  the  prize. 

Or  both  di'vide  the  croiMn; 

He  raiz'd  a  mortal  to  the  fkies; 

She  dre'vo  an  angel  donun,. 

XIII. 
THE    SECULAR    MASQUE;. 

Enter  Jan  US. 
Janus.    /^HRONOS,  Chronos,  mend  thy  pace,. 
An  hundred  times  the  rolling  fun 
Around  the  radiant  belt  has  run 
In  his  revolving  race. 
Behold,  behold  the  goal  in  fight,. 
Spread  thy  fans,  and  wing  thy  flight. 

Enter 
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J.nttr  Chronos  'usith  a  fey  the  in  kis  hand,  and  a  globe 
OH  his  back ;  ivhich  hefets  donvn  at  his  entrance, 

Chronos.  Weary,  weary  of  my  weight. 
Let  me,  let  me  drop  my  freight. 

And  leave  the  world  behind, 
I  could  not  bear. 
Another  year. 
The  load  of  human-kind. 

Enter  MoMUS   laughing. 
Mom  US.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!  well  haft  thou  done 
To  lay  down  thy  pack. 
And  lighten  thy  back. 
The  world  was  a  fool,  eer  fince  it  begun. 
And  fince  neither  Janus,  nor  Chronos,  nor  I, 
Can  hinder  the  crimes. 
Or  mend  the  bad  times, 
'Tis  better  to  laugh  than  to  cry. 
Cho.  of  all  three.     'Tis  better  to  laugh  than  to  cry» 
Janus.    Since  Momus  comes  to  laugh  below. 
Old  Time  begin  the  (how. 
That  he  may  fee,  in  every  fcene, 
What  changes  in  this  age  have  been. 
Chronos.  Then,  goddefs  of  the  filver  bow,  begin. 
\_Homs,  or  hunting  mujic,  ivithin.^ 

Enter  Dl  ANA. 
Diana.  With  horns  and  with  hounds,  I  waken  the  day ; 
And  hye  to  the  woodland -walks  away; 
I  tuck  up  my  robe,  and  am  bulkin'd  foon. 
And  tie  to  my  forehead  a  wexing  moon. 

I  courfe 
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I  courfe  the  fleet  flag,  unkennel  the  fox, 
And  chace  the  wild  goats  o'er  fummits  of 

'  rocks. 
With  (houting  and  hooting  we  pierce  through 

.   the  fky. 
And  Echo  turns  hunter,  and  doubles  the  cry. 
Cho.  of  all.   With  Jhouthig  and  hooting  'we  pierce  through 
the  Jky, 
And  Echo  turns  hunter,  and  doubles  the  crj, 
Janus.    Then  our  age  was  in  't's  prime, 
Chronos.  Free  from  rage: 

Diana.    And  free  from  crime. 

Mom  us.  A  very  merry,  dancing,  drinking. 

Laughing,  quaffing,  and  unthinking  time. 
■;Cho.  of  all.  Then  our  age  twas  iti  't's  prime. 

Free  from  rage,  and  free  from  crime^ 
A  "very  merry,  dancing,  drinking. 
Laughing,  quaffing,  and  unthinking  time^ 
[Dance  of  Diaiias  atttendants,~\ 

Enter  Mars. 
Mars.      Infpire  the  vocal  brafs,  infpire; 
The  world  is  paft  its  infant  age: 
Arms  and  honour. 
Arms  and  honour. 
Set  the  martial  mind  on  fire. 
And  kindle  manly  rage. 
Mars  has  look'd  the  iky  to  red  ; 
And  Peace,  the  lazy  good,  is  fled. 
Plenty,  peace,  and  pleafure  fly; 

The 
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The  fprightly  green. 
In  woodland-walks,  no  more  is  feen; 
The  fprightly  green  has  drunk  the  Tyrian  dye. 
Cho.of  all.   PlcKtj,  peace,  &c. 
Mars.     Sound  the  trumpet,  beat  the  drum; 
Through  all  the  world  around, 
Sound  a  reveille,  found,  found. 
The  warrior  god  is  come. 
Cho.  of  all.    Sou/iJ  the  trum/et,  SiC. 
Mom  US.  Thy  fword  within  the  fcabbaid  keep, 
And  let  mankind  agree; 
Better  the  world  were  fall  aflecp, 
Than  kept  awake  by  thee. 
The  fools  are  only  thinner. 

With  all  our  coft  and  care; 
But  neither  fide  a  winner. 
For  things  are  as  they  were. 
Cho.  of  alL  The  fools  are  only,  &c. 

Enter  Yt.yvs, 
Venus.  Calms  appear,  when  ftonns  are  paft; 

Love  will  have  his  hour  at  laft : 

Nature  is  my  kindly  care ; 

Mars  dellroys,  and  I  repair: 

Take  me,  take  me,  while  you  may, 

Venus  comes  not  every  day. 
Cho.  of  all.  Take  her,  take  her,  &C. 
Ch  RON  OS.  The  world  was  then  fo  light, 

I  fcarcely  felt  the  weight; 

Joy  rul'd  the  day,  and  love  the  night. 

But, 
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But,  fince  the  queen  of  pleafure  left  the 
ground, 
I  faint,  I  lag. 
And  feebly  drag 
The  pondrous  orb  around. 
Mom  us.  All,  all  of  a  piece  throughout; 

Point- 1 

ing  to  >    Thy  chace  had  a  beaft  in  viewj 

Diana  J 

[To  Mars]  Thy  wars  brought  nothing  about; 
[To  Venus]  Thy  lovers  were  all  untrue. 
Janus.     'Tis  well  an  old  age  is  out, 
Chronos.  And  time  to  begin  a  new. 

Cho.  ofall.  JN,  all  of  a  piece  throughout; 
Thy  chace  had  a  beaji  in  'vie-iu  : 
Thy  ivars  brought  7iothing  about  i 
Thy  lo'vers  ivere  all  untrue, 
'Tis  luell  an  old  age  is  out^ 
And  time  to  begin  a  7ie'w, 
Dance  pf  huntfmen,  nymphs,  warriors,  and  lovers. 
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Who  long  expeding  lay,  for  blifs  prepar'd, 
Lirtening  for  noife,  and  griev'd  that  none  flic  heard; 
Oft  rofc,  and  oft  in  vain  empioy'd  the  key. 
And  oft  accus'd  her  lover  of  delay; 
And  pafs'd  the  tedious  hours  in  anxious  thoughts 
away. 

The  morrow  came;  and  at  his  ufual  hour 
Old  Tancred  vifited  his  daughter's  bower; 
Her  cheek  (for  fuch  his  cuftom  was)  he  kifs'd. 
Then  blcfs'd  her  kneeling,  and  her  maids  difmifs'd, 
^  he  royal  dignity  thus  far  maintain'd. 
Now  left  in  private,  he  no  longer  feign 'd; 
But  all  at  once  his  grief  and  rage  appear  d. 
And  floods  of  tears  ran  triclding  down  his  beard. 

O  Sigifmonda,  he  began  to  fay  ; 
Thrice  he  began,  and  thrice  was  forc'd  to  flay. 
Till  words  with  often  trying  found  their  way ; 
1  thought,  O  Sigifmonda,  (but  how  blind 
Are  parents'  eyes,  their  children's  faults  to  find!) 
Thy  virtue,  birth,  and  breeding,  were  above 
A  mean  defirc,  and  vulgar  fenfe  of  love: 
Nor  lefs  than  fight  and  hearing  could  convince 
So  fond  a  father,  and  fo  juft  a  prince. 
Of  fuch  an  unforefeen  and  unbelievd  offence. 
Then  what  indignant  forrow  muft  I  have. 
To  fee  thee  lye  fubjefted  to  my  flave! 
A  man  fo  fmelling  of  the  people's  lee. 
The  court  receiv'd  him  firft  for  charity; 
And  fmce  with  no  degree  of  honour  grac'd. 
But  only  fuffer'd,  where  he  firft  was  plac'd. 

Vol.  XX.  Q^  A  groveUng 
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A  groveling  infeft  ftill ;  and  fo  defign'd 
By  nature's  hand,  nor  bom  of  noble  kind : 
A  thing,  by  neither  man  rtdt  woman  priz'd. 
And  fcarcely  known  enough  to  be  defpis'd. 
To  what  has  heaven  referv'd  my  age?  Ah!  why 
Should  man,  when  nature  calls,  not  choofe  to  die. 
Rather  than  ftretch  the  fpan  of  life,  to  find 
Such  ills  as  fate  has  wifely  call  behind. 
For  thofe  to  fed,  whom  fond  defire  to  live 
Makes  covetous  of  more  than  life  can  give! 
Each  has  his  (hare  of  good ;  and  when  'tis  gone. 
The  gueft,  though  hungr}%  cannot  rife  too  foon. 
But  I,  expeding  more,  in  my  own  wrong 
Protrafting  life,  have  liv'd  a  day  too  long. 
If  yeflerday  could  be  recall'd  again, 
Ev'n  now  would  I  conclude  my  happy  reign ; 
But  'tis  too  late,  my  glorious  race  is  rtm. 
And  a  dark  cloud  o'ertakes  my  fetting  fun. 
Had'ft  thou  not  lov'd,  or  loving  fav'd  the  Ihanfft, 
If  not  the  fin,  by  fome  illuftrious  name, 
Tliis  little  comfort  had  reliev'd  my  mind, 
'Twas  frailty,  not  unufual  to  thy  kind ; 
But  thy  low  fall  beneath  thy  royal  blood 
Shews  downward  appetite  to  mix  with  mud : 
Thus  not  the  leaft  excufe  is  left  for  thee. 
Nor  the  leaft  refuge  for  unhappy  me. 

For  him  I  have  refolv'd  :  whom  by  furprizc 
I  took,  and  fcarce  can  call  it,  in  difguife-j 
For  fuch  was  his  attire,  as,  with  intent 
Of  nature,  fuited  to  his  mean  defcent; 

The 
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The  harder  queftion  yet  remains  behind. 
What  pains  a  parent  and  a  prince  can  find 
To.punifh  an  offence  of  this  degenerate  kind. 

As  I  liavc  lovM,  and  yet  I  love  thee  more 
Than  ever  father  lo\  'd  a  child  before; 
So  that  indulgence  draws  me  to  forgive: 
Nature,  that  gave  thee  life,  would  have  thee  live; 
But,  as  a  public  parent  of  the  ftate. 
My  juftice,  and  thy  crime,  requires  thy  fate. 
Fain  .would  I  choofe  a  middle  courfe  to  fteer; 
Nature  's  too  kind,  and  juftice  too  fevere: 
Speak  for  us  both,  and  to  the  balance  bring 
On  either  fide  the  father  and  the  king. 
Heaven  knows,  my  heart  is  bent  to  favour  thee; 
Make  it  but  fcanty  weight,  and  leave  the  reft  to  mc. 

Here  ftopping  with  a  figh,  he  pour'd  a  flood 
Of  tears,  to  make  his  laft  expreflion  good. 
She,  who  had  heard  him  fpeak,  nor  faw  alone 
The  fee  ret  conduft  of  her  love  was  known. 
But  he  was  taken  who  her  foul  poffefs'd. 
Felt  all  the  pangs  of  forrow  in  her  breaft; : 
And  little  wanted,  bat  a  woman's  heart, 
AYith  cries  and  tears  had  teftify'd  her  fmart. 
But  inborn  worth,  that  fortune  can  control. 
New  ftrung  and  ftiffer  bent  her  fofter  foul; 
The  heroine  affum'd  the  woman's  place, 
Confirm'd  her  mind,  and  fortify 'd  her  face: 
Why  fhould  £he  beg,  or  what  could  fhe  pretend, 
^Mien  her  ftem  father  had  condemn 'd  her  friend? 

0^2  Her 
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Her  life  {he  might  have  had ;  but  her  defpair 

Of  faving  his,  had  put  it  paft  her  care  ; 

Refolv'd  on  fate,  fhe  would  not  lofe  her  breath. 

But,  rather  than  not  die,  folicit  death. 

Fix'd  on  this  thought,  fhe,  not  as  women  ufe. 

Her  fault  by  common  frailty  would  excufe ; 

But  boldly  juftify'd  her  innocence. 

And  while  the  faft  was  own'd,  deny'd  th'  offence: 

Then  with  dry  eyes,  and  with  an  open  look. 

She  met  his   glance  mid-way,   and  thus  undaunted 

fpoke, 
Tancred,  I  neither  am  difpos'd  to  make 
Requeft  for  life,  nor  offer "d  life  to  take ; 
Much  lefs  deny  the  deed ;  but  leaft  of  all 
Beneath  pretended  juftice  weakly  fall. 
My  words  to  facred  truth  fhall  be  confin'd. 
My  deeds  (hall  fhew  the  greatnefs  of  my  mind. 
That  I  have  lov'd,  I  own;  that  ftill  I  love, 
I  call  to  witnefs  all  the  powers  above: 
Yet  more  I  own:  to  Guifcard's  love  I  give 
The  fmall  remaining  time  I  have  to  livej 
And  if  beyond  this  life  defire  can  be. 
Not  fate  itfelf  (hall  fet  my  paffion  free. 
This  firft  avovv'd;  nor  folly  warp'd  my  mind. 
Nor  the  frail  texture  of  the  female  kind 
Betray"d  my  virtue :  for,  too  well  I  knew 
What  honour  was,  and  honour  had  his  due: 
Before  the  holy  prieft  my  vows  were  ty'd. 
So  came  I  not  a  {trumpet,  but  a  bride. 

This 
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This  for  my  fame,  and  for  the  public  voice: 

Yet  more,  his  merits  juftify'd  my  choice: 

Which  had  they  not,  the  firft  eledion  thine. 

That  bond  diffolv'd,  the  next  is  freely  mine; 

Or  grant  I  err'd,  (which  yet  I  muft  deny) 

Had  parents  power  ev'n  fecond  vows  to  tie. 

Thy  little  care  to  mend  my  widow'd  nights. 

Has  forc'd  me  to  rccourfe  of  marriage  rites, 

To  fill  an  empty  fide,  and  follow  known  delights. 

What  have  I  done  in  this,  deferving  blame? 

State-laws  may  alter:  nature's  are  the  fame; 

Thofe  are  ufurp'd  on  helplefs  woman-kind. 

Made  without  our  confent,  and  wanting  power  to  bind. 

Thou,  Tancred,  better  (houldft  have  underftood. 
That  as  thy  father  gave  thee  fiefh  and  blood. 
So  gav'ft  thcu  me :  not  from  the  quarrj'  hew'd. 
But  of  a  fofter  mould,  with  fenfe  endu'd; 
Ev'n  fofter  than  thy  own,  of  fuppler  kind. 
More  exquifite  of  tafte,  and  more  than  man  refin'd, 
Kor  need'ft  thou  by  thy  daughter  to  be  told. 
Though  now  thy  fpritely  blood  with  age  be  cold. 
Thou  haft  been  young :  and  canft  remember  ftill. 
That  when  thou  hadft  the  power,  thou  hadft  the  will; 
And  from  the  paft  experience  of  thy  fires,  -^ 

Canft  tell  with  what  a  tide  our  ftrong  defires  I 

Come  rufhing  on  in  youth,  and  what  their  rage  re-  f 
quires.  -' 

And  grant  thy  youth  was  exercis'd  in  arms, 
W'hen  love  no  leifure  found  for  fofter  charms, 

C^3  My 
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My  tender  age  in  luxury  was  train'd. 
With  idle  eafe  and  pageants  entertain'd ; 
My  hours  my  own,  my  pleafures  unreftrain'd. 
So  bred,  no  wonder  if  I  took  the  bent 
That  feem'd  ev"n  warranted  by  thy  confent; 
For,  when  the  father  is  too  fondly  kind. 
Such  feed  he  fows,  fuch  harveft  fhall  he  find. 
Blame  then  thyfelf,  as  reafon's  law  requires, 
(Since  nature  gave,  and  thou  foraent'ft,  my  fires) ; 
If  ftill  thofe  appetites  continue  flrong. 
Thou  may'ft  confider  I  am  yet  but  young: 
Confider  too  that,  having  been  a  wife, 
I  mufl  have  talted  of  a  better  life ; 
And  am  not  to  be  blam'd,  if  I  renew- 
By  lawful  means  the  joys  which  then  I  knew. 
Where  was  the  crime,  if  pleafure  I  procur'd. 
Young,  and  a  woman,  and  to  blifs  inur'd! 
That  was  my  cafe,  and  this  is  my  defence: 
I  pleas'd  myfelf,  I  fhunn'd  incontinence. 
And,  urg'd  by  flrong  defires,  indulg'd  my  fenfe, 

Left  to  myfelf,  I  mufl:  a\  ow,  I  Ibove 
From  public  fhame,  to  fcreen  my  fecret  love. 
And,  well  acquainted  with  thy  native  pride, 
Endeavour'd  what  I  could  not  help,  to  hide; 
For  which  a  woman's  wit  an  eafy  way  fupply'd. 
How  this,  fo  well  contriv'd,  fo  clofely  laid. 
Was  known  to  thee,  or  by  what  chance  betray'd. 
Is  not  my  care ;  to  pleafe  thy  pride  alone, 
I  could  have  wifh'd  it  had  been  ftill  unknown. 

Nor 
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Nor  took  I  Guifcard  by  blind  fancy  led. 
Or  hafty  choice,  as  many  women  h  ed ; 
But  with  deliberate  care,  and  ri^iend  thought. 
At  Icifure  firll  dcfign'd,  before  I  wrought; 
On  him  I  refted,  after  long  debate. 
And,  not  without  confidcring,  fixd  my  fate: 
His  Hamc  was  equal,  though  by  mine  infpir'd 
(For  fo  the  difference  of  our  birth  rcquirdj; 
Had  he  been  bom  like  me,  like  me  his  love 
Had  firft  begun,  what  mine  was  forc'd  to  move; 
But  thus  beginning,  thus  we  perfcvcre; 
Our  paiEons  yet  continue  v,  hat  the)-  were. 
Nor  length  of  trial  makes  our  joys  the  lefs  fincere. 
At  this  my  choice,  though  not  by  thine  allowd 
(Th\  judgment  herding  with  the  common  crowd). 
Thou  takft  unjuft  offence;  and,  led  by  them, 
Doft  lefs  the  merit,  than  the  man  efteem. 
Too  fharply,  Tancred,  by  thy  pride  lietrayd. 
Haft  thou  againft  the  laws  of  kind  inveigh'd: 
For  all  th'  offence  is  in  opinion  plac'd. 
Which  deems  high  birth  by  lowly  choice  debas'd. 
This  thought  alone  with  fury  fires  thy  breall 
(For  holy  marriage  juftifies  the  reft). 
That  I  have  funk  the  glories  of  the  ftate. 
And  mix'd  my  blood  with  a  plebeian  mate; 
In  which  I  wonder  thou  ftiould'ft  overfee  "1 

Superior  caufes,  or  impute  to  me  > 

The  fault  of  fortune,  or  the  fates'  decree,  J 

Or  call  it  heavens  imperial  power  alone. 
Which  moves  on  fprings  of  juftice,  thpugh  unknown, 
CL+  Yet 
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Yet  this  we  fee,  though  order'd  for  the  beft. 
The  bad  exalted,  and  the  good  opprefs'd; 
Permitted  laurels  grace  the  lawlefs  brow, 
Th'  unworthy  rais'd,  the  worthy  caft  below. 

But  leaving  that :  fe^rch  we  the  fecret  fprings^ 
And  backward  trace  the  principles  of  things ; 
There  fliall  we  find,  that  when  the  world  began, - 
One  common  mafs  compos'd  the  mould  of  man; 
One  pafte  of  fiefh  on  all  degrees  beftow'd. 
And  kneaded  up  alike  with  moiftening  blood. 
The  fame  almighty  power  infpir'd  the  frame 
With  kindled  life,  and  form'd  the  fouls  the  fame : 
The  faculties  of  intelled  and  will 
Difpens'd  with  equal  hand,  difpos'd  with  equal  (kill. 
Like  liberty  indulg'd  with  choice  of  good  or  ill: 
Thus  born  alike,  from  virtue  firft  began 
The  difference  that  diftinguifh'd  man  from  man : 
He  claim'd  no  title  from  defcent  of  blood. 
But  that  which  made  him  noble  made  him  good : 
Warm'd  with  more  particles  of  heavenly  flame. 
He  wing'd  his  upright  flight,  and  foar'd  to  fame; 
The  refl:  remained  below,  a  tribe  without  a  name. 

This  law,  though  cuftom  now  diverts  the  courfe. 
As  nature's  inflitute,  is  yet  in  force; 
Uncancel'd,  though  difus'd ;  and  he,  whofe  mind, 
Is  virtuous,  is  alone  of  noble  kind ; 
Though  poor  in  fortune,  of  celeftial  race; 
And  he  commits  the  crime  who  calls  him  bafe. 

Now  lay  the  line ;  and  meafure  all  thy  court. 
By  inward  virtue,  not  external  port; 

And 
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And  find  whom'juftly  to  prefer  above 

The  man  on  whom  my  judgment  plac'd  my  love: 

So  (halt  thou  fee  his  parts  and  perfon  (hine; 

And,  thus  compard,  the  reft  a  bafe  degenerate  line. 

Nor  took  I,  when  I  firft  furvey'd  thy  court. 

His  valour,  or  his  virtues,  on  report; 

But  trufted  what  I  ought  to  truft  alone. 

Relying  on  thy  eyes,  and  not  my  own; 

Thy  praife  (and  thine  was  then  the  public  voice) 

Firft  recommended  Guifcard  to  my  choice: 

Direfted  thus  by  thee,  I  lookd,  and  found 

A  man  I  thought  dcferving  to  be  crown'd ; 

Firft  by  my  father  pointed  to  my  fight. 

Nor  lefs  confpicuous  by  his  native  light; 

His  mind,  his  mien,  the  features  of  his  face. 

Excelling  all  the  reft  of  human  race : 

Thefe  were  thy  thoughts,  and  thou  could'ft  judge  aright. 

Till  intereft  made  a  jaundice  in  thy  fight; 

Or  fhould  I  grant  thou  didft  not  rightly  fee; 

Then  thou  wert  firft  deceiv'd,  and  I  deceivd  by  thee. 

But  if  thou  ftialt  alledge  through  pride  of  mind. 

Thy  blood  with  one  of  bafe  condition  join'd, 

'Tis  falfe;  for  'tis  not  bafenefs  to  be  poor; 

His  poverty  augments  thy  crime  the  more; 

Upbraids  thy  juftice  with  the  fcant  regard 

Of  worth;  whom  princes  praife,  they  fhould  reward. 

Are  thefe  the  kings  entrufted  by  the  crowd 

With  wealth,  to  be  difpens'd  for  common  good  ? 

The  people  fweat  not  for  their  king's  delight, 

T'  enrich  a  pimp,  or  raife  a  parafite; 

Theirs 
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Theirs  is  the  toil;  and  he  who  well  has  ferv'd 

His  country,  has  his  country's  wealth  deferv'd. 

Ev'n  mighty  monarchs  oft  are  meanly  born. 

And  kings  by  birth  to  loweft  rank  return ; 

All  fubjed  to  the  power  of  giddy  chance. 

For  fortune  can  depxefs,  or  can  advance ; 

But  true  nobility  is  of  the  mind. 

Not  given  by  chance,  and  not  to  chance  defign'd 

For  the  remaining  doubt  of  thy  decree. 

What  to  refolve,  and  how  difpofe  of  me, 

Ee  warn'd  to  caft  that  ufelefs  care  afide, 

Myfelf  alone  will  for  myfclf  provide. 

If,  in  thy  doting  and  decrepit  age. 

Thy  foul,  a  ftranger  in  thy  youth  to  rage. 

Begins  in  cruel  deeds  to  take  delight. 

Gorge  with  my  blood  thy  barbarous  appetite; 

For  I  fo  little  am  difpos'd  to  pray 

For  life,  I  would  not  caft  a  wifh  away. 

Such  as  it  is,  th'  offence  is  all  my  own ; 

And  what  to  Guifcard  is  already  done. 

Or  to  be  done,  is  doom'd  by  thy  decree. 

That,  if  not  executed  firft  by  thee. 

Shall  on  my  perfon  be  perform 'd  by  me. 

Away,  with  women  weep,  and  leave  me  here, 
Fix'd  like  a  man,  to  die  without  a  tear; 
Or  fave,  or  flay  us  both  this  prefent  hour, 
'Tis  all  that  fate  has  left  within  thy  power. 

She  faid ;  nor  did  her  father  fail  to  find. 
In  all  Ihe  fpoke,  the  greatnefs  of  her  mind; 

Yet 
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Yet  thought  (he  was  not  obftinate  to  die. 

Nor  dcem'd  the  death  fhe  promis'd  was  (o  nigh: 

Secure  in  this  belief,  he  left  the  dame, 

Refolv'd  to  fpare  her  life,  and  favc  her  fhamc; 

But  that  detefted  objed  to  remove. 

To  wreak  his  vengeance,  and  to  cure  her  love. 

Intent  on  this,  a  fecret  order  fign'd. 
The  death  of  Guifcard  to  his  guards  enjoin'd; 
Strangling  was  chofen,  and  the  night  the  time, 
A  mute  revenge,  and  blind  as  was  the  crime: 
His  faithful  heart,  a  bloody  facrificc. 
Torn  from  his  breaft,  to  glut  the  tyrant's  eyes, 
Clos'd  the  fcvere  command  (for  flaves  to  pay) : 
^^'hat  kings  decree,  the  foldier  muft  obey: 
Wag'd  againft  foes;  and  when  the  wars  arc  o'er. 
Fit  only  to  maintain  dcfpotic  power : 
Dangerous  to  freedom,  and  defir'd  alone 
By  kings,  who  feek  an  arbitrary  throne ; 
Such  were  thefe  guards;  as  ready  to  have  flain 
The  prince  himfelf,  allurd  with  greater  gain; 
So  was  the  charge  perform'd  with  better  will. 
By  men  inur'd  to  blood,  and  exercis'd  in  ill. 

Now,  though  the  fullen  fire  had  eas'd  his  mind. 
The  pomp  of  his  revenge  was  yet  behind, 
A  pomp  prepar'd  to  grace  the  prefent  he  defign'd. 
A  goblet  rich  with  gems,  and  rough  with  gold. 
Of  depth,  and  breadth,  the  precious  pledge  to  hold. 
With  cruel  care  he  chofe :  the  hollow  part 
Inclos'd,  the  lid  conceald  the  lover's  heart : 

Then 
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Then  of  his  trufted  mifchiefs  one  he  fent. 
And  bade  him  with  thefe  words  the  gift  prefent  r 
Thy  father  fends  thee  this  to  cheer  thy  breaft. 
And  glad  thy  fight  with  what  thou  lov'ft  the  beft;. 
As  thou  haft  pleas'd  his  eyes,  and  joy'd  his  mind. 
With  what  he  lov'd  the  moft  of  human-kind. 

Ere  this  the  royal  dame,  who  well  had  weigh'd 
The  confequence  of  what  her  fire  had  faid, 
Fix'd  on  her  fate,  againft  th'  expefted  hour, 
Procur'd  the  means  to  have  it  in  her  power; 
For  this,  fhe  had  diftill'd  with  early  care 
The  juice  of  fimples  friendly  to  defpair, 
A  magazine  of  death;  and  thus  prepar'd. 
Secure  to  die,  the  fatal  meffage  heard : 
Then  fmil'd  fevere ;  nor  with  a  troubled  look. 
Or  trembling  hand,  the  funeral  prefent  took : 
Ev'n  kept  her  countenance,  when  the  lid  remov'd 
Difclos'd  the  heart,  unfortunately  lov'd; 
She  needed  not  be  told,  within  whofe  breaft 
It  lodg'd;  the  meffage  had  explain'd  the  reft. 
Or  not  amaz'd,  or  hiding  her  furprize. 
She  fternly  on  the  bearer  fix'd  her  eyes : 
Then  thus;  Tell  Tancred,  on  his  daughter's  part. 
The  gold,  though  precious,  equals  not  the  heart: 
But  he  did  well  to  give  his  beft;  and  I, 
Who  wifh'd  a  worthier  urn,  forgive  his  poverty. 

At  this  fhe  curb'd  a  groan,  that  elfe  had  come. 
And,  paufing,  view'd  the  prefent  in  the  tomb; 
Then,  to  the  heart  ador'd  devoutly  glew'd 
Her  lips,  and,  raifing  it,  her  fpeech  renew 'd: 

Ev'n 
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Ev'n  from  my  day  of  birth,  to  this,  the  bound 
Of  my  unhappy  being,  I  have  found 
My  father's  care  and  tendemefs  exprefs'd; 
But  this  laft  aft  of  love  excels  the  reft : 
For  this  fo  dear  a  prefent,  bear  him  back 
The  beft  return  that  I  can  live  to  make. 

The  mcflcnger  difpatch'd,  again  (he  view'd 
The  lov'd  remains,  and  fighing  thus  purfu'd: 
Source  of  my  life,  and  lord  of  my  defires. 
In  whom  1  liv'd,  with  whom  my  foul  expires. 
Poor  heart,  no  more  the  fpring  of  vital  heat, 
Curs'd  be  the  hands  that  tore  thee  from  thy  feat! 
The  courfe  is  finifh'd  which  thy  fates  decreed. 
And  thou  from  thy  corporeal  prifon  freed : 
Soon  haft  thou  reach'd  the  goal  with  mended  pace, 
A  world  of  woes  difpatch'd  in  little  fpace ; 
Forc'd  by  thy  worth,  thy  foe,  in  death  become 
Thy  friend,  has  lodg'd  thee  in  a  coftly  tomb. 
There  yet  remaind  thy  funeral  exequies. 
The  weeping  tribute  of  thy  widows  eyes. 
And  thofe,  indulgent  heaven  has  found  the  way 
That  I,  before  my  death,  have  leave  to  pay. 
My  father  ev'n  in  cruelty  is  kind. 
Or  heaven  has  tum'd  the  malice  of  his  mind 
To  better  ufes  than  his  hate  defign'd ; 
And  made  th'  infult,  which  in  his  gift  appears. 
The  means  to  mourn  thee  with  my  pious  tears; 
Which  I  will  pay  thee  down,  before  I  go. 
And  fare  m;felf  the  pains  to  weep  below. 


If 


} 
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If  fouls  can  weep ;  though  once  I  meant  to  meet 
My  fate  with  face  unmov'd,  and  eyes  unwet. 
Yet  fince  I  have  thee  here  In  narrow  room. 
My  tears  fliall  fet  thee  firft  afloat  within  thy  tomb : 
Then  (as  I  know  thy  fpirit  hovers  nigh) 
Under  thy  friendly  conduft  will  I  fly 
To  regions  unexplor'd,  fecure  to  fhare 
Thy  ftate;  nor  hell  fhall  punilhment  appear; 
And  heaven  is  double  heaven,  if  thou  art  there. 
She  faid :  her  brimful  eyes,  that  ready  flood. 
And  only  wanted  will  to  keep  a  flood, 
Releas'd  their  watery  ftore,  and  pour'd  amain. 
Like  clouds  low  hung,  a  fober  fhov^^er  of  rain : 
Mute  folemn  forrow,  free  from  female  noife. 
Such  36  the  majefty  of  grief  defl:roys ; 
For,  bending  o'er  the  cup,  the  tears  ftie  (bed. 
Seem'd  by  the  pofture  to  difcharge  her  head, 
O'erfiU'd  before  (and  oft  her  mouth  apply 'd 
To  the  cold  heart) ;  fhe  kifs'd  at  once,  and  cry'd. 
;Her  maids,  who  flood  amaz'd,  nor  knew  the  caufe 
Of  her  complaining,  nor  whofe  heart  it  was  j 
Yet  all  due  meafures  of  her  mourning  kept. 
Did  ofiice  at  the  dirge,  and  by  infection  wept  j 
And  oft  enquir'd  th'  occaflon  of  her  grief 
(Unanfwer'd  but  by  fighs),  and  oifer'd  vain  relief^ 
At  length,  her  flock  of  tears  already  flied. 
She  wip'd  her  eyes,  flie  rais'd  her  drooping  head. 
And  thus  purfu'd :  O  ever  faithful  heart, 
J  have  perforra'd  the  ceremonial  part. 

The 
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The  decencies  of  grief;  it  rcfts  behind. 
That,  as  our  bodies  were,  our  fouls  be  join'd; 
To  thy  whate'er  abode,  my  (hade  convey. 
And,  as  an  elder  ghoft,  direft  the  u-ay. 
She  faid;  and  bade  the  vial  to  be  brought. 
Where  fhe  before  had  brew'd  the  deadly  draught: 
Firft  pouring  out  the  med'cinable  bane. 
The  heart,  her  tears  had  rins'd,  flie  bath'd  again; 
Then  do«n  her  throat  the  death  fccnrely  throws. 
And  quaffs  a  long  oblivion  of  her  woes. 

This  done,  Ihe  mounts  the  genial  bed,  and  there 
(Her  body  firft  compos'd  with  honeft  care) 
Attends  the  welcome  reft ;  her  hands  yet  hold 
Clofe  to  her  heart  the  monumental  gold  ; 
Kor  farther  word  fhe  fpoke,  but  clos'd  her  fight. 
And  quiet  fought  the  covert  of  the  night. 
The  damfels,  who  the  while  in  filence  moum'd, 
Kot  knowing,  nor  fufpeding  death  fubomd. 
Yet,  as  tlieir  dutj'  i^Tis,  to  Tancredfent; 
Who,  confcious  of  th'  occafion,  feard  th'  event, 
Alarm'd,  and  ^^-itli  prefaging  "heart,  he  came. 
And  drew  the  curtains,  and  expos 'd  the  dame 
To  loathfome  light:  then  with  a  late  relief 
Made  vain  efforts,  to  mitigate  her  grief. 
She,  what  fhe  could,  excluding  day,  her  tyct 
Kept  firmly  feal'd,  and  flemly  thus  replies: 
Tancred,  reflrain  thy  tears,  unfought  by  me. 
And  forrow  unavailing  now  to  thee : 
Did  ever  man  before  afflift  his  mind. 
To  fee  th'  effeft  of  what  himfelf  defign'd? 

Yet, 
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Yet,  if  thou  haft  remaining  in  thy  heart 
Some  fenfe  of  love,  fome  unextinguifh'd  part 
Of  former  kindnefs,  largely  once  profefs'd. 
Let  me  by  that  adjure  thy  harden 'd  breaft. 
Not  to  deny  thy  daughter's  laft  requeft : 
The  fecret  love  which  I  fo  long  enjoy 'd. 
And  ftill  conceal'd  to  gratify  thy  pride. 
Thou  haft  disjoin 'd;  but,  with  my  dying  breath. 
Seek  not,  I  beg  thee,  to  disjoin  our  death; 
Where'er  his  corpfe  by  thy  command  is  laid. 
Thither  let  mine  in  public  be  convey'd ; 
Expos'd  in  open  view,  and  fide  by  fide, 
Acknowledg'd  as  a  bridegroom  and  a  bride. 

The  prince's  anguifli  hinder'd  his  reply: 
And  (he,  who  felt  her  fate  approaching  nigh, 
Seiz'd  the  cold  heart,  and,  heaving  to  her  breaft. 
Here,  precious  pledge,  fhefaid,  fecurely  reft! 
Thefe  accents  were  her  laft ;  the  creeping  death 
Benumb'd  her  fenfes  firft,  then  ftopp'd  her  breath. 

Thus  ftie  for  difobedience  juftlydy'd: 
The  fire  was  juftly  punifti'd  for  his  pride: 
"The  youth,  leaft  guilty,  fuff'er'd  for  th'  offence. 
Of  duty  violated  to  his  prince; 
Who,  late  repenting  of  his  cruel  deed. 
One  common  fepulchre  for  both  decreed; 
Intomb'd  the  wretched  pair  in  royal  ftate. 
And  on  their  monument  infcrib'd  their  fate. 
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Or  whate'er  libel,  for  the  public  good. 

Stirs  up  the  fhrove-tide  crew  to  fire  and  blood. 

Remove  your  benches,  you  apoftate  pit. 

Ami  take,  above,  twelve  pcnnywortli  of  wit; 

Go  back  to  )our  dear  dancing  on  the  rope. 

Or  fee  what's  worfc,  the  devil  and  the  pope. 

n  he  plays  that  take  on  our  corrupted  ftage, 

Methinks,  refemble  the  diftratflcd  age; 

Koife,  madnefs,  all  unreafonable  things. 

That  ftrike  at  fenfc,  as  rebels  do  at  kings. 

The  ftyle  of  forty-one  our  poets  write. 

And  )ou  are  grown  to  judge  like  forty-eight. 

Such  cenfures  our  millaking  audience  make. 

That  'tis  almoft  grown  fc:indalous  to  take. 

They  talk  of  fevers  that  infeft  the  brains ; 

But  nonfenfe  Is  the  new  difeafe  that  reigns. 

Weak  ftomachs,  with  a  long  difeafe  oppreft, 

Cannot  the  cordials  of  ftrong  wit  digeft. 

Therefore  thin  nourifliment  of  farce  ye  choofe, 

Dccoftions  of  a  barley-v\  ater  Mufe: 

A  meal  of  tragedy  would  make  you  fick, 

Unlefs  it  were  a  very  tender  chick. 

Some  fcenes  in  fippets  would  be  worth  our  time; 

Thofe  woulil  go  down;  feme  love  that's  poach'd  in 

rhyme ; 
If  thefe  fhould  fail— 
We  muft  lie  down,  and,  after  all  our  cofl. 
Keep  holiday,  like  watermen  in  froft  ; 
While  you  turn  players  on  the  world's  great  ftage. 
And  adl  yourfelves  the  farce  of  your  own  age. 

Vol.  XIX.  ^  EPILOGUE 
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XII. 
EPILOGUE 

TO    A    TRAGEDY    CALLED    TAMERLANE, 

[By  Mr.  Saunders.] 

T    A  DIES,  the  beardlefs  author  of  this  day 
■*— '  Commends  to  you  the  fortune  of  his  play, 
A  woman  wit  has  often  grac'd  the  ftagej 
But  he's  the  firft  boy-poet  of  our  age. 
Early  as  is  the  year  his  fancies  blow. 
Like  young  Narciffus  peeping  through  the  fnow. 
Thus  Cowley  blofTom'd  foon,  yet  flourifh'd  long;; 
This  is  as  forward,  and  may  prove  as  ftrong. 
Youth  with  the  fair  fhould  always  favour  find. 
Or  we  are  damn'd  diflemblers  of  our  kind. 
What's  all  this  love  they  put  into  our  parts  ? 
*Tis  but  the  pit-a-pat  of  two  young  hearts. 
Should  hag  and  grey-beard  make  fuch  tender  moan. 
Faith,  you'd  ev'n  truft  them  to  themfelves  alone. 
And  cry.  Let's  go,  here's  nothing  to  be  done. 
Since  Love's  our  bufmefs,  as  'tis  your  delight. 
The  young,  who  beft  can  praftife,  beft  can  write. 
What  though  he  be  not  come  to  his  full  power. 
He's  mending  and  improving  every  hour. 
You  fly  fhe-jockies  of  the  box  and  pit. 
Are  pleas 'd  to  find  a  hot  unbroken  wit: 
By  management  he  may  in  time  be  made. 
But  there's  no  hopes  of  an  old  batter'd  jade; 
Faint  and  unnerv'd  he  runs  into  a  fweat. 
And  always  fails  you  at  the  fecond  heat. 

PROLOGUEf 
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XIII. 
PROLOGUE 

TO    THE     UXIVERSITY    OF    OXFORD,    l68r. 

'  I  ^  1 1 E  famJ  Italian  Mufe,  whofe  rhymes  advance 

Orlando,  and  the  Paladins  of  France, 
Records,  that,  w  hen  our  wit  and  fenfe  is  flown, 
'Tis  lodg'd  within  the  circle  of  the  moon. 
In  earthen  jars,  which  one,  who  thither  foar'd. 
Set  to  his  nofe,  fnuff'd  up,  and  was  rellor'd. 
"V^'hate'er  the  ftor}'  be,  the  moral's  true  ; 
The  wit  we  loft  in  town,  we  find  in  you. 
Our  poets  their  fied  parts  may  draw  from  hence. 
And  fill  their  windy  heads  with  fober  fenfe. 
\Mien  London  votes  with  Southwark's  difagrce. 
Here  may  they  find  their  Icng-loft  Io}alt\'. 
Here  bufy  fenates,  to  th'  old  caufe  inclin'd. 
May  fnuff  the  votes  their  fellows  left  behind: 
Your  country  neighbours,  when  their  grain  grows  dear. 
May  come,  and  find  their  laft  provifion  here: 
Whereas  we  cannot  much  lament  our  lofs. 
Who  neither  carrj^'d  back,  nor  brought  one  crofs. 
We  look'd  what  reprefentatives  would  bring; 
But  they  help'd  us,  jufl  as  they  did  the  king. 
Yet  we  defpair  not ;  for  we  now  lay  forth 
The  Sibyls  books  to  thofe  who  know  their  worth ; 
And  though  the  firft  was  facrific'd  before, 
Thefe  volumes  doubly  will  the  price  reflore. 

R  2  Our 
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Our  poet  bade  us  hope  this  grace  to  find. 
To  whom  by  long  prefcription  you  are  kind. 
He,  whcfe  undaunted  Mufe,  with  loyal  rage. 
Has  never  fpar'd  the  vices  of  the  age. 
Here  finding  nothing  that  his  fpleen  can  raife. 
Is  forc"d  to  turn  his  fatire  into  praife. 


XIV. 
PROLOGUE 

TO  Hl3  ROYAL  HIGHNESS,  UPON  HIS  FIRST  AP- 
PEARANCE AT  THE  duke's  THEATRE,  AFTER 
HIS  RETURN   FROM    SCOTLAND,    1682. 

T  N  thofe  cold  regions  which  no  fummers  chear, 
•^  Where  brooding  darknefs  covers  half  the  year. 
To  hollow  caves  the  fhivering  natives  go; 
Bears  range  abroad,  and  hunt  in  tracks  of  fnow. 
But  when  the  tedious  twilight  wears  away. 
And  liars  grow  paler  at  th'  approach  of  day. 
The  longing  crowds  to  frozen  mountains  run ; 
Happy  who  firft  can  fee  the  glimmering  fun : 
The  furly  favage  offspring  difappear. 
And  curfe  the  bright  fucceffor  of  the  year. 
Yet,  though  rough  bears  in  covert  feek.  defence. 
White  foxes  ftay,  with  feeming  innocence : 
That  crafty  kind  with  day-light  can  difpenfe. 
Still  we  are  throng'd  fo  fdl  vvith  Reynard's  race. 
That  loyal  fubjefts  fcarce  can  find  a  place : 
Thus  modeft  truth  is  caft  behind  the  crowd : 
Truth  fpeaks  too  lowj  hypocrify  too  loud. 

Let 
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Let  them  be  firil  to  fiatter  in  fuccefs; 

Duty  can  (lay,  but  guilt  has  need  to  prefs; 

Once,  when  true  zeal  the  fons  of"  God  did  call. 

To  make  their  folemn  fhew  at  Heaven's  Whitehall^ 

The  fawning  de\  il  appear'd  among  the  reft 

And  made  as  good  a  courtier  as  the  beft. 

The  friends  of  Job,  who  rail'd  at  him  before. 

Came  cap  in  hand  when  he  had  three  times  more. 

Yet  late  repentance  may,  perhaps,  be  true; 

Kings  can  forgive,  if  rebels  can  but  fue: 

A  tyrant's  power  in  rigour  is  expreft; 

The  father  yearns  in  the  true  prince's  breaft. 

We  grant,  an  o'ergrown  Whig  no  grace  can  mend  ; 

Butmoft  arc  babes,  that  know  not  they  offend. 

The  crowd,  to  reftlefs  motion  ftill  inclin'd. 

Are  clouds,  that  tack  according  to  the  wind. 

Driven  by  their  chiefs  they  ftorms  of  hailftones  pour  ; 

Then  mourn,  and  foften  to  a  filent  fhowtV. 

O  welcome  to  this  much-offending  land. 

The  prince  that  brings  forgivenefs  in  his  hand ! 

Thus  angels  on  glad  meffages  appear : 

Their  firft  falute  commands  us  not  to  fearr 

Thus  heaven,  that  could  conftrain  us  to  obey, 

(With  reverence  if  we  might  prefume  to  fay) 

Seems  to  relax  the  rights  of  fovereign  fway : 

Permits  to  man  the  choice  of  good  and  ill. 

And  makes  us  happy  by  our  own  free-will. 


} 
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XV. 

PROLOGUE  TO  THE  EARL  OF  ESSEX. 

[By  Mr.  J.  Banks,  1682.] 

SPOKEN    TO    THE    KING    AND     QUEEN     AT    THEIR 
COMING    TO    THE    HOUSE. 

WHEN  firft  the  ark  was  landed  on  the  fhore. 
And  heaven  had  vow'd  to  curfe  the  ground  no 
more; 
When  tops  of  hills  the  longing  patriarch  faw. 
And  the  new  fcene  of  earth  began  to  draw ; 
The  dove  was  fent  to  view  the  waves  decreafe. 
And  firft  brought  back  to  man  the  pledge  of  peace, 
'Tis  needlefs  to  apply,  when  thofe  appear. 
Who  bring  the  olive,  and  who  plant  it  here. 
We  have  before  our  eyes  the  royal  dove. 
Still  innocent  as  harbinger  of  love  : 
The  ark  is  open'd  to  difmifs  the  train. 
And  people  with  a  better  race  the  plain. 
Tell  me,  ye  powers,  why  fhould  vain  man  purfue,   1 
With  endlefs  toil,  each  objeft  that  is  new,  I 

And  for  the  feeming  fubftance  leave  the  true  ?  J 

Why  fhould  he  quit  for  hopes  his  certain  good. 
And  loath  the  manna  of  his  daily  food  ? 
Muft  England  ftill  the  fcene  of  changes  be. 
Toft  and  tempefluous,  like  our  ambient  fea  ? 
Muft  ftill  our  weather  and  our  wills  agree  ? 
Without  our  blood  our  liberties  we  have : 
Who  that  is  free  would  fierht  to  be  a  Have  ? 


} 
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Or,  what  can  wars  to  after-times  afllirc. 
Of  which  our  prefcnt  age  is  not  fecure  ? 
All  that  our  monarch  would  for  us  ordain. 
Is  but  t' enjoy  the  blefllngs  of  his  reign. 
Our  land's  an  Eden,  and  the  main's  our  fence. 
While  we  prcferve  our  ftate  of  innocence: 
That  lort,  then  beafts  their  brutal  force  employ. 
And  firft  their  lord,  and  then  themfelves  deftroy. 
What  civil  broils  have  coft,  we  know  too  well ; 
Oh !  let  it  be  enough  that  once  we  fell ! 
And  every  heart  confpire,  and  every  tongue. 
Still  to  have  fuch  a  king,  and  this  king  long. 

XVI. 
AN        EPILOGUE 

FOa    THE    king's    HOUSE. 

TT7E  aft  by  fits  and  ftarts,  like  drowning  men, 
~  '      But  juft  peep  up,  and  then  pop  down  again. 
Let  thofe  who  call  us  wicked  change  their  fenfe; 
For  never  men  liv'd  more  on  Providence. 
Kot  lotterv'  cavaliers  are  half  fo  poor. 
Nor  broken  cits,  nor  a  vacation  whore. 
Not  courts,  nor  courtiers  li^  ing  on  the  rents 
Of  the  three  laft  ungiving  parliaments : 
So  wretched,  that,  if  Pharach  could  divine. 
He  might  have  fpar'd  his  dream  of  feven  lean  kine. 
And  chang'd  his  vifion  for  the  Mufes  nine. 
The  comet,  that,  they  fay,  portends  a  deartJi, 
Was  but  a  vapour  drawn  from  play-houfe  earth  : 

R  +  Pent 
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Pent  there  fince  our  laft  fire,  and,  Lilly  fays, 
Foreftiews  our  change  of  ftate,  and  thin  third-days, 
*Tis  not  our  want  of  wit  that  keeps  us  poor ; 
For  then  the  printer's  prefs  would  fufFer  more. 
Their  pamphleteers  each  day  their  venom  fpit; 
They  thrive  by  treafon,  and  we  ftarve  by  wit. 
Confefs  the  truth,  which  of  you  has  not  laid 
Four  farthings  out  to  buy  the  Hatfield  maid  ? 
Or,  which  is  duller  yet,  and  more  would  fpite  us, 
Democritus's  wars  with  Heraclitus? 
Such  are  the  authors,  who  have  run  tw  down,. 
And  exercis'd  you  critics  of  the  town. 
Yet  thefe  are  pearls  to  your  lampooning  rhymes, 
Y'  abufe  yourfelves  more  dully  than  the  times. 
Scandal,  the  glory  of  the  Englilh  nation. 
Is  worn  to  rags,  and  fcribbled  out  of  fafhion. 
Such  harmlefs  thrufts,  as  if,  like  fencers  wife. 
They  had  agreed  their  play  before  their  prize. 
Faith,  they  may  hang  their  harps  upon  the  willows; 
'Tis  jull  like  children  when  they  box  with  pillows. 
Then  put  an  end  to  civil  wars  for  (hame; 
Let  each  knight-errant,  who  has  wrong'd  a  darae. 
Throw  down  his  pen,  and  give  her,  as  he  can. 
The  fatUfa(^ion  of  a  gentleman^ 
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xvn. 

PROLOGUE 

TO  THE  LOYAL  BROTHER:  OR,  THE  PERSIAN 
PRINCE. 

[By  Mr.  SouTHERNE,  16S2.] 

"pOETS,  like  lawful  monarchs,  rul'd  the  ftage, 

"*"     Till  critics,  like  damn'ci  Whigs,  debauch'd  our  age, 

Mark  how  they  jump :  critics  would  regulate 

Our  theatres,  and  Whigs  reform  our  ftate; 

Both  pretend  love,  and  both  (plague  rot  them !}  hate. 

The  critic  humbly  feems  advice  to  bring; 

The  fawning  Whig  petitions  to  the  king : 

JBut  ones  ad\ice  into  a  fatire  Aides; 

T'  other's  petition  a  remonftrance  hides. 

Thefe  will  no  taxes  give,  and  thofe  no  pence ; 

Critics  would  ftarve  the  poet,  Whigs  the  prince. 

The  critic  all  our  troops  of  friends  difcards ; 

Juft  fo  the  Whig  would  fain  pull  down  the  guards. 

Guards  are  illegal,  that  drive  foes  away. 

As  watchful  fhepherds  that  fright  beafts  of  prey. 

Kings,  who  dilband  fuch  needlefs  aids  as  thefe. 

Are  fafe — as  long  as  e'er  their  fubjefts  pleafe  : 

And  that  would  be  till  next  queen  Befs's  night; 

Which  thus  grave  penny  chroniclers  indite. 

Sir  Edmundbury  firft,  in  woful  wife. 

Leads  up  the  Ihow,  and  milks  their  maudlin  eyes. 

There's  not  a  butcher's  wife  but  dribs  her  part. 

And  pities  the  poor  pageant  from  her  heart  3 

Who, 
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Who,  to  provoke  revenge,  rides  round  the  firc^. 
And,  with  a  civil  conge,  does  retire : 
But  guiltlefs  blood  to  ground  muft  never  fall; 
There's  Antichrift  behind,  to  pay  for  all. 
The  punk  of  Babylon  in  pomp  appears, 
A  lewd  old  gentleman  of  feventy  years : 
Whofe  age  in  vain  our  mercy  would  implore;. 
For  few  take  pity  on  an  old  call-whore. 
The  devil,  who  brought  him  to  the  fhame  takes  part 
Sits  cheek  by  jowl,  in  black,  to  cheer  his  heart  j 
Like  thief  and  parfon  in  a  Tyburn-cart. 
The  word  is  given,  and  with  a  loud  huzza 
The  mitred  moppet  from  his  chair  they  draw : 
On  the  flain  corpfe  contending  nations  fall : 
Alas !  what's  one  poor  pope  among  them  all ! 
He  burns;  now  all  true  hearts  your  triumphs  ring: 
And  next,  for  fafhion,  cry,  God  fave  the  king! 
A  needful  cry  in  midft  of  fuch  alarms. 
When  forty  thoufand  men  are  up  in  arms. 
But  after  he's  once  faved,  to  make  amends. 
In  each  fucceeding  health  they  damn  his  friends : 
So  God  begins,  but  ftill  the  devil  ends. 
What  if  fome  one,  infpir'd  with  zeal,  fliould  call. 
Come,  let's  go  cry,  God  fave  him  at  Whitehall? 
His  beft  friends  would  not  like  this  over-care. 
Or  think  him  e'er  the  fafer  for  this  prayer. 
Five  praying  faints  are  by  an  aft  allow'd; 
But  not  the  whole  church-militant  in  crowd. 
Yet,  fhouid  heaven  all  the  true  petitions  drain 
Of  Prefbyterians,  who  would  kings  maintain,  , 

Of  forty  thoufand,  five  would  fcarce  remain.  j 

EPILOGUE 
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xvm. 

EPILOGUE    TO    THE    SAME. 


J 


j1    Virgin  poet  was  fcn'd  up  to-day, 
•^^  Who,  till  this  hour,  ne'er  cackled  for  a  play. 
He's  neither  yet  a  VVTiig  nor  Tory-boy : 
But,  like  a  girl  whom  feveral  would  enjoy, 
Ecgs  leave  to  make  the  beft  of  his  own  natural  toy, 
\^'ere  I  to  play  my  callow  author's  game. 
The  king's  houfe  would  inftruct  me  by  the  name. 
There's  loyalty  to  one;  I  wifli  no  more: 
A  commonw  ealth  founds  like  a  common  whore. 
Let  hufband  or  gallant  be  what  they  will. 
One  part  of  woman  is  true  Tory  ftill. 
If  any  faftious  fpirit  fhould  rebel, 
Our  fex,  with  eafe,  can  every  rifing  quell. 
Then,  as  you  hope  we  ihould  your  failings  hide. 
An  honeft  jurj'  for  our  play  provide. 
Whigs  at  their  poets  never  talce  offence ; 
They  fave  dull  culprits,  who  have  murder'd  fenfe. 
Though  nonfenfe  is  a  naufeous  heavy  mafs. 
The  vehicle  call'd  Fafticn  makes  it  pafs. 
Faclion  in  play  "s  the  commonwealth-mans  bribe; 
The  leaden  farthing  of  the  canting  tribe : 
Though  void  in  payment  laws  and  ftatutes  make  it. 
The  neighbourhood,  that  knows  the  man,  will  take  it, 
'Tis  faction  buys  the  votes  of  half  the  pit ; 
Thcir's  is  the  penfion-parliament  of  v.it. 

la 
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In  cit3'-clubs  their  venom  let  them  vent; 

For  there  'tis  fafe,  in  its  own  element. 

Here,  where  their  madnefs  can  have  no  pretence. 

Let  them  forget  themfelves  an  hour  of  fenfe. 

In  one  poor  ifle,  why  fhou W  two  factions  be  ? 

Small  difference  in  your  vices  I  can  fee: 

In  drink  and  drabs  both  fides  too  well  agree. 

Would  there  were  more  preferments  in  the  land : 

If  places  fell,  the  party  could  not  ftand : 

Of  this  damn'd  grievance  every  Whig  complains : 

They  grunt  like  hogs  till  they  have  got  their  grains.. 

Mean  time  you  fee  what  trade  our  plots  advance; 

We  fend  each  year  good  money  into  France; 

And  they  that  know^  what  merchandize  we  need» 

Send  o'er  true  Proteftants  to  mend  our  breed*. 


XIX. 
PROLOGUE 

TO    THE    DUKE    OF    GUISE,    1685.- 

/^  U  R  play  's  a  parallel :  the  Holy  League 

Begot  our  Covenant :  Guifards  got  the  Whig : 
Whate'er  our  hot-brain'd  fheriffs  did  advance 
Was,  like  our  fafhions,  firft  produc'd  in  France; 
And,  when  worn-out,  well  fcourg'd,  and  banifh'd  there ». 
Sent  over,  like  their  godly  beggars,  here. 
Could  the  fame  trick,  twice  play'd,  our  nation  gull? 
It  looks  as  if  the  devil  were  grown  dull. 
Or  ferv'd  us  up,  in  fcorn,  his  broken  meat. 
And  thought  we  were  not  worth  a  better  cheat. 

The 
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The  fulfome  Covenant,  one  would  think  in  reafon. 

Had  given  us  all  our  bellies  full  of  treafon: 

And  yet,  the  name  but  chang'd,  our  nafty  nation 

Chaws  its  own  excrement,  th'  AfTociation. 

'Tis  true  we  have  not  learn'd  their  poifoning  way, 

Por  that's  a  mode  but  newly  come  in  play; 

Be^fides,  your  drug's  uncertain  to  prevail; 

But  your  true  Proteflant  can  never  fail. 

With  that  comj^endious  inllrument  a  flail. 

Go  on;  and  bite,  e'en  though  the  hook  lies  bare; 

Twice  in  one  age  expel  the  lawful  heirt 

Once  more  decide  religion  by  the  fword  ; 

And  purchafe  for  us  a  new  tyrant  lord. 

Pray  for  your  king  ;  but  yet  your  purfes  fpare: 

Make  him  not  two-pence  richer  by  your  prayer. 

To  fnew  you  love  him  much,  chaflifc  him  more; 

And  make  him  very  great,  and  very  poor. 

Pufh  him  to  wars,  but  ftill  no  pence  advance; 

Let  him  lofe  England,  to  recover  France. 

Cry  freedom  up  with  popular  noify  votes : 

And  get  enough  to  cut  each  other's  throats. 

Lop  all  the  rights  that  fence  your  monarch's  throne; 

Ft  r  fear  of  too  much  power,  pray  leave  him  none. 

A  noife  was  made  of  arbitrary  fway ; 

But,  in  revenge,  you  "VVTiigs  have  found  a  way, 

An  arbitrary  duty  now  to  pay. 

Let  his  own  fervants  turn,  to  fave  their  flake; 

Glean  from  his  plenty,  and  his  wants  forfake. 

But  let  fome  Judas  near  his  perfon  ftay. 

To  fwallow  the  kft  fop,  and  then  betray. 

Make 
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Make  London  independent  of  the  crown : 

A  realm  apart ;  the  kingdom  of  the  town. 

Let  ignoramus  juries  find  no  traitors  : 

And  ignoramus  poets  fcribble  fatires. 

And,  that  your  meaning  none  may  fail  to  fcan, 

Do  what  in  cofFee-houfes  }"ou  began  ; 

Pull  down  the  mafter,  and  fet  up  the  man. 

XX. 
EPILOGUE    TO    THE.  SAME. 

MUCH  time  and  trouble  this  poor  play  has  cofl: ; 
And,  faith,  I  doubted  once  the  caufe  was  loft. 
Yet  no  one  man  was  meant;  nor  great  nor  fmall; 
Our  poets,  like  frank  gamefters,  threw  at  all. 

They  took  no  fingle  aim 

But,  like  bold  boys,  true  to  their  prince  and  liearty, 

Huzza'd,  and  fir'd  broadfides  at  the  whole  partj\ 

Duels  are  crimes ;  but,  when  the  caufe  is  right. 

In  battle  every  man  is  bound  to  fight. 

For  what  Ihould  hinder  me  to  fell  my  fkin 

Dear  as  I  could,  if  once  my  hand  were  in  ? 

Se  defendcndo  never  was  a  fin. 

'Tis  a  fine  world,  my  mailers,  right  or  wrong. 

The  Whigs  muft  talk,  and  Tories  hold  their  tongue. 

They  muft  do  all  they  can 

But  we,  forfooth,  muft  bear  a  chrlftian  mind; 
And  fight,  like  boys,  with  one  hand  ty'd  behind. 
Nay,  and  when  one  boy's  down,  'twere  wondrous  nice. 
To  cry  box  fairy  and  give  him  time  to  rife. 

When 
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■V'hen  fortune  favours,  none  but  fools  will  dally: 

Would  any  of  you  fparks,  if  Nan  or  Mally 

Tipt  you  th'  inviting  wink,  ftand  fhall  I ;  fliall  I? 

A  trimmer  cr>  'd  (that  heard  me  tell  the  ftory), 

Kie,  miftrefs*  Cooke!  faith,  you're  too  rank  aTor>'l 

Wifh  not  Whigs  hang'd,  but  pity  their  hard  cafes ; 

You  women  love  to  fee  men  make  wry  faces. 

Pray  fir,  faid  I,  don't  think  me  fuch  a  Jew; 

I  fay  no  more,  but  give  the  devil  his  due. 

Lenitives,  fays  he,  fuit  beft  with  our  condition. 

Jack  Ketch,  fays  I,  's  an  excellent  phyfician. 

i  love  no  blood— Nor  I,  Sir,  as  I  breathe; 

But  hanging  is  a  fine  dry  kind  of  death. 

We  Trimmers  are  for  holding  all  things  even : 

Yes—juft  like  him  that  hung  'tv^-ixt  heU  and  heaven. 

Have  we  not  had  men's  lives  enough  already  ? 

Yes  fure:-but  you're  for  holding  aU  things  fteady : 

Kow,  fince  the  weight  hangs  all  on  our  fide,  brother. 

You  Trimmers  fhould,  to  poize  it,  hang  on  t'other. 

Darand  neuters,  in  their  middle  way  of  fteering. 

Are  neither  filh,  nor  flefh,  nor  good  red-herring: 

Kot  Whigs  nor  Tories  they ;  nor  this,  nor  that; 

Is'ot  birds,  nor  beafts;  but  juft  a  kind  of  bat, 

A  twilight  animal,  true  to  neither  caufe. 

With  Tory  wings,  but  Whiggifh  teeth  and  claws. 

*  The  aftrefs,  who  fpakc  the  epilogue.     N. 
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XXI. 
ANOTHER    EPILOGUE, 

INTENDED  TO  HAVE  BEEN  SPOKEN  TO  THE  PLAV, 
BEFORE   IT  WAS   FORBIDDEN   LASTSUMMER*. 

^T^WO  houfes  join'd,  two  poets  to  a  play  ?  "i 

•*•     You  noify  Whigs  will  fure  be  pleas'd  to-day;    [• 
It  looks  fo  like  two  fhrieves  the  city  way.  J 

But,  fince  our  difcords  and  divifions  ceafe. 
You,  Rilboa  gallants,  learn  to  keep  the  peace: 
Make  here  no  tilts:  let  our  poor  ftage  alone; 
Or,  if  a  decent  raurther  muft  be  done. 
Pray  take  a  civil  turn  to  Marybone- 
If  not,  I  fwear,  well  pull  up  all  our  benches ; 
Not  for  your  fakes,  but  for  our  orange-wenches : 
For  you  thruft  wide  fometimes;  and  many  a  fpark. 
That  mifles  one,  can  hit  the  other  mark. 
This  makes  our  boxes  full;  for  men  of  fenfe 
Pay  their  four  fhillings  in  their  own  defence.; 
That  fafe  behind  the  Lidies  they  may  ftay. 
Peep  o'er  the  fan+,  and  judge  the  bloody  fray. 
But  other  foes  give  beauty  worfe  alarms.; 
The  pnjje  poetarum  's  up  in  arms : 
No  woman's  fame  their  libels  has  efcap'd; 
Their  ink  runs  venom,  and  their  pens  are  clapt. 

*  Langbaine  fays,   this  play  found  many  enemies  at  its  firft  ap-. 
jtearauce  oa  tlie  ftage. 

i  Hence  Mr.  Pope's  couplet,  Eflay  on  Criticifm.  ver.  543, 
"  The  modeft  fan  was  lifted  up  no  more, 
**  And  virgins  fmil'd  at  whit  they  blulh'd  before." 

When 
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When  fighs  and  prayers  their  ladies  cannot  move, 
They  rail,  write  treafon,  and  turn  V^'higs  to  love. 
Nay,  and  I  fear  they  worfe  defigns  advance, 
Tkcre's  a  damn'd  love-trick,  now  brought  o'er  from 

France ; 
We  charm  in  vain,  and  drefs,  and  keep  a  pother, 
Whilft  thofe  falfe  rogues  are  ogling  one  another. 
All  fins  befidcs  admit  feme  expiation; 
But  this  again  ft  our  fex  is  plain  damnation. 
They  join  for  libels  too  thefe  women-haters; 
And,  as  they  club  for  love,  they  club  for  fatires : 
The  beft  on  't  is  they  hurt  not :  for  they  wear 
Stings  in  their  tails,  their  only  venom's  there. 
'Tis  true,  forae  fhot  at  firft  the  ladies  hit, 
^^^^ile  able  markfmen  made,  and  men  of  wit: 
But  now  the  fools  give  fire,  whofe  bounce  is  louder: 
And  yet,  like  mere  train-ban.1s,  they  fiioot  but  powder. 
Libels,  like  plots,  fw eep  all  in  their  firlt  fury; 
Then  dwindle  like  an  ignoramus  jury: 
Thus  age  begins  with  touzing  and  with  tumbling; 
But  grunts,  and  groans,  and  ends  at  lall  In  fumbling. 

XXII. 
PROLOGUE 

TO    THE     UNIVERSITY    OF    OXFORD, 

SPOKEN   BY   M-R.  HART,    AT    THE   ACTING   OF   THS 

SILENT    WOMAN. 

TX7  HAT  Greece,  when  learning  Piourifh'd,  only  knew, 

Athenian  judges,  you  this  day  renew. 
Here  too  are  annual  rites  to  Pallas  done. 
And  here  poetic  prizes  loft  or  won. 

Vol.  XIX.  S  MethLnks 
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Methlnks  I  fee  you,  crown'd  with  olives,  fit. 

And  ftrike  a  facred  horror  from  the  pit. 

A  day  of  doom  is  this  of  your  decree. 

Where  ev'n  the  beft  are  but  by  mercy  free: 

A  day,  which  none  but  Jonfon  durfthavewifh'd  tofee 

Here  they,  who  long  have  knov/n  the  ufeful  ftage. 

Come  to  be  taught  themfelves  to  teach  the  age. 

As  your  commiffioners  our  poets  go. 

To  cultivate  the  virtue  which  you  fow; 

In  your  Lycasum  firft  themfelves  refin'd. 

And  delegated  thence  to  human-kind.- 

But  as  ambaffadors,  when  long  from  home. 

For  new  inftruftions  to  their  princes  come; 

So  poets,  who  your  precepts  have  forgot. 

Return,  and  beg  they  may  be  better  taught : 

Follies  and  faults  elfewhere  by  them  are  Ihown, 

But  by  your  manners  they  correfi:  their  own. 

Th'  illiterate  writer,  emp'ric-like,  applies 

To  minds  difeas'd,  unfafe,  chance,  remedies : 

The  learn 'd  In  fchools,  where  knowledge  firfl:  began. 

Studies  with  care  th' anatomy  of  man; 

Sees  virtue,  vice,  and  paffions,  in  their  caufe. 

And  fame  from  fcience,  not  from  fortune,  draws. 

So  Poetry,  which  is  in  Oxford  made 

An  art,  in  London  only  is  a  trade. 

There  haughty  dunces,  whofe  unlearned  pen 

Could  ne'er  fpell  grammar,  would  be  reading  men. 

Such  build  their  poems  the  Lucretian  way; 

So  many  huddled  atoms  make  a  play ; 

And  if  they  hit  in  order  by  fome  chance. 

They  call  that  nature,  which  is  ignora/»ce. 


To 
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To  fuch  a  fanie  let  mere  town-wits  afpire, 
And  their  gay  nonfcnfc  their  own  cits  admire. 
Our  poet,  could  he  find  forgivenefs  here. 
Would  wifh  it  rather  than  a  plaudit  there. 
He  owns  no  crown  from  thofe  Praetorian  bands. 
But  knows  that  right  is  in  the  fenate's  hands. 
Not  impudent  enough  to  hope  your  praife. 
Low  at  the  Mufes  feet  his  wreath  he  lays. 
And,  where  he  took  it  up,  refigns  his  ba}'s. 
Kings  make  their  poets  whom  themfelves  think  fit. 
But  'tis  your  fufFrage  makes  authentic  wit, 

XXIII, 
EPILOGUE, 

SPOKEN      BY      THE     SAME. 

NO  poor  Dutch  peafant,  wing'd  with  all  his  fear. 
Flies  -with  more  hafte,  when  the  French  arms 
draw  near, 
Tlicn  we  with  our  poetic  train  come  down. 
For  refuge  hither,  from  th'  infeftcd  town : 
Heaven  for  our  fins  this  fummer  has  thought  fit 
To  vifit  us  with  all  the  plagues  of  wit. 
A  French  troop  firft  fwept  all  things  in  its  way; 
But  thofe  hot  Monfieurs  were  too  quick  to  ftay : 
Yet,  to  our  coil,  in  that  fliort  time,  we  find 
They  left  their  itch  of  novelty  behind. 
Th'  Italian  merry-andrews  took  their  place. 
And  quite  debauch'd  the  ftage  with  lewd  grimace : 
Inftead  of  wit,  and  humours,  your  delight 
■\Vas  there  to  fee  two  hobby-horfes  fight ; 

S  2  Stout 
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Stout  Scaramoucha  with  rufh  lance  rode  in. 

And  ran  a  tilt  at  centaur  Arlequin. 

For  love  you  heard  how  amorous  afles  bray'd. 

And  cats  in  gutters  gave  their  ferenade. 

Nature  was  out  of  couatenance,  and  each  day 

Some  new-born  monfter  Ihewn  }ou  for  a  play. 

But  when  all  fail'd,  to  ftrike  the  ftage  quite  dumb, 

Thofe  wicked  engines  call'd  machines  are  come. 

Thunder  and  lightning  now  for  wit  are  play'd. 

And  fliortly  fcenes  in  Lapland  will  ht  laid : 

Art  magic  is  for  poetry  profeft; 

And  cats  and  dogs,  and  each  obfcener  beaft. 

To  which  ^Egyptian  dotards  once  did  bow. 

Upon  our  Englifh  ftage  are  worfiiip'd  now. 

Witchcraft  reigns  there,  and  raifes  to  renown 

Macbeth  and  Simon  Magus  of  the  town, 

Fletcher's  defpis'd,  your  Jonfon's  out  of  falhion. 

And  Wit  the  only  drug  in  all  the  nation. 

In  this  low  ebb  our  wares  to  you  are  fhown ; 

By  you  thofe  ftaple  authors  worth  is  known  j 

For  wit's  a  manufadlure  of  your  own. 

When  you,  who  only  can,  their  fcenes  have  prais'd. 

We'll  boldly  back,  and  fay,  the  price  is  rais'd. 

XXIV. 
EPILOGUE, 

ePOKEN  AT  OXFORD,  BY  MRS.  MARSHALL, 

£~\  FT  has  our  poet  wifh'd,  this  happy  feat 
^■^  Might  prove  his  fading  Mufe's  laft  retreat: 
I  wonder'd  at  his  wifh,  but  now  I  find 
He  fought  for  quiet,  and  content  of  mind  j 


} 
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Which  noifeful  towns  and  courts  can  never  know. 
And  only  in  the  (hades  like  laurels  grow. 
Youth,  ere  it  fees  the  world,  here  Undies  reft. 
And  age  returning  thence  concludes  it  beft» 
What  wonder  if  we  court  that  happinefs 
Yearly  to  fhare,  which  hourly  you  poflefs. 
Teaching  ev'n  you,  while  the  vext  world  we  fhow^ 
Your  peace  to  value  more,  and  better  know? 
*Tis  all  we  can  return  for  favours  paft, 
Whofe  holy  memory  fhall  ever  laft. 
For  patronage  from  him  whofe  care  prefides 
O'er  every  noble  art,  and  every  fcience  guides : 
Bathurft,  a  name  the  leam'd  with  reverence  know. 
And  fcarcely  more  to  his  own  Virgil  owe; 
Whofe  age  enjoys  but  what  his  youth  deferv'd. 
To  rule  thofe  Mufes  whom  before  he  ferv'd. 
His  learning,  and  untainted  manners  too. 
We  find,  Athenians,  are  deriv'd  to  you ; 
Such  ancient  hofpitality  there  refts 
In  yours,  as  dwelt  in  the  firft  Grecian  breafts, 
\\Tiofe  kindnefs  was  religion  to  their  guefts. 
Such  moiefty  did  to  our  fex  appear. 
As,  had  there  been  no  laws,  we  need  not  fear. 
Since  each  of  you  was  our  proteclor  here. 
Converfe  fo  chaUe,  and  fo  ftridl  virtue  fhown. 
As  might  Apollo  with  the  Mufes  own. 
Till  our  return,  we  muft  defpair  to  find 
Judges  fo  juft,  fo  knowing,  and  fo  kind* 
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XXV. 
PROLOGUE 

TO    THE    UNIVERSITY    OF    OXFORD. 

T%ISCORD,  and  plots,  which  have  undone  our  age, 

■*-'^  With  the  fame  ruin  have  o'erwhelm'd  the  ftage. 

Out  houfe  has  fuffer'd  in  the  common  woe. 

We  have  been  troubled  w  ith  Scotch  rebels  too. 

Our  brethren  are  from  Thames  to  Tweed  departed. 

And  of  our  filters,  all  the  kinder-hearted. 

To  Edinburgh  gone,  or  coach'd,  or  carted. 

With  bonny  bluecap  there  they  aft  all  night 

For  Scotch  half-crown,  in  Engliih  three-pence  hight. 

One  nymph,  to  whom  fat  Sir  John  FalftafF's  lean. 

There  with  her  fmgle  perfon  fills  the  fcene. 

Another,  with  long  ufe  and  age  decay'd, 

Div'd  here  old  woman,  and  rofe  there  a  maid^ 

Our  trufty  door-keepers  of  former  time 

There  flrut  and  fwagger  in  heroic  rhj'me. 

Tack  but  a  copper-lace  to  drugget  fuit. 

And  there's  a  hero  made  without  difpute: 

And  that,  which  was  a  capon's  tail  before. 

Becomes  a  plume  for  Indian  emperor. 

But  all  his  fubjefts,  to  exprefs  the  care 

Of  imitation,  go,  like  Indians,  bare: 

Lac'd  linen  there  would  be  a  dangerous  thing;  T 

It  might  perhaps  a  new  rebellion  bring ;  > 

The  Scot,  who  wore  it,  would  be  chofen  king.        J 

But  why  Ihould  I  thefe  renegades  defcribe. 

When  }0u  yourfelves  have  feen  a  lewder  tribe? 

■",  .  ,'      .■  ^v  ■  Teasruc 
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Tcague  has  been  here,  and,  to  this  learned  pit. 
With  Irifh  aftion  flander'd  Englifh  wit: 
You  ha^  e  beheld  fuch  barbarous  Macs  appear, 
«As  merited  a  fecond  maffacre: 
i>uch  as,  like  Cain,  ucre  branded  with  difgrace. 
And  had  their  country  ftamp'd  upon  their  face. 
When  ftrolers  durft  prefume  to  pick  your  purfe. 
We  humbly  thought  our  broken  troop  not  worfe. 
How  ill  foe'er  our  action  may  defer\e. 
Oxfords  a  place  u  here  wit  can  never  ftarve. 

XXVI. 
PROLOGUE 

TO    THE     UNIVERSITY    OF    OXFORP. 

^T*HOUGH  aftors  cannot  much  of  learning  boaft. 

Of  all  who  want  it,  we  admire  it  moft: 
W'e  love  the  praifcs  of  a  learned  pit. 
As  we  remotely  are  ally'd  to  w  it. 
We  fpeak  our  poets'  wit ;  and  trade  in  ore. 
Like  thofe,  w  ho  touch  upon  the  golden  (bore : 
Betwixt  our  judges  can  diftinclion  make, 
Difcem  how  much,  and  why,  our  pcems  take: 
Mark  if  the  fools,  or  men  of  fenfe,  rejoice ; 
WTiether  th'  applaufe  be  only  found  or  voice. 
Whea  our  fop  gallants,  or  our  city  folly. 
Clap  over-loud,  it  makes  us  melancholy : 
We  doubt  that  fcene  which  dees  their  wonder  raife. 
And,  for  their  ignorance,  contemn  their  praife. 
Judge  then,  if  we  who  acl,  and  they  who  write, 
Should  not  be  proud  of  giving  you  delight. 

S  4  London 
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London  likes  grofsly ;  but  this  nicer  pit 

Examines,  fathoms  all  the  depths  of  wit; 

The  ready  finger  lays  on  every  blot ; 

Knows  what  fhould  juftly  pleafe,  and  what  fhould  not* 

Nature  herfelf  lies  open  to  your  view ; 

You  judge  by  her,  what  draught  of  her  is  true. 

Where  outlines  falfe,  and  colours  feem  too  faint. 

Where  bunglers  dawb,  and  where  true  poets  paint, . 

But,  by  the  facred  genius  of  this  place. 

By  every  Mufe,  by  each  domeftic  grace,. 

Be  kind  to  wit,  which  but  endeavours  well. 

And,  where  you  judge,  prefumes  not  to  excel. 

Our  poets  hither  for  adoption  ccrae, 

As  nations  fued  to  be  made  free  of  Rome : 

Not  in  the  fufFragating  tribes  to  ftand. 

But  in  your  utmoft,  laft,  provincial  band. 

If  his  ambition  may  thofe  hopes  purfue. 

Who  with  religion  loves  your  arts  and  you, 

Oxford  to  him  a  dearer  name  fhall  be. 

Than  his  own  mother  univerfity. 

Thebes  did  his  green,  unknowing,  youth  engage i 

He  choofes  Athens  in  his  riper  age. 

XXVIL 
EPILOGUE 

TO     CONSTANTINE     THE     GREAT,. 

[By  Mr.  N.  Lee,  1683.] 
/^  U  R  hero's  happy  in  the  play's  conclufion ; 
The  holy  rogue  at  laft  has  met  confufion : 
..  Though  Arius  all  along  appear'd  a  faint. 

The  laft  act  Ihew'd  him  a  true  Proteitant. 

Eufebius^ 
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Eufeblus  (for  you  know  I  read  Greek  authors) 
Reports,  that,  after  all  thefe  plots  and  (laughters. 
The  court  of  Conftantine  was  full  of  glory. 
And  every  Trimmer  turn'd  addrefling  Tor}'. 
They  follow'd  him  in  herds  as  they  were  mad: 
When  Claufe  was  king,  then  all  the  world  was  glad, 
Whigs  kept  the  places  they  poffeft  before. 
And  moft  were  in  a  way  of  getting  more ; 
Which  was  as  much  as  faying.  Gentlemen, 
Here's  power  and  money  to  be  rogues  again. 
Indeed,  there  were  a  fort  of  peaking  tools, 
{Some  call  them  modeft,  but  I  call  them  fools) 
Men  much  more  loyal,  though  not  half  fo  loud; 
But  thefe  poor  de\  ils  were  caft  behind  the  crowd. 
For  bold  knaves  thrive  without  one  grain  of  fenfe, 
But  good  men  ftar\e  for  want  of  impudence. 
Eefides  all  thefe,  there  were  a  fort  of  wights, 
I  think  my  author  calls  them  Teckelites, 
Such  hearty  rogues  againft  the  king  and  laws. 
They  favour'd  ev'n  a  foreign  rebel's  caufe. 
When  their  own  damn'd  deiign  was  quafh'd  and  aw'd. 
At  lead,  they  gave  it  their  good  word  abroad. 
As  many  a  man,  who,  for  a  quiet  life. 
Breeds  out  his  baftard,  not  to  nofe  his  wife; 
Thus  o'er  their  darling  plot  thefe  Trimmers  crj'; 
And  though  they  cannot  keep  it  in  their  eye. 
They  bind  it  prentice  to  Count  Teckeley. 
They  believe  not  the  laft  plot ;  may  I  be  curft. 
If  I  believe  they  e'er  believ'd  the  firll. 

No 
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No  wonder  their  own  plot  no  plot  they  think;: 

The  man,  that  makes  it,  never  fmells  the  ftink. 

And  now  it  comes  into  my  head,  I'll  tell 

Why  thefe  damn'd  Trimmers  lov'd  the  Turks  fo  welL 

Th'  original  Trimmer,  though  a  friend  to  no  man. 

Yet  in  his  heart  ador'd  a  pretty  woman ; 

He  knew  that  Mahomet  laid  up  for  ever 

Kind  black-ey'd  rogues,  for  every  true  believer; 

And,  which  was  more  than  mortal  man  e'er  tafted. 

One  pleafure  that  for  threefcore  twelvemonths  lafted: 

To  turn  for  this,  may  furely  be  forgiven: 

Who'd  not  be  circumcis'd  for  fuch  a  heaven? 

xx^aii. 

PROLOGUE 

To   THE   disappointment:    or,    the    MOTHEH, 

IN    FASHION. 

[By  Mr.  Southerne,  1684.] 

Spoken  by  Mr.   Betterton. 

TjrOW  comes  it,  gentlemen,  that  now  a-days. 
When  all  of  you  fo  fhrewdly  judge  of  plays. 
Our  poets  tax  you  ftill  with  want  of  fenfe  ? 
All  prologues  treat  you  at  your  own  expence. 
Sharp  citizens  a  wifer  way  can  go; 
They  make  you  fools,  but  never  call  you  fo. 
They,  in  good-manners,  feldom  make  a  flip. 
But  treat  a  common  whore  with  ladyfhip: 
Bat  here  each  faucy  wit  at  random  writes. 
And  ufes  ladies  as  he  ufes  knights. 

Our 
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Our  author,  young  and  grateful  in  his  nature. 

Vows,  that  from  him  no  nymph  deferves  a  fatirc : 

Kor  will  he  ever  draw— I  mean  his  rhyme— 

Againft  the  fweet  partaker  of  his  crime. 

Nor  is  he  yet  fo  bold  an  undertaker. 

To  call  men  fools;  'tis  railing  at  their  Maker, 

Ecfides,  he  fears  to  fplit  upon  that  fhelf ; 

He  's  young  enough  to  be  a  fop  himfelf : 

And,  if  his  praife  can  bring  you  all  a-bed. 

He  fwears  fuch  hopeful  youth  no  nation  ever  bred. 

Your  nurfes,  we  prefume,  in  futh  a  cafe. 
Your  father  chofe,  becaufe  he  lik'd  the  face ; 
And,  often,  they  fupply'd  your  mother's  place. 
The  dry  nurfe  was  your  mother's  ancient  maid, 
^\'ho  knew  fome  former  flip  (he  ne'er  betray'd. 
Betwixt  them  both,  for  milk  and  fugar-candy. 
Your  fucking-bottles  were  well  ftor'd  with  brandy. 
Your  father,  to  initiate  your  difcourfe. 
Meant  to  have  taught  you  firft  to  fwear  and  curfe. 
But  was  prevented  by  each  careful  nurfe. 
For,  lea\ing  dad  and  mam,  as  names  too  common. 
They  taught  you  certain  parts  of  man  and  woman. 
I  pa&  your  fchools ;  for  there  when  firft  you  came. 
You  would  be  fure  to  learn  the  Latin  name. 
In  colleges  you  fcornd  the  art  of  thinking. 
But  learn 'd  all  moods  and  figures  of  good  drinking: 
Thence  come  to  town,  you  praftife  play,  to  know 
The  virtues  of  the  high  dice,  and  the  low. 
Each  thinks  himfelf  a  fharper  moft  profound : 
.He  cheats  by  pences  is  cheated  by  the  pound. 

With 
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With  thefe  perfeftions,  and  what  elfe  he  gleans,       i 
The  fpark  fets  up  for  love  behind  our  fcenes ;  t 

Hot  in  purfuit  ofprinceffes  and  queens,  J 

There,  if  they  know  their  man,  with  cunning  carriage^ 
Twenty  to  one  but  it  concludes  in  marriage. 
He  hires  fome  homely  room,  love's  fruits  to  gather,. 
And  garret-high  rebels  againft  his  father : 

But  he  once  dead 

Brings  her  in  triumph,  with  her-  portion,  down, 
A  toilet,  dreffing-box,  and  half  a  crown. 
Some  marry  firft,  and  then  they  fair  to  fcowering^. 
Which  is,  refining  marriage  into  whoring. 
Our  women  batten  well  on  their  good-nature; 
All  they  can  rap  and  rend  for  the  dear  creature. 
But  wliile  abroad  fo  liberal  the  dolt  is. 
Poor  fpoufe  at  home  as  ragged  as  a  colt  is. 
Laft,  fome  there  are,  who  take  their  firft  degrees 
Of  lewdnefs  in  our  middle  galleries. 
The  doughty  bullies  enter  bloody  drunk. 
Invade  and  grubble  one  another's  punk: 
They  caterwaul,  and  make  a  difmal  rout, 
Callfons  of  whores,  and  ftrike,  but  ne'er  lug  outr- 
Thus  while  for  paltry  punk  they  roar  and  ftickle,. 
They  make  it  bawdier  than  a  conventicle.. 
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XXIX. 
PROLOGUE 

TO    THE    KING    AND   (^UEEN*,    UPON  THE    UNIOH 
OF    THE    TWO    COMPANIES    IN    1 686. 

SINCE  faftion  ebbs,  and  rogues  grow  out  of  falhion. 
Their  penny-fcribes  take  care  t'  inform  the  nation. 
How  well  men  thrive  in  this  or  that  plantation: 

How  Penfylvania's  air  agrees  with  Quakers, 

And  Carolina's  with  Aflociators : 

Both  e\  'n  too  good  for  madmen  and  for  traitors. 

Truth  is,  our  land  with  faints  is  fo  run  o'er. 

And  every  age  produces  fuch  a  ftore. 

That  now  there  s  need  of  two  New-Englands  raort. 

What's  this,  you'll  fay,  to  us  and  our  vocation? 
Only  thus  much,  that  we  have  left  our  ftation. 
And  made  this  theatre  our  new  plantation. 

The  factious  natives  never  could  agree ; 
But  aiming,  as  they  call'd  it,  to  be  free, 
Thofe  pby-houfe  Whigs  fet  up  for  property. 

Some  fay,  they  no  obedience  paid  of  late; 
But  would  new  fears  and  jealoufies  create ; 
Till  topfy-turvy  they  had  tura'd  the  ftate. 

Plain  fenfe,  without  the  talent  of  foretelling. 

Might  guefs   'twould  end  in  downright  knocks   and 

quelling : 
for  feldom  comes  there  better  of  rebelling. 

♦  At  the  opening  of  their  Theatre,  i6Sj. 

When 
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When  men  will,  needlefsly,  their  freedom  barter 
For  lawlefs  power,  fometimes  they  catch  a  Tartar; 
There 's  a  damned  word  that  rhymes  to  this,  call'd 
Charter. 

Eut,  fince  the  victory  with  us  remains. 
You  fhall  be  call'd  to  tweh'e  in  all  our  £ains : 
If  you'll  not  think  us  faucy  for  our  pains. 

Old  men  fhall  have  good  old  plays  to  delight  them : 
And  you,  fair  ladies  and  gallants,  that  flight  them. 
We'll  treat  with  good  new  plays  ;  if  pur  new  wits  can 
write  them. 

We'll  take  no  blundering  verfe,  no  fuftian  tumor. 
No  dribbling  love,  from  this  or  that  prefumer; 
No  dull  fat  fool  fhamm'd  on  the  ftage  for  humour. 

For,  faith,  fome  of  them  fuch  vile  fluff  have  made. 
As  none  but  fools  or  fairies  ever  play'd ; 
But  'twas,  as  Ihopmen  fay,  to  force  a  trade. 

We  've  given  you  Tragedies,  all  fenfe  defying. 
And  fmging  men,  in  woful  metre  dying; 
This  'tis  when  heavy  lubbers  will  be  flying. 

All  thefe  difafters  we  well  hope  to  weather; 
We  bring  you  none  of  our  old  lumber  hither : 
Whig  poets  and  Whig  flieriffs  may  hang  together* 
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XXX. 

EPILOGIJE  ON  THE  SAME  OCCASION. 

*VT  EVV  minifters,  when  firft  they  get  in  place, 

Muft  have  a  care  to  pleafe;  and  that's  our  cafe: 
Some  law  s  for  public  welfare  we  defign. 
If  you,  the  power  fuprerae,  will  pleafe  to  join : 
There  are  a  fort  of  prattlers  in  the  pit. 
Who  either  ha-,  e,  or  who  pretend  to  wit : 
Thefe  noify  firs  fo  loud  their  parts  rehearfe. 
That  oft  the  play  is  filenc'd  by  the  farce. 
Let  fuch  be  dumb,  this  penalty  to  ihun. 
Each  to  be  thought  my  lady's  eldeft  fon. 
Eut  flay:  methinks  fome  vizard  mafk  I  fee, 
Caft  out  her  lure  from  the  mid  galler}- : 
About  her  all  the  fluttering  fparks  are  rang'd ; 
The  noife  continues  though  the  fcene  is  chang'd  : 
Kow  growling,  fputtering,  wauling,  fuch  a  clutter, 
'Tis  jull  like  pufs  defendant  in  a  gutter: 
Pine  love,  no  doubt;  but  ere  two  days  are  o'er  }C. 
The  furgeon  will  be  told  a  woful  ilor}'. 
Let  vizard  mafk  her  naked  face  expofe. 
On  pain  of  being  thought  to  want  a  nofe : 
Then  for  your  lacqueys,  and  your  train  befide. 
By  whate'er  name  or  title  dignify'd. 
They  roar  fo  loud,  you'd  think  behind  the  flairs 
Tom  Dove,  and  all  the  brotherhood  of  bears: 
They  're  grown  a  nuifance,  beyond  all  difaflers ; 
"VVe  've  none  fo  great  but  their  unpaying  mailers. 

We 
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We  beg  you,  firs,  to  beg  your  men,  that  they 
Would  pleafe  to  give  you  leave  to  hear  the  play. 
Next  in  the  play-houfe  fpare  your  precious  lives ; 
Think,  like  good  chriftians,  on  your  beams  and  wives^ 
Think  on  your  fouls ;  but  by  your  lugging  forth. 
It  feems  you  know  how  little  they  are  worth. 
If  none  of  thefe  will  move  the  warlike  mind. 
Think  on  the  helplefs  whore  you  leave  behind. 
We  beg  you,  laft,  our  fcene-room  to  forbear. 
And  leave  our  goods  and  chattels  to  our  care. 
Alas !  our  women  are  but  walhy  toys. 
And  wholly  taJcen  up  in  ftage  employs  : 
Poor  willing  tits  they  are :  but  yet  I  doubt 
This  double  duty  foon  will  wear  them  out. 
Then  you  are  watch'd  befides  with  jealous  care; 
What  if  my  lady's  page  {hould  find  you  therei 
My  lady  knows  t'  a  tittle  what  there's  in  ye; 
No  paffing  your  gilt  fhUling  for  a  guinea. 
Thus,  gentlemen,  we  have  fumm'd  up  in  fliort 
Our  grievances,  from  countr}',  town,  and  court: 
Which  humbly  we  fubmit  to  your  good  pleafure; 
But  firll  vote  money,  then  redrefs  at  leifure, 

XXXI. 
PROLOGUE 

TO     THE     PRINCESS     OF     CLEVES. 

[By  Mr.  N.  Lee,  1689.] 

LADIES!   (I  hope  there's  none  behind  to  hear) 
I  long  to  whifper  fomething  in  your  ear : 
A  fecret,  which  does  much  my  mind  perplex: 
There's  treafon  in  the  play  againll  our  fex, 

A  man 
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A  manthat  's  falfe  to  love,  that  vows  and  cheats. 
And  kiifes^vcry  living  thing  he  meets. 
A  rogue  in  mode,  I  dare  not  fpeak  too  broad. 
One  that  does  fomething  to  the  very  bawd. 
Out  on  him,  traitor,  for  a  filthy  bead  ; 
Nay,  and  he's  like  the  pack  of  all  the  reft. 
None  of  them  ftick  at  mark;  they  all  deceive. 
Some  Jew  has  chang'd  the  text,  I  half  believe; 
There  Adam  cozen 'd  our  poor  grandame  Eve. 
To  hide  their  faults,  they  rap  out  oaths,  and  tear: 
Kow,  though  we  l}e,  we  're  too  well-!)red  to  fv\ car. 
So  we  compound  for  half  the  fm  we  owe, 
Eut  men  are  dipt  for  foul  and  body  too; 
And,  when  found  out, excufethemfelves.poxcant  them. 
With  Latin  ftuff,  "  Perjuria  ridet  Amantum." 
Im  not  book-Ieam'd,  to  know  that  word  in  vogue. 
But  I  fufpeft  'tis  Latin  for  a  rogue. 
I'm  fute,  I  never  heard  that  fcritch-owl  hollow 'd 
In  my  poor  ears,  but  feparation  foUow'd. 
How  can  fuch  perjur'd  villains  e'er  be  faved? 
Achitophel  's  not  half  fo  falfe  to  David. 
With  vows  and  foft  expreffions  to  allure. 
They  Hand,  like  foremen  of  a  fhop,  demure: 
No  fooner  out  of  fight,  but  they  are  gadding. 
And  for  the  next  new  face  ride  out  a-padding. 
Yet,  by  their  favour,  when  they  have  been  kiffing. 
We  can  perceive  the  ready  money  miffing. 
Well!  we  may  rail;  but  'tis  as  good  ev'n  wink; 
Something  we  find,  and  fomething  they  will  fink. 
Vol.  XIX.  T  But 
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But  fince  they  're  at  renouncing,  'tis  our  parts. 

To  trump  their  diamonds,  as  they  trump  our  hearts. 


XXXII. 

EPILOGUE   TO   THE   SAME. 

A   Qualm  of  confcience  brings  me  back  again, 
•^^  To  make  amends  to  you  befpatter'd  men. 
We  women  love  like  cats,  that  hide  their  joys^ 
By  growling,  fqualling,  and  a  hideous  noife. 
I  rail'd  at  wild  young  fparks;  but,  without  lying.. 
Never  was  man  worfe  thought  en  for  high-flying. 
The  prodigal  of  love  gives  each  her  part. 
And  fquandering  fhows,  at  leaft,  a  noble  heart. 
I've  heard  of  men,  who,  in  fome  lev/d  lampoon. 
Have  bird  a  friend,  to  make  their  valour  known. 
That  accufation  ftraight  this  queftion  brings; 
What  is  the  man  that  does  fuch  naughty  things? 
The  fpaniel  lover,  like  a  fneaking  fop. 
Lies  at  our  feet :  he's  fcarce  worth  taking  up, 
'Tis  true,  fuch  heroes  in  a  play  go  far; 
But  chamber-praftice  is  not  like  the  bar. 
When  men  fuch  vile,  fuch  faint,  petitions  make. 
We  fear  to  give,  becaufe  they  fear  to  take; 
Since  modefl:y  's  the  virtue  of  our  kind. 
Pray  let  it  be  to  our  own  fex  confin'd. 
When  men  ufurp  it  from  the  female  nation, 
'Tis  but  a  work  of  fupererogation  — 
We  fhew'd  a  princefs  in  the  play,  'tis  true. 
Who  gave  her  Csefar  more  than  all  his  due; 

Tola 
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Told  her  own  faults :  but  I  fhould  much  abhor 
To  choofe  a  hufband  for  my  confcflbr. 
You  fee  what  fate  follow'd  the  faint-lLke  fool. 
For  telling  tales  from  out  the  nuptial  fchool. 

Our  play  a  merry  comedy  had  prov'd. 
Had  (he  confefs'd  fo  much  to  him  fhe  lov'd. 
True  Prcfb}terian  wives  the  means  would  trj'; 
But  damnd  confefTmg  is  fiat  Poper}'. 


xxxm. 

PROLOGUE  TO  THE  WIDOW  RANTER. 

[By  Mrs,  Behn,  169a] 

T_JEAVEN  fave  you,  gallants,  and  this  hopeful  age; 

Ye  're  welcome  to  the  downfall  of  the  ftage: 
The  fools  have  labour'd  long  in  their  vocation; 
And  vice,  the  manufaflure  of  the  nation, 
O'erftocks  the  town  fa  much,  and  thrives  fo  well. 
That  fops  and  knaves  grow  drugs,  and  will  not  fell. 
In  vain  our  wares  on  theatres  are  Ihown, 
When  each  has  a  plantation  of  his  own. 
His  caufe  ne'er  fails ;  for  whatfoe'er  he  fpendi. 
There  's  ftill  God's  plenty  for  himfelf  and  friends. 
Should  men  be  rated  by  poetic  rules. 
Lord !  V.  hat  a  poll  would  there  be  rais'd  from  fools ! 
Mean  time  poor  wit  prohibited  muft  lie. 
As  if  'twere  made  fome  French  commodity. 

T  z  Fools 
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Fools  you  will  have,  and  rals'd  at  vaft  expence; 

And  yet,  as  foon  as  feen,  they  give  offence. 

Time  was,  when  none  would  cry.  That  oaf  was  me; 

But  now  you  ftrive  about  your  pedigree. 

Bauble  and  cap  no  fooner  are  thrown  down. 

But  there's  a  mufs  of  more  than  half  the  town. 

Each  one  will  challenge  a  child  s  part  at  leaft  j 

A  fign  the  family  is  well  increas'd. 

Of  foreign  cattle  there's  no  longer  need. 

When  we're  fupply'd  fo  faft  with  Englifti  breed. 

Well !  flouriih,  countrymen,  drink,  fwear,  and  roar; 

Let  every  free-born  fubjeft  keep  his  whore. 

And  wandering  in  the  wildemefs  about. 

At  end  of  forty  years  not  wear  her  out. 

But  when  you  fee  thefe  piftures,  let  none  dare 

To  own  beyond  a  limb  or  fmgle  (hare : 

For  where  the  punk  is  common,  he  's  a  fot. 

Who  needs  will  father  what  the  parilh  got. 

XXXIV. 
PROLOGUE 

TO    ARVIRAGUS    AND    PHILICIA    REVIVED. 

[By  LoDowiCK  Carlell,  Efq.] 

Spoken  by  Mr.  Hart. 

"^XTITH  fickly  aftors  and  an  old  houfe  too, 

~  ^  We're  match'd  with  glorious  theatres  and  new. 
And  with  our  alehoufe  fcenes,  and  cloaths  bare  worn. 
Can  neither  raife  old  plays,  nor  new  adorn. 

If 
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If  all  thefe  ills  could  not  undo  us  quite, 

A  bride  French  troop  is  grown  your  dear  delight; 

"Who  with  broad  bloody  bills  call  you  c:tch  day. 

To  laugh  and  break  your  buttons  at  their  play; 

Or  fee  fome  ferious  piece,  which  we  prefume 

Is  fallen  from  fome  incomparable  plume; 

And  therefore,  Meflieurs,  if  )"ou'll  do  us  grace^ 

Send  lacquies  early  to  preferve  your  place. 

We  dare  not  on  your  privilege  intrench. 

Or  aflc  you  uhy  )e  like  them?  they  are  French. 

Therefore  fome  go  with  courtefy  exceeding, 

Neither  to  hear  nor  fee,  but  fhew  their  breeding : 

Each  lady  ftri\ing  to  out-laugh  the  reft; 

To  make  it  feem  they  underftood  the  jeft. 

Their  countr>'men  come  in,  and  nothing  pay. 

To  teach  us  Englifh  where  to  clap  the  play: 

Civil,  egad!  our  hofpitable  land 

Bears  all  the  charge,  for  them  to  underftand : 

Mean  time  we  languifli,  and  negleded  lie. 

Like  wives,  while  you  keep  better  company; 

And  wifli  for  your  own  fakes,  without  a  fatire. 

You'd  lefs  good  breeding,  or  had  more  good -nature. 


PROLOGUE 
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XXXV. 
PROLOGUE   TO   THE    PROPHETESS. 

By  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 

Revived  by  Mr.  DRY  DEN. 

Spoken  by  Mr.  BETTERTON. 

*¥T[  TH  AT  Noftradame,  with  all  his  art,  can  guefs 

'  »     The  fate  of  our  approaching  Prophetefs? 
A  play,  which,  like  a  perfpeclive  fef  right, 
Prefents  our  vaft  expences  clofe  to  fight; 
But  turn  the  tube,  and  there  we  fadly  view 
Our  diftant  gains;  and  thofe  uncertain  too: 
A  fweeping  tax,  which  on  ourfelves  we  raife. 
And  all,  like  you,  in  hopes  of  better  days. 
When  will  our  lofles  warn  us  to  be  wife? 
Our  wealth  decreafes,  and  our  charges  rife. 
Money,  the  fweet  allurer  of  our  hopes. 
Ebbs  out  in  oceans,  and  comes  in  by  drops. 
We  raife  new  objeds  to  provoke  delight; 
But  you  grow  fated,  ere  the  fecond  fight. 
Falfe  men,  ev"n  fo  you  ferve  your  miftrefi!es: 
They  rife  three  ftories  in  their  towering  drefs; 
And,  after  all,  you  love  not  long  enough 
To  pay  the  rigging,  ere  you  leave  them  off. 
Never  content  with  what  you  had  before. 
But  true  to  change,  and  Englifhmen  all  o'er.. 
Now  honour  calls  you  hence ;  and  all  your  care 
Is  to  provide  the  horrid  pomp  of  war. 

In 
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In  plume  and  fcarf,  jack-boots,  and  Bilboa  blade. 
Your  fiber  goes,  that  lliould  fupport  our  trade. 
Go,  unkind  heroes,  leave  our  ftage  to  mourn; 
Till  rich  from  vanquiflid  rebels  you  return; 
And  the  fat  fpoils  of  Teague  in  triumph  draw. 
His  firkin-butter,  and  his  ufquebaugh. 
Go,  conquerors  of  your  male  and  female  foes; 
Men  without  hearts,  and  women  without  hole. 
Each  bring  his  love  a  Bogland  captive  home; 
Such  proper  pages  will  long  trains  become; 
With  copper  collars,  and  with  brawny  backs, 
Qiiite  to  put  dov.n  the  fafhion  of  our  blacks. 
1  hen  fnall  the  pious  Mufes  pay  their  vows. 
And  fumifh  all  their  laurels  for  }  our  brows ; 
Their  tuneful  voice  fhall  raife  for  your  delights; 
We  want  not  poets  fit  to  ling  your  flights. 
But  you,  bright  beauties,  for  whofe  only  fake 
Thofe  doughty  knights  fuch  dangers  undertake. 
When  they  with  happy  gales  are  gone  away,  •\ 

With  your  propitious  prefcnce  grace  our  play ; 
And  with  a  f.gh  their  empty  feats  furve}- : 
Then  think,  on  that  bare  bench  my  fervant  fat; 
I  fee  him  ogle  ftill,  and  hear  him  chat; 
Selling  facerious  bargains,  and  propounding 
That  witty  recreation,  call'd  dum-founding. 
Their  lofs  with  patience  we  will  tr)'  to  bear; 
And  would  do  more,  to  fee  you  often  here  : 
That  our  dead  ftage,  reviv'd  by  your  fair  eyes. 
Under  a  female  regency  may  rife. 

T  4  PROLOGUE 
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XXXVI. 
PROLOGUE  TO  THE  MISTAKES. 

Enter  Mr.  Bright. 
ENTLEMEN,  we  muft  beg  your  pardon;  here's 


G 


no  Prologue  to  be  had  to-day;  our  new  play  is 
like  to  come  on,  without  a  frontifpiece ;  as  bald  as  ona 
of  you  young  beaux,  without  your  periwig.  I  left  our 
young  poet,  fniveling  and  fobbing  behind  the  fceaes> 
and  curling  fomebody  that  has  deceived  him. 
E?2ter  Mr.  Bow  en. 
Hold  your  prating  to  the  audience :  here's  honeft  Mr. 
Williams,  juft  come  in,  half  mellow,  from  the  Rofe^ 
Tavern.  He  fwears  he  is  infpired  with  claret,  and 
will  come  on,  and  that  extempore  too,  either  with  a 
prologue  of  his  own,  or  fomething  like  one:  O  here  he 
comes  to  his  trial,  at  all  adventures;  for  my  part,  I 
wilh  him  a  good  deliverance. 

\_Exeunt  Mr^  Bright  and  Mr,  Bowen* 
Enter  Mr,  Williams., 
Save  ye  firs,  fave  ye!  I  am  in  a  hopeful  way, 
J  fliould  fpeak  fomething,  in  rhyme,  now,  for  the 

play: 
But  the  dMce  take  me,  if  I  know  what  to  fay. 
Ill  ftick  to  my  friend  the  author,  that  I  can  tell  ye. 
To  the  laft  drop  of  claret,  in  my  belly. 
So  far  I'm  fure  'tis  rhyme-— that  needs  no  granting: 
And,  if  my  verfes  feet  Humble -you  fee  my  own  are 
wanting. 

Our 
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Our  young  poet  has  brought  a  piece  of  work,  ^ 

In  which,  though  much  of  art  there  does  not  lurk,     I 
It  may  hold  out  three  days — and  that's  as  long  as  I 
Corke.  ^ 

But,  for  this  play — (which  till  I  have  done, we  (hownot) 
What  nuiy  be  its  fortune — by  the  Lord — I  know  not. 
This  I  dare  fwear,  no  malice  here  is  writ : 
*Tis  innocent  of  all  things— ev'n  of  wit. 
He's  no  high-flyer — he  makes  no  (ky-rockets. 
His  fquibs  are  only  leveld  at  your  pockets. 
And  if  his  crackers  light  among  your  pelf. 
You  are  blown  up;  if  not,  then  he's  blown  uphimfelf. 
By  this  time,  I'm  fomething  recover 'd  of  my  flufter'd 

madnefs : 
And  now,  a  word  or  two  in  fober  fadnefs. 
Ours  is  a  common  play ;  and  you  pay  down 
A  common  harlot's  price— juft  half  a  crown. 
You'll  fay,  I  play  the  pimp,  on  my  friend's  fcore; 
But,  fmce  'tis  for  a  friend,  your  gibes  give  o'er 
For  many  a  mother  has  done  that  before. 
How's  this,  you  cry?  an  aftor  write?— we  know  itj 
But  Shakefpeare  was  an  aftor,  and  a  poet.. 

Has  not  great  Jonfon's  learning,  often  fail'd? 
But  Shakefpeare's  greater  genius  ftill  prevail'd. 

Have  not  fome  writing  aftors,  in  this  age 

Deferv'd  and  found  fuccefs  upon  the  ftage? 

To  tell  the  truth,  when  our  old  wits  are  tir'd. 

Not  one  of  us  but  means  to  be  infpir'd. 

Let  your  kind  prefence  grace  our  homely  cheer; 

Peace  and  the  butt,  is  all  our  bufmefs  here; 

So  much  for  that  j— and  the  devil  take  fmall  beer. 

*  EPILOGUE" 
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XXXVII. 

EPILOGUE    TO    HENRY    II. 

[By  Mr.  Mountfort,  1693.] 

Spoken  by  Mrs.  Bracegirdle, 

THUS  you  the  fad  cataftrophe  havefeen, 
Occafion'd  by  a  rniftrefs  and  a  queen. 
Queen  Eleanor  the  proud  was  French,  they  fay  ; 
But  Englifh  manufafture  got  the  day. 
Jane  CliiTord  was  her  name,  as  books  aver : 
Fair  Rofamond  was  but  her  Norn  de  guerre. 
Now  tell  me,  gallants,  would  you  lead  your  life 
With  fuch  a  miftrefs,  cr  with  fuch  a  wife  ? 
If  one  mufl  be  your  choice,  which  d'ye  approve^ 
The  curtain  le(fLure,  or  the  curtain  love  ? 
Would  ye  be  godly  with  perpetual  ftrife. 
Still  drudging  on  with  homely  Joan  your  wife : 
Or  take  your  pleafure  in  a  wicked  way. 
Like  honeft  whoring  Harry  in  the  play  ? 
I  guefs  your  minds :  the  miftrefs  would  be  taken. 
And  naufeous  matrimony  fent  a  packing. 
The  devil's  in  you  all;  mankind's  a  rogue; 
You  love  the  bride,  but  you  deteft  the  clog. 
After  a  year,  poor  fpoufe  is  left  i'  th'  lurch. 
And  you,  like  Haynes,  return  to  mother-church. 
Or,  if  the  name  of  Church  comes  crofs  your  mind. 
Chapels  of  eafe  behind  our  fcenes  you  find. 
The  playhoufe  is  a  kind  of  market-place ; 
One  chaffers  for  a  voice^  another  for  a  face ; 

Nay, 
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Nay,  fome  of  you,  I  dare  not  fay  how  many. 
Would  buy  of  me  a  pen'worth  for  your  penny. 
Ev'n  this  poor  face,  which  with  my  fan  I  hide. 
Would  make  a  Ihift  my  portion  to  provide. 
With  fome  fmall  perquifites  I  ha\e  befide. 
Though  for  your  love,  perhaps,  I  (hould  not  care, 
I  could  not  hate  a  man  that  bids  me  fair. 
What  might  enfue,  'tis  hard  for  me  to  tell; 
But  I  was  drench'd  to-day  for  loving  well. 
And  fear  the  poifon  that  would  make  me  fwcll. 


XXXVIII. 
A    PROLOGUE. 
/^  ALL  A  NTS,  a  bafhful  poet  bids  me  fay, 
^^   He's  come  to  lofe  his  maidenhead  to-day. 
Be  not  too  fierce;  for  he's  but  green  of  age. 
And  ne'er,  till  now,  debauch'd  upon  the  ftage. 
He  wants  the  fufFering  part  of  refolution. 
And  comes  with  blufhes  to  his  execution. 
Ere  you  deflower  his  Mufe,  he  hopes  the  pit 
Will  make  fome  fettlement  upon  his  wit. 
Promife  him  well,  before  the  play  begin: 
For  he  would  fain  be  cozen'd  into  fin. 
'Tis  not  but  that  he  knows  you  mean  to  fail; 
But,  if  }-ou  leave  Lira  after  being  frail. 
He  'II  have,  at  lead,  a  fair  pretence  to  rail: 
To  call  you  bafe,  and  fwear  you  us"d  him  ill. 
And  put  you  in  the  new  deferters  bill. 
Lord,  what  a  troop  of  perjur'd  men  we  fee; 
Enow  to  fill  another  Mercury  t 

But 
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But  this  the  ladies  may  with  patience  brook : 

Theirs  are  not  the  firft  colours  you  forfook. 

He  would  be  loth  the  beauties  to  ofFend ; 

But,  if  he  (hould,  he's  not  too  old  to  mend. 

He's  a  young  plant,  in  his  firft  year  of  bearing; 

But  his  friend  fwears,  he  will  be  worth  the  rearing. 

His  glofs  is  ftill  upon  him :  though  'tis  true 

He's  yet  unripe,  yet  take  him  for  the  blue. 

You  think  an  apricot  half  green  is  beft ; 

There's  fweet  and  four,  and  one  fide  good  at  feaff^ 

Mangos  and  limes,  whofe  nourifliment  is  little. 

Though  not  for  food,  are  yet  prefervd  for  pickle* 

So  this  green  writer  may  pretend,  at  leaft. 

To  whet  your  ftomachs  for  a  better  feaft. 

He  malies  this  difference  in  the  fexes  too ; 

He  fells  to  men,  he  gives  himfelf  to  you. 

To  both  he  would  contribute  fome  delight? 

A  mere  poetical  hermaphrodite. 

Thus  he's  equipp'd,  both  to  be  woo'd,  and  woo; 

With  arms  offenfive  and  defenfive  too; 

'Tis  hard,  he  thinks,  if  neither  part  will  do, 

XXXIX. 
PROLOGUE  TO  ALBUMAZAR. 

TO  fay,  this  Comedy  pleas 'd  long  ago. 
Is  not  enough  to  make  it  pafs  you  now. 
Yet,  gentlemen,  your  anceftors  had  wit; 
When  few  men  cenfur'd,  and  when  fewer  writ, 

AncE 
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/vml  Jonfon,  of  thofe  few  the  beft,  chofe  this. 

As  the  beft  model  of  his  maftcr-piece: 

Subtle  was  got  by  our  Albumazar, 

That  Alchemift  by  this  Aftrologer; 

Here  he  was  fafhion'd,  and  we  may  fuppofe 

He  likd  the  fafhion  well,  who  wore  the  clothes. 

But  Ben  made  nobly  his  what  he  did  mould; 

\^'hat  was  another's  lead,  becomes  his  gold; 

Like  p.n  unrighteous  conqueror  he  reigns. 

Yet  rules  tliat  well,  which  he  unjuftly  gains. 

But  this  our  age  fuch  authors  does  afford. 

As  make  whole  plays,  and  }et  fcarce  write  one  word: 

"Who,  in  this  anarchy  of  wit,  rob  all. 

And  what's  their  plunder,  their  poffeflion  call; 

Who,  like  bold  padders,  fcorn  by  night  to  prey. 

But  rob  by  fun-(hine,  in  the  face  of  da}- : 

Kay  fcarce  the  common  ceremony  ufe 

Of,  Stand,  Sir,  and  deliver  up  your  Mufe; 

But  knock  the  Poet  down,  and,  with  a  grace. 

Mount  Pegafus  before  the  owner's  face. 

Faith,  if  you  have  fuch  country  Toms  abroad, 

'Tis  time  for  all  true  men  to  leave  that  road. 

Yet  it  were  modeft,  could  it  but  be  faid. 

They  ftrip  the  living,  but  thefe  rob  the  dead ; 

Dare  with  the  mummies  of  the  Mufes  play. 

And  make  love  to  them  the  iEg}-ptian  way; 

Or,  as  a  rhyming  author  would  have  faid. 

Join  the  dead  living  to  the  living  dead. 

Such  men  in  Poetry  may  claim  fome  part : 

They  have  the  licenccj  though  they  want  the  art  ? 

And 
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And  might,  where  theft  was  prais'd,  for  Laureats  fland^ 

Poets,  not  of  the  head,  but  of  the  hand. 

They  make  the  benefits  of  others  ftudying. 

Much  like  the  meals  of  politic  Jack-Pudding, 

Whofe  di(h  to  challenge  no  man  has  the  courage; 

'Tis  all  his  own,  when  once  he  has  fpit  i'  th'  porridge. 

But,  gentlemen,  you're  all  concern 'd  in  thisj 

You  are  in  fault  for  what  they  do  amifs : 

For  they  their  thefts  ftill  undifcover'd  think. 

And  durft  not  fteal,  unlefs  you  pleafe  to  wink. 

Perhaps,  you  may  award  by  your  decree. 

They  fliould  refund ;  but  that  can  never  be. 

For  fliould  you  letters  of  reprifal  feal, 

Thefe  men  write  that  which  no  man  elfe  would  fteal« 


XL 
AN      EPILOGUE. 

YOU  faw  our  wife  was  chafte,  yet  throughly  try'd. 
And,  without  doubt,  y'are  hugely  edify 'd; 


} 


For,  like  our  hero,  wliom  we  ihew'd  to-day. 
You  think  no  woman  true,  but  in  a  play^ 
Love  once  did  make  a  pretty  kind  of  fhow; 
Efteem  and  kindnefs  in  one  breaft  would  grow 
But  'twas  Heaven  knows  how  many  years  ago. 
Now  fome  fmall-chat,  and  guinea  expedtation. 
Gets  all  the  pretty  creatures  in  the  nation: 
In  Comedy  your  little  felves  you  meet ; 
'Tis  Covent  Garden  drawn  in  Bridges-ftreet. 

Smile 


\ 
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Smile  on  our  author  then,  if  he  has  fhown, 

A  jolly  nut-brown  baftard  of  your  own. 

Ah!  happy  you»  with  cafe  and  with  delight, 

\^  ho  aft  thofe  follies.  Poets  toil  to  write ! 

The  fwcating  Mufe  does  almoft  leave  the  chace; 

She  puffs,  and  hardly  keeps  your  Protean  vices  pace. 

Pinch  you  but  in  one  vice,  away  you  fly 

To  fome  new  frilk  of  contrariety. 

You  roll  like  fnow-balls,  gathering  as  you  run; 

And  get  fe\en  devils,  when  difpoffefs'd  of  one. 

Your  Venus  once  was  a  Platonic  queen; 

Nothing  of  love  befide  the  face  was  feen ; 

But  every  inch  of  her  you  now  uncafe. 

And  clap  a  vizard-mafk  upon  the  face ; 

For  fins  like  thefe,  the  zealous  of  the  land. 

With  little  hair,  and  little  or  no  band. 

Declare  how  circulating  peftilences 

\^'atch,  every  twenty  years,  to  fnap  offences. 

Saturn,  ev'n  now,  takes  doctoral  degrees ; 

He'll  do  your  work  this  fammer  without  fees. 

Let  all  the  boxes,  Phoebus,  find  thy  grace. 

And,  ah,  prefer\-e  the  eigh teen-penny  place! 

Eut  for  the  pit  coivfounders,  let  them  go. 

And  find  as  little  mercy  as  they  fhow : 

The  Aftors  thus,  and  thus  thy  Poets  pray; 

For  every  critic  fav'd,  thou  damn 'ft  a  play. 


PROLOGUE 
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XLI. 
PROLOGUE 

TO    THE    HUSBAND    HIS    OWN    CUCKOLD. 

T    IKE  fome  raw  fophifter  that  mounts  the  pulpit, 

■■— '  So  trembles  a  young  poet  at  a  full  pit. 

Unus'd  to  crowds,  the  Parfon  quakes  for  fear. 

And  wonders  how  the  devil  he  durft  come  there; 

Wanting  three  talents  needful  for  the  place. 

Some  beard,  fome  learning,  and  fome  little  grace : 

Nor  is  the  puny  Poet  void  of  caie. 

For  authors,  fuch  as  our  new  authors  are. 

Have  not  much  learning  nor  much  wit  to  fpare : 

And  as  for  grace,  to  tell  the  truth,  there  "s  fcarce  one. 

But  has  as  little  as  the  very  Parfon : 

Both  fay,  they  preach  and  write  for  your  inftruftion  : 

But  'tis  for  a  third  day,  and  for  induction. 

The  difference  is,  that  though  you  like  the  play. 

The  Poet's  gain  is  ne'er  beyond  his  day. 

But  with  the  Parfon  'tis  another  cafe. 

He,  without  holinefs,  may  rife  to  grace; 

The  Poet  has  one  difadvantage  more. 

That,  if  his  play  be  dull,  he's  damn'd  all  o'er. 

Not  only  a  damn'd  blockhead,  but  damn'd  poor. 

But  dulnefs  wdll  becomes  the  fable  garment; 

I  warrant  that  ne'er  fpoil'd  a  Prieft's  preferment: 

Wit 's  not  his  bufinefs;  and  as  wit  now  goes. 

Sirs,  'tis  not  fo  much  yours  as  you  fuppofe. 

For  you  like  nothing  now  but  naufeous  beaux, 

Yoa 
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; 


You  laugh  not,  gallants,  as  by  proof  appears,  "j 

At  what  his  beaufliip  fays,  but  what  he  wears ;  ' 


So  'tis  your  eyes  are  tickled,  not  your  ears; 
The  taylor  and  the  furrier  find  the  (luff. 
The  wit  lies  in  the  drefs,  and  monftrous  muff. 
The  truth  on  't  is,  the  pajTnent  of  the  pit 
Is  like  for  like,  dipt  money  for  cl'pt  wit. 
You  cannot  from  our  abfent  author  hope 
He  fhould  equip  the  flage  with  fuch  a  fop  : 
Fools  change  in  England,  and  new  fools  arife. 
For  though  th'  immortal  fpecies  never  dies. 
Yet  e\  cry  year  new  maggots  make  new  flies. 
But  where  he  lives  abroad,  he  fcarce  can  find 
One  fool,  for  millions  that  he  left  behind. 


} 
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PROLOGUE     TO     THE     PILGRIM. 

Re\-ived  for  our  Author's  Benefit,  Anno  1700. 

TT O W  wretched  is  the  fate  of  thofe  who  write! 
"*■  *  Brought  muzzled  to  the  ftage,  for  fear  they  bite. 
Where,  like  Tom  Dove,  they  ftand  the  common  foe; 
Lugg'd  by  the  critic,  baited  by  the  beau. 
Yet,  worfe,  their  brother  Poets  damn  the  play. 
And  roar  the  loudeft,  though  they  never  pay. 
The  fops  are  proud  of  fcandal,  for  they  cry. 
At  every  lewd,  low  character, — That 's  I. 
He,  w^ho  writes  letters  to  himfelf,  would  Avear, 
The  world  forgot  him,  if  he  was  not  there. 
Vol.  XIX.  U  What 
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What  fTiouIda  Poet  do?    'Tishard  for'one 
To  pleafure  all  the  fools  that  would  be  ftiown  : 
And  yet  nqt  two  in  ten  will  pafs  the  town. 
Moft  coxcombs -are  not  of  the  laughing  kind ; 
More  goes  to  make  a  fop,  than  fops  can  find. 

Quack  Maurus,  though  he  never  took  degrees 
In  either  of  our  univerfi ties: 
Yet  to  be  fhown  by  fome  kind  wit  he  looks, 
Becaufe  he  play'd  the  fool  and  writ  three  books, 
Bi-i,  if  he  would  be  worth  a  Poet's  pen. 
He  muft  be  more  a  fool,  and  write  again ; 
For  all  the  former  fuftian  fluff  he  wrote. 
Was  dead-bom  doggrel,  or  is  quite  forgot : 
His  man  of  Uz,  flript  of  his  Hebrew  robe. 
Is  juft  the  proverb,  and  As  poor  as  Job. 
One  would  have  thought  he  could  no  longer  jog; 
But  Arthur  was  a  level.  Job's  a  bog. 
There,  though  he  crept,  yet  flill  he  kept  in  fights 
But  here,  he  founders  in,  and  finks  downright. 
Had  he  prepar'd  us,  and  been  dull  by  rule, 
Tobit  had  firft  been  turn'd  to  ridicule: 
But  our  bold  Briton,  without  fear  or  awe, 
O'er-leaps  at  once  the  whole  Apocrj^pha ; 
Invades  the  Pfalms  with  rhymes,  and  leaves  no  room 
For  any  Vandal  Hopkins  yet  to  come. 

But  when,  if,  after  all,  this  godly  geer 
Is  not  fo  fenfelefs  as  it  would  appear; 
Our  mountebank  has  laid  a  deeper  train. 
His  cant,  like  Merry  Andrew's  noble  vein. 
Cat-calls  the  fefts  to  draw  them  in  again. 
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At  lelfure  hours,  in  epic  Tong  he  deals. 
Writes  to  the  rumbling  of  his  coach's  wheels, 
Prefcribes  in  haftc,  and  fc!dom  kills  by  rule. 
But  ride^triumphant  between  ftpol  and  ftool. 

Well,  let  him. go  ;  'tis  yet  too  early  day. 
To  get  himfelf  a  place  in  farce  or  play. 
We  knew  oot  by  what  name  we  (hould  arraign  him# 
For  no  one  category  can  contain  him  ; 
A  pedant,  canting  preacher,  and  aqu;ick. 
Are  load  enough  to  break  one  afs's  back : 
At  laft  grown  wanton,  he  prefum'd  to  write,  1 

Traduc'd  two  kings,  their  kindnefb  to  requite;  U 

One  made  the  doftor,  and  one  dubb'd  the  knight,    J 

XLIIL 
EPILOGUE    TO    THE    PILGRIM. 

PElfi^APS  the  Parfon  ftretch'd  a  point  too  far, 
WTien  with  our'  Theatres  he  wag'd  a  war. 
He  tells  you,  that  this  very  iuoral  age 
P>.eceiv'd  the'firft  infedion  from  the  ftage.  . 
But  fure,  a  banifh'd  court,  with  lewd nefs  fraught. 
The  feeds  of  open  vice,  returning,  brought. 
Thus  lodg'd  (as  vice  by  great  example  thrives) 
It  firft  debauch'd  the  daughters  and  the  wi\  es. 
London,  a  fruitful  foil,  yet  never  bore 
So  plentiful  a  crop  of  horns  before. 
The  Poets,  who  muft  live  by  courts,  ^r  ^lar^-e, 
\\'ere  proud,  fo  good  a  government  to  ferve; 

■  "      U  2  And, 


\ 
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And,  mixing  with  bufFoons  and  pimps  prophane. 
Tainted  the  Stage,  for  fome  fmall  fnip  of  gain. 
For  they,   like  harlots,  under  bawds  profeft. 
Took  all  th'  ungodly  pains,  and  got  the  leaft. 
Thus  did  the  thriving  malady  prevail. 
The  court  its  head,,  the  Poets  but  the  tail. 
The  iin  v/a.s  of  our  native  growth,  'tis  true  5 
The  fcandal  of  the  fin  was  wholly  new. 
Mifles  they  were,  but  modeftly  conceal'd  ; 
White-hall  the  naked  Venu*  firft  reveal'd. 
V/ho  {landing  as  at  Cyprus,  in  her  ihrine. 
The  ftrumpet  was  ador'd  with  rites  divine. 
Ere  this,  if  faints  had  any  fecret  motion, 
'Twas  chamber-praftice  all,  and  clofe  devotion* 
I  pafs  the  peccadillos  of  their  time ; 
Nothing  but  open  lewdnefs  was  a  crime. 
A  monarch's  blood  was  venial  to  the  nation, 
Compar'd  with  one  foul  adl  of  fornication. 
Now,  they  would  filence  us,  and  fliut  the  door. 
That  let  in  all  the  bare-fac'd  vice  before. 
As  for  reforming  us,  which  fome  pretend. 
That  work  in  England  is  without  an  end : 
Weir  may  we  change,  but  we  fhall  never  mend. 
Yet,  if  you  can  but  bear  the  prefent  Stage, 
We  hope  much  better  of  the  coming  age. 
What  would  you  fay,  if  we  ftiould  firft  begin 
To  flop  the  trade  of  love  behind  the  fcene : 
Where  adreffes  make  bold  with  married  men  ? 
For  while  abroad  fo  prodigal  the  dolt  is. 
Poor  fpoufe  at  home  as  ragged  as  a  colt  is» 


}' 
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In  (hort,  we'll  grow  as  moral  as  we  can. 

Save  here  and  there  a  woman  or  a  man : 

But  neither  you,  nor  we,  with  all  our  pains,  "i 

Can  make  clean  work;  there  will  be  fome  remains,     > 

Wiiile  you  have  Hill  your  Oats,  and  «  e  cur  Hains,  .1 
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